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.O.w— 

The otiginol purpose of the Editor on underuking the 
present veialon of the Foe Kovt Ki, was to furnish the ten 
of the Chinese Author with onfjr so much of the commcnVxrj 
as was JndUpensIble for fi* easy comprehension. But on 
reconsidering the tubjecti and reOectlng how greatl/ the 
value of the work would be impaired hf the contemplated 
omissions, he determined to publish the notes of the learned 
French Editors cot only entire, but wUb such additions and 
correetloas as the altical labours of Wilson, Lassen, and 
others, as well as his own research, should enable him to 
supply. The reader will find accordingly, that with the 
exception of a slight attempt at condensation In the earlier 
chapters, and a very few unimportant omissions elsewhere, 
the whole oi the notes of MM. Hemusat, Klaproth, and 
Xandre&se have been preserved ; while the additional matter 
amounts to not less than fifty or sixty pages. 

/nW« o,w*?* ,.W« ,.nlA" -corpuej* ..th* 

Editor to resene for the present an introductory chapter on 
Buddhism for which he had collected ample materials. He 
trusts however that the work In its present state will he found 
useful to the antiquarian, and not devoid of interest to the 
general reader. Hla chief object was to promote and assit. 
the labours of such as are engaged In exploring the ancient 
monuments of India, to many of whom the original edition 
is not easily accessible ; and be cannot avoid remarking bow 
greatly the same object might be promoted could we obum 
through the instrumentality of our counttypen In China 
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versions of other Chinese authors who treat of the historf 
ind geography of India ; and especially of such as, like 
?a hian, Houan thsang, Soung yun and Hoei sing, have- 
actually visited this country and recorded the results ot their 
travels. Such works are doubtless procurable with the 
utmost facility in every past of China, and their translation 
into English might be effected with the same ease at any of 
our Anglo-Chincse Schools or Colleges, as that of a Persiatb- 
or ^rdu Manuscript in Calcutta. 



PREFACE, 


Tins is a reprint o/‘ the Pilgrimage of Fa hian, a 
celebrated Chinese traveller, which v/as originally published 
in the year i8^8. It is calculated to be an interesting 
work to those who cate for an ••■triy and authoritatfve 
report of the condition of the’pcople of India. visited 
Tnrf ia hy pdH jQQ A. p. in sea rch of the La ws 
and Precepts ‘ of the Buddh istic reiigip ti of which he was 
a follower. By the laws and precepts are understood the 
three recejitacles generally known as the Tripifaka which 
were (i) Vinaya treating principally on Education or discipline, 
(a) Suira, the fundamental principles aphorisms of the 
Buddha faith, (3) Abhidharma, the discourse. Buddhism 
was on Its decline at (hat period and consequently no 
reliable historical data as to the real condition of the people 
were available as in the days of Asoka and Chandragupta 
who had inscriptions commemorating historical events 
recorded. 

The descriptions and reports given by Fa hian were 
in certain cases corroborated by Hiuan Thsang who came 
to India about two hundred years after him. The work 
is a reliable one as an embodiment of the independent 
opinion of a traveller who came in quest of the relics of 
his religion and in his zeal for exploring their sites not only 
left nothing undone to locale the places of interest to the 
Buddhists but also dwelt at large on the manners and 
customs of the people of India at that time and their variout 
institutions. In dealing with medicine houses of happiness 
:«nd virtue mention if made of hospitals for men and animal* 
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together with medicaments of all sorts which are suitable-* 
for men and suitable for animals. The map shewing his- 
route from Muttra to Gaya will be of special interest to the 
public. 

Undoubtedly the work is of a rare and valuable nature 
and as such is sure to prove of incalculable benefit to all 
students of the history of ancient India. In presenting it, 
therefore, to the reading public vre make bold to say that 
we have done a public service thereby which we hope would- 
be amply recognised if it commands a v/ide patronage- 
from the generous public. 


/ 


This Bangabasi OmcE, 
Calcutta, March, 1912. 


THE PUBLISHER, 
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CnAPTKU I. 

V?rpr1mf f>cr\ O Tf*c l-O-iri; ^^o«^fa{r».--\Vf**cfn 

Ti’n.'-Stu’h l-ian.— Nctil* Thun hcu»nj.*.-~The Deleft 

d SanJ. 

Th »^en In i!»« cMcn lime at ChhatiR'an (a) 

uai <J.>ucij«J JO clisenc the Picccpu anJ ibe TbcdoglcU 
NVoiii{j),on ib< t'firl of b«.nf; Ion. and al»e>dy diifiRurad 
bj Ijctsrt.. Tof ib'j teaion. In the lewnd jrcar //(?««,• 
dllJifSuljbed by crcl.cal cbatadeti A"ir Aui, he set forth 
K\\h JUrt hn^, Taj ehtif , //kh jinj’t /A'ti xtti, and aundry 
cihsrj (5) to icsrch In India far the La'^j ant! ibc Precepti 
of RcHrIoo. 

Tlief deparJcd from Chhjrjr'jrT, anti haxinff crouetl the 
Mountaini. arrhed st the itn^dom of A'ArJ*r /I’vrr.fy) 
where they lojnuincd. This lajourmS) ended, they pro- 
ceeded onwird, and arrived at the kingdom of A'<fu /han {ij/) 
Tltey paficd ihs wounMlni J’lJf/c and reached the 

mlliuryr.atlon of 

The coonlry of natat that time the Iheaire of 

great disturbance*, which rendered iravcUIng Impracticable. 
The king of Chan^ y, out of Interest and aHectlon, retained 
the tiavellers, and proved himself iheir benefactor.(i3) It 
was then that they fell In with Chi^My Iloti kian^ Smg ahcc, 
Pod yun^ Stng khSti\i\ and several olbere. Delighted to 
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find themselves united to these by identity of purpose, they 
dwelt together j and when the term of their sojourn was come, 
they set forth onge more, and arrived at Thun houang. At 
this place are vast entrenchments which may extend 8o li 
from East to West, and 40 li ’from North to South. They 
halted here one month and some days. Then Fa hian and 
five others set out again in the suite of sundry ambassadors, 
separating from Pao ynn and his companions. The Governor 
of Thun houang, Li hao, furnished them with the neces- 
sary means of crossing the River of Sand. (15) 

There are Evil Spirits(i6) in this River of Sand, and such 
scorching winds, that whoso encountereth them dies, and 
none escape. Neither birds are seen in the air, nor qua- 
drupeds on the ground. On eveiy side as far as the eye 
can reach, if you seek for the proper place to cross, there is 
no other mark to distinguish it than the skeletons of those 
who have perished there ; these alone serve to indicate the 
route ! 

They travelled there seventeen days, and the distance 
passed ere they reached the kingdom of Shen shat may be 
estimated at 1500 li. 


NOTES. 

(1) Shy fa hian ; that is, “Manifestation of the Law of 
ohy” (Sakya) ; a name adopted in.compliance with the prac- 
tice of Chinese Buddhists, who, upon entering a religious 
career, lay aside their family name, and, in token of renewed 
life, adopt| another of moral or religious significance."' 
Fa hian is the abridged form of his name generally employed 
by our pilgrim, who in the course of his narrative invariably 
speaks of himself in the third person. R. 

(2) Chhan' an {perpetual repose) ; the name of the pro- 
vince now known by that of St'an, in Shen si. — ^R. 

(3) Hhe Precepts and the Theological Works . — In the 
original ZrV/, Tsang liu signifies precepts ; isang, a collection. 
The body of the theological works is in general called Sang 


* Wen hian theimg Ichao / book CCXXVl, page 4 ct scq. 
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/sitig, ibe ihree collectloni, or niher Ihe t^nt rtaptatUx Ha 
Sanscrit Iht thru ; and thit cxpreiston appiiei equtllf 

lo ihe doctrine let forth in them. The three parts ot this 
triple collection are the Aw/r* or lacred boohs, the PrtctpiSt 
'and the Dticcurttt {Lun ) ; In Sanscrit Su/ra, flna^a, 
A iht 

For a summirp of the contents of Uie f;reat collection o! 
Bouddha Theology here referred to, we are indebted to the 
Ule M. Csoma oe Koros, whose analyses cl the Ar«rA*^>»r 
were published in the Journal o! the Asiatic Society. Vol. I. 
pp 1 and 374, and In the Asiatic Reieirchcs, Vol XX The 
Tibetan words (bifrWiyr»'r/r), ifffnily ‘translation of 

commtndnen!,’ these works beinj* versioni of Indian ori- 
ginals moil likely complied in the first initance in Pall or 
Ma^jadhi, but sery soon after sysrematJsed and perpetuated In 
Sanscrit, the chiiical tm^uace of all Indhn theolo;ry* 
IIoJRion, Journ As Soc Vol VI p 63 i ) This great com- 
pilation, conaliung of a hundred \oIumet, was ttantlated Into 
Tibetan bclwlai the scienth and the thirteenth centuries of 
out era, but principatly during the ninth. It consists of 
seven grand divlstons, which are indeed so many distinct 
works} namely, ist— Puf to <Sans rmsin), '‘Discipline,” 
i^l3^olumet and— SArr rVAin (Sant Pn^njaparant/j), 
'Tranccndcntal wisdom,” In at Vols 3ra— M'Arn 
(Sam i 7 uiW 4 <j-rjAa.ioV<i),**Bouddha community,' mCVoJa, 
4th--Di9n jr 4 -r (Sans A’a/wo^ufo), ”Gcms heaped up,' In 6 
Vols 5th— Do <fr (Sans S»franfj\ “Aphorisms or tracts,” 
In 30 Vols 6ih— rfjj (^3ins A^rporw), “Deliverance 
Irom pain,” in a Veil yih — Cri»r (Sans 7 a«/ro), “M)8llcal 

doctrine or charms,” in is Vols 

The entire collection is sometimes spoken of under the 
title of Dr no/ luw (Sans Pn p//aia), the “three \esiels or 
rcpoiitorics namely, ut, J?u/ ta (Sans Vinaya), treating 
principally of education or discipline , and, Do (Sarrs Sa/ra), 
•Art: VorrfrtnTjiTAa’i jffmtfip'ies or ap’nm’rsms tfi Vne ’Aooiii’na ^ aifn : 
and 3rd, CA, hos'non^pa (Sans Abhdharma)y the Discourses 
We learn from the text o! the Vinaya, as well as Iron 
other sources, that these works were, in the first instance, com- 
piled by the immediate disciples of Sakya. under whosi 
authority the “first convocation on religion'' was held a 
Kajagriha shortly after the demise of Buddha, to fix am 
perpetuate the doctrine of the faith ns orally propounded b' 
Its author. (As Res. Vol, XX p 4a.) 'Ihn Abhidhamii 
was compiled on this occasion by Kasyapa , the Sutra, b 


• Fan ff lair^ i , book IV. 
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Ananda ; and the Vinaya. by Upali. In the course of a hun- 
dred years from the date of this convocation, so many here- 
sies and schisms had arisen among the priesthood, especially 
at Vaisali, that it ^7as deemed necessary to assemble another 
Council in the reign of Asoka, to determine the canon of 
Scripture once more. At this “second convocation” seven 
hundred priests assisted ; and the edition produced under their 
auspices was designated Bdun~-'^rgyas~yang-dag~par-V>rjod- 
pa ; “that has been very clearly expressed by the seven hun- 
dred.” (Csoma de Koros, As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 92.) Lastly, 
about four hundred years after the death of Sakya, a “third 
convocation” was held in the reign of Kaniska (Ibid. p. 297,) 
for a further revision of these scriptures. It was from this third 
edition, according to MM. Burnouf and Lassen, that the 
Tibetan version was made. ( Inirodnciioit a V Hisioire due 
Btiddhismc Indten, p. 579 ,• and Zcitschrift Jur die Kunde des 
Morgeulaiides, Vol. III. p. 157.) 

In the Pali Buddhistical Annals the times and circums- 
tances of these convocations are differently stated. See 
Tumour, J. A. S. Vol. VI. p. 505 ; and the 3rd and subse- 
quent chapters of the Maliavanso^ in which an interesting 
account is given of the heresies that led to these revisions of 
the canon. 

For further information on this subject, the curious reader 
is referred to the works above quoted, and to the ample illus- 
tration afforded in the subsequent notes of the present 
volume. — J. W. L. 

(4) Houng shi. — ^The name applied to the years of the 
eign of Vao heiig, a prince of the later T/isin dynast}', who 
iN-igned in S^en «' towards the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century The ^rsf year Houng shi corres- 
ponds with the cyclical year Hi hai, (399 A. D.) There is 
thus a contradiction in the narrative of Fa hian in making the 
cyclical year Ai hai and the second year Houng shi the date 
of his departure. If this arise not from a mere error of the 
text, the supposition is not improbable that the petty princes 
of Tibetan origin, who in those times of trouble and distrac- 
tion reigned on the frontiers of the empire, were not verj' 
careful of observing the nicities of the Chinese calender, and 
noted the commencement of the political year on the first day 
of the astronomical year. Fa hian might thus leave Chhang' 
a 7 i towards the close of A. D. 399, when the name of the 
years Hotmg shi had been re-adjusted, although they might 
still reckon the cyclical year Ki-haL — R. 


* Histoire des Hms ; Vol. I. p. 162. 
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(5) / 7 wi* kini;, Tao things Ifcdying^ Uatl trd And twfdry 
ethtn . — It was the common practice ot Buddhist prlciU to 
associate (hemsefs^f (n companies for the performance of 
pIljtrlmaRci from town to town, and from temple to temple ; 
from India to China, and from China to India. The four 
names here recited arc adoptive ones of reli^tlous sipnifi- 
cance : //er/ 'Splendour of loielllpence Tao thing, 

•Ornament of the Doctrine j* /fed ytng, ’Kmlnent Perapi- 
eacUr.'— 1\. 

(d^) The /^'■.ung d/ouf/ufor.— These hills are situated In the 
ncsicrn part of S^cn W, N. \V. of the djsiflct of fhiifs'an, find 
east of the rh'er They arc dlitinpulshcd as the great 

and the little Z'itfJ?/'- In recent Chincic maps this name Is 
found In latitude 35® N. and 10® W. item Pekin. — R. 

(7) The Kingdom ef\\hi.ift Jlautf, was situated beyond the 
Lounp Mountain, /ihfan lonr/ is the name of n petty prince 
of the race of the S’fijr/ /r, appertaining to the dyraily of the 
western Thun or of Lnung si, who reigned In the western 
parts of S/ 5 ro W, at the end of the fourth .and the beginning 
of the fifth century.® Khfaa kwei ascended the Ibfonc 
A. D. 388.— R. 

(8) Sejoum ; In the text hia tso, f<i slay in sunnrr ; but 
the expression must be taken In n more general sense, as a 
halt or temporary rest mereir, and na( as a summer sofourn. 
The expression occurs ircqucmly In Fa hian with this 
import. — R. 

(g) The kingdom p/ A‘'eou /han.^Tbli too Is the name of 
a prince and not of a country.f AVeu fhan ascended the 
throne of f/o si, to the west of the Yellow river, so late as the 
year Jin yin of the Cycle fA. D. 40?) ; which would lead us to 
infer that Fa hlan and his cornpanions had met with great 
detention In advancing even this short distance upon their 
joumey.~R. 

(id) As Fa hian proceeded from Si ning to ^an rheou, 
he must tiecesssrUy haveercssed the great chx/n of maunains 
covered with perpetual snow, which separates the districts of 
of Kan cheou and Liang cheou from the great valley of the 
- liver^ called Ouian mouran by the Mongols, and /fouang 
shoui ot Ta /houng ha by the Chinete. This lofty chain was 
anciently called KM liatt shan. At present Its most elevated 


* JIUlo!rede$ITun$';Vfi\,\.v.aoo,Litat1iltM^f book XLIV. 

p. 18 T. ' , 

t Called Ja than by Degaigaet, Kilt, det Hunt ; Vol. I p. 198 
Li fal hi ise ; book XLIV. p, 13. 
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summit, which consists of a colossal glacier, is named in 
Tibetan by the neighbouring Mongols, Amiye gang yar oola, 
or the “grandfather’s mountain, white with snow.” — KI. 

(ii'i Chang yy hodie Kan cheou, was, at the period of 
Fa hian’s transit, under the dominion of the dynasty of the 
northern Liang. The disturbances to which Fa hian alludes, 
and which for a time prevented his progress, arose from the 
incessant wars Avaged by these petty states against each other, 
which eventually led to their extinction. The king of Kan 
cheou then reigning was either Tonan niei, who died in A. D. 
401, or his successor Meng satiy who succeeded in A. D. 402.’*^ 
It is a matter of regret that Fa hian does not mention his 
benefactor’s name, which would have fixed the - date of his 
passage through Kan cheoui with precision. — R. 

f 12) Benefactor. — In the original text tan youei, a Chinese 
word of Sanscrit origin, such as the Buddhists frequently 
introduce. Tan or tan nh (Sans, dana), alms, or gifts pre*- 
sented with a religious feeling, one of the ten means of salva» 
tion (paramita) ; youci, a Chinese syllable signifying to sur- 
mount, to pass over or beyond ; implying “that h^ who prac- 
tices beneficence, passes the sea of proverty.’'f — R. 

(13; Chiyan, Hoei kian, Seng shaoy Pan yuuy Seng king 
and others : all names of religious significance as before, and 
meaning the Majesty of Prudence ; — the Reserve of Perspica- 
city ; — ^The Union of the Monks ; the Precious (divinej 
Clouds ; the Splendor of the Clergy. — ^R. 

(l 4) Thun houang ; — a place of great military importance 
from the times of the to those of the Thang dynasty. 

Under the five petty dynasties which succeeded the Thang, it 
bore the name of cheou, or the Taiun of Sands, Vfhich it 
retained till the times of the Ading dynasty. The present 
town of Sha cheou is situated five or six leagues more easterly 
on the right bank of the river Sirgaldain gol. — Kl. 

Li hao took this kingdom from the petty dynasty of the 
Northern Liang, an established an independent principality, 
under the name of the Western Liang, assuming the title,, not 
of king, but simply of prince (Koung).- — R, 

(15) The River of Sawtf:— In the text Sha ho. The 
description given by our traveller of the Great Desert is very 
correct, and coincides closely with that of Marco Polo, except 
that Fa hian exaggerates its extent, which cannot be more, 
betwixt Sha cheou and the lake of than no leagues, or 
1 100 li, instead of 1500. Possibly, however, the establishmenta 

• Hieloire dee llum ; Vol. I. p, 234. 
t §San teangfa eou ; book XXXIII, p, 25 r, et alibi, 
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visited by the pilgrims were not in those days immediately 
on the X«ahe of lob, but more to the westward nn the rivers 
of'Khaidon and Yarkand darU— R. 

(i 6 ) Evil Spirits . — ^Not less credulous on this subject 
was Marco Polo, who records and adopts the same supersti- 
tion. “It i$ asserted as a well known fact, says he, that this 
deseit is the abode of evil spirits, which amuse travellers to 
their destruction with most extraordinary illusions. If during 
the day time any persons remain behind on the road, whether 
overtaken by sleep, or detained by their natural occasions, 
until the caravan has passed a hill, or is no longer In sight, 
they unexpectedly hear themselves called by their names in a 
tone of TOtCc to which they are accustomed ; supposing the 
call to proceed from their companions, they are led a\vay by 
it from the direct road, and not knowing in what direction to 
advance, are left to perish, • • • • Marvellous Indeed and 
almost passing belief are the stories of these spirits of the 
desert, which are said at limes to fill the air with the sounds 
- of all kinds of musical instruments, and also of drums, and of 
the clash of arms, obliging the travellers to close their line 
of march and to proceed in more compact order.” {Ilfarsden*s 
Jifareo'Polo,p. i^Q.) It is not Improbable after all that these 
sounds may really exist, and be rtHerrible to natural causes. 
See Sir A. Burnes, on the Efg Jiawari, J. A. S. Vol. VII. 
p. 3,4.— J. W.L. 


CHAPTER n. 

The Kingdom of Shen sfien.— Ou hou,— Kao chhang. 

The kingdom of SiensAen(i) Is a rugged and very unequal 
country. Its soil is poor and sterile. The manners of its in- 
habitants and their dress are coarse, and similar to those of 
the land of Han(2). Tha only difference consists in the use- 
of felt and stufts. 

The king of this country bonoreth the Law(3). There may ’ 
be in his dominions some four thousand ecclesiastics, all • 
devoted to the study of the lets trantlation{i). The laity(5) in ‘ 
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all these kingdoms, as well as the Sha men,[G) all observe 
the Lot of India, ( 7 ) with differences partaking more or less of 
coarseness or of refinement. 

Henceforward, all the kingdoms that you traverse in jour- 
neying towards the west, resemble this in a greater or less de- 
gree, save that each hath its peculiar barbarous tongue ;( 8 ) 
but all the clergy apply themselves to the study of the books 
of India and the language of Indiarp). 

Fa hian and the rest sojourned here one month and some 
days, then setting forth again, and travelling fifteen days in a 
north-westerl}^ direction, they reached the kingdom of Oti i.(io) 
The ecclesiastics of the kingdom of Ou i are also about four 
thousand in number, and all of the /ets translation. They are, 
as to the Law, exact and well ordered.. The S//ff me7i of the 
land of Thsin,(ii) who arrive in this country are not prepared 
tor the customs of these ecclesiastics. Fa hian, being provided 
with a passport, proceeded to the encampment of Koung sun, 
who then reigned, and who detained him two months and 
some days. He then returned to Pao yun and the rest. They 
all found that the inhabitants of the kingdom Ou i, were by 
no means intent upon the practice of the rites and of justice, 
and evinced but small hospitality to strangers. For this reason 
Chi pan, Hod kian and Hod wei, returned straightway to the 
country of Kao cJianng,{j.'^') with the purpose of soliciting 
assistance for their journey. Fa hian and the others had 
obtained a patent ; Koung swi had furnished them with 
provisions; and they were thus in condition to set out at 
once^ and advance in a south-westerly direction. 

The country v/hich they traversed is desert and uninhabit- 
ed. ' The difficulty of crossing the rivers was extreme. No- 
thing in the world can be compared with the fatigue they had 
to endure. After a journey of one month and five days they 
succeeded in reaching F?/ thxan. 
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NOTES 


(1) Tkt itfffdam of %hen then — ^This country, at first 
named Ltou Jati, is situated m the neighbourhood oi the Lake 
of Lob It IS sandy and sterile and its gosernment never ac- 
quired much influence The name of Leon fan vras changed 
for that of Shen then m the first centurj before Christ. (See 
Degujgnes J/tj/otre des Ht/wr, lorn 11 p x) R 

(2) The Land o/Hau , that is^ China , so called after the 
dynasty of Han, the remembrance of whose power is influen* 
tta! to this day A Chinese is still called Him jin, and the 
Chinese language Yian xu although the Han have ceased to 
reign these sixteen hundred }ears R 

(3) The Law, 1 e the law of Foe, Buddhism 

(4) Four ihoutvnd eccletxaitics alt of ihe Itst iranslaiton 
The ecclesiastics, or monks are here denominaied by the term 
usually applied to the Buddhist priests, Srn^ in Sanscrit %anga 
(united, joined hy a common bond )• 

The Sfin^ox are distinguished according to their moral 
characteristics into four orders isr, Thote who aceomphsk 
jttslxce that is the Buddhas the Lokaj^tslhah (Honorables of the 
Age) the Bodhlsattwas, the Pratyeka Buddhas, the Shrawakas, 
&.C whose virtue transcends the law itself md who surmount- 
ing every obstacle accomplish their own deliverance (mukti) 
2nd The ordinary Santas of the a%t that is, men who shave 
their beards and heads who dress themselves with the Aia rAa 
(a kind of cape worn by Buddhist pnests} who embrace 
monastic life and its obligations and observe the precepts and 
the prohibitions of Buddha 3rd The dumb sheep Simgar 
la ^ang seng , those dull and stupid characters who are 
unable to comprehend (he distinction betwixt the commission 
and the non commission of the fundamental sms (murder, 
theft fornication, lying ) and who when guilty of crimes of 
less enormity^ make no show of. 4)Jx aiid Uat. 

The shameless Bangas, who having embraced monastic life, 
unscrupulously infringe the precepts and observances enjoin- 
ed upon them, and devoid of all shame and chastity, are 
indifferent even to the bitter fruits of iheir wickedness in 
ages to come f 

The less iranslahon and the great franslaiton are ex- 
pressions of such frequent recurrence in the narrative of 
Fa hian, that It is well to explain their import once for all 


* Jovrn Auat Vbl VII p 267 
f Tt tsang eht fun l>tng Book V 
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Ta things in Chinese, means the great revolution ; Sw thing, 
the little revolution. Ching signifies translation, passage 
from one place to another, revolution, circumference ; and also 
the medium of transport, as a car, or riding horse. Its exact 
Sanscrit equivalent is vdna, the significations of which are 
identical.* * * § ^ But each of these acquires, with reference to 
the doctrines of Buddhism, a characteristic and peculiar 
significance. They are mystical expressions indicating that 
influence, which the individual soul can and should exercise 
uponv itself in order to effect its transference to a superior 
condition. As this action, or influence, and its results are 
of different kinds or degrees ; so they are distinguished into 
two, three, or more ydnas-^{ in Chinese ching, in Mongol 
kulgun ) ; and according as his efforts are directed to the 
attainment of -greater or less perfection, the Sanga belongs to 
the less, the mean^QV the great translation. 

The vehiculnin, which is common to all the iranslatio 7 is, 
is the contemplation of the four realities, namely, pain, 
reunion, death and the doctrine ;t and that of the tioelve 
concatenations | By this means man is transported beyond 
the boundary of the three worlds and the circle of birth and 
death. § Strictly speaking, there is but one translation, that 
of Buddha, the practice of which is enjoined upon all living 
beings, that they may escape from the troubled ocean of 
birth and death and land on the other shore, namely, that 
of the absolute, jj Buddha would at once have spread abroad 
the knowledge of the Law, and taught mankind the one 
translation ; but he found it indispensible to adopt his instruc- 
tions to the various faculties of those who receive them, and 
hence arose the different Ydnas, or means of transport. We 
may in the first place distinguish the translation of disciples 
or auditors, ( S/«Vig veil ; in Sanscrit, shravaka), and that 
of distinct understandings^ {^Vonan kio ; in Sanscrit, Pratyehf. 
Buddha.)^ To these must be aBded a third, that of the 


* Wilson’s Sans. Diction, h.v. 

f The four verities, or realities, are explained in several ways. 
See notes to Chap. XXII. 

f See Nouvean Journ, Asiat. Vol. VII. p. 291. 

§ Boa yan tcing sou ; book I. 

'll Fa Tioua king ; book I. 

See Nouvean Joum, Asiat. Vol. VII, p, 260. 

S Boa yan king sou ; book I. Thian Jto i [esc hiao yi tsi cliu) 
book VII. p. 3. 
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who are befnga fur more nearly approaching 
to absolute perfection Again, there Is another classification 
under fue different beads, to trit ; lit, the translation of 
Jffen , 2nd, that of ; 3rd, that of SAravakas, or htartn , 
4th, that of Prat^eka Buidhat^ or district llelhgenccs , 5lh, 
that ol Bodhx satltLai ,* or a little differently, tst, the less 
Paua, or translation of men and Gpds , and, that of the 
Shrat.aka$ , 3rd, that cixhci fVatytka Buddhas , 4th, that of 
Badhuatl c ts , 5lh, that of Xiuddhat or the grra/ hanslatton, 
lifaha iana f I he triple division however is the most usual 
and that which most frequently occurs in ordinary Buddhist 
writings 

It IS to the Tri iaaa (hat the double metaphor is applied of 
the fhret ears and the three ammals swimming a river The 
car IS to be taken here as the emblem of that which a(/ra/;«x 
hi rcra/tx/rg, or that which ficrtcs as a vehicle, and the idea 
i<i connected with that attached to J'una, and the means by 
which man may escape from the world, and enter upon 
mriatia To the first car Is yoked a sheep, an animal which 
in flight ne\cr looks back to observe whether It be followed 
b) the rest 0! the flock And thus it represents the bhrava-> 
kas, a class of men who seek to escape from the three worlds 
by the observation of the four realities ,but who occupied 
solely with their own rahation, pay no regard to that of other 
men The second car is drawn b> //eer, animals which can 
look back upon the herd that follow them This is typical 
of the Vrat}ekaBuddhas, who, by their knowledge of the twelve 
JVtdanas,^ effect their own emancipation from the circle of the 
three worlds, and at the same time neglect not the salvation 
of other men The third car Is drawn by an or, which 
typifies the Hodhisai/was of the doctrine of the three Pt/akas, 
(see note 19, Chap XVI) who practice the six means of 
^alvdtion, and seek the emancipation of others without regard 
to themselves, as the ox endures with patience whatever bur 
then IS imposed upon him $ 

The three animals swimming a river, are the elephant, the 
horse, and the hare The river is emblematical of pure reason 
the three classes above noted, the Shravakas, the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas, equally emerge from the 


• Pu fa«jj<i« A,in<; aoB, book XXII p 17 v 
t /Zoa 2/an, i» cAinii Xioo I, book XXlI p jg 
% Obsenattom eur quejques points, p 58 
I Fa bona king, book xx 
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three worlds, and bear testimony to pure reason; but 
their faculties and their dignity vary in extent. Thus 
when an elephant, a horse, and a hare cross a river together, 
they each sink to greater or less depths in the stream : the 
■eUphani, touching the bottom, resembles the Bodhisafiwa, 
practising the six means of salvation, and bencfitting all crea- 
tures by ten thousand virtuous actions ; suppressing the errors 
of sight and of thought, the effects of custom and of passion, 
•and making manifest the doctrine (bodhi). The horse sinking 
deep, but not reaching the bottom of the stream, is the 
Praiycka, who by the means aforesaid, suppresses the errors 
of sight and thought, as well as the effects of prejudice and 
passion, and manifests the nature of the true vacuum without 
attaining to absolute purity. The third is the hare, which 
floating on the surface of the stream without the power of 
penetrating deep, typifies the Shrdvaka, who practises the 
four realities, and suppresses the errors of thought and sight, 
without being able to emancipate himself entirely from the 
influence of passion and prejudice.* 

A complete exposition of all that is understood by the 
observances of these various classes would be nothing short 
of a treatise of Buddhism, and would far exceed the limits of 
a note ; suffice it that these modes of iranslation are so many 
probationary steps by which men are led to a higher ora 
lower grade in the psychological hierarchy extending from 
inferior beings to the absolute. The less iranslation consists 
in the observance of the precepts and the rites of religion. 
The five precepts and the ten virtues are the vehictihm of this 
iranslation, by which men and Gods escape the four evil 
%rades, namely, the condition of Asura, that of demons, that of 
brutes, and that of hell, remaining still, however, in the 
whirlpool of transmigration. In the mean translation three 
orders of persons effect their emancipation from the circle of 
the three worlds, either by listening to the oral instructions of 
Buddha {^hrdvakas), or in meditating upon individual vicissi- 
tudes and the true void ol the soul [Pratyeka Buddhas), or by 
the help of the ten means of salvation which draw all men along 
' with them beyond the circle of the three worlds {Bodhisatiwas). 
Lastly, in the great translation the understanding, arrived at 
its highest point of perfection, conducts all living beings to 
• the condition of Buddha.f Explained according to European 

* 1 Ilian tai see Jciao i, and Pa lioua Iduan yi, qouted in the San 
. tsangfa sou ; book XI. p. 12 , 

f Hoayanjthe chapter upon Ihe One i?ccoZMiiOM, quoted in 
v'the Sail isang fa sou ; book XXII. p. 16. 
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noUoni, the Inx /rtnslafian conststi In mortltlf and cxtenitl 
tcIIrIoui obiervance the nrin, In tradiuonil or sponuneou* 
psjchological arrangements, and the gm/ iramh/ion In tn 
abstruse, refined, and highly mystical theology 

It may be rcadil) concetved that Huddblst nations would 
attain to higher or lower degrees on the trenthtxon scale as 
Ihelr dispositions might be more o- less contemplative, or 
their JnteJlcciual condllion more or less refined Those to 
the north of the Himalayan range preferred, according to the 
Chinese, the Un /runr/j/n, that Is morals and mythology, as 
most consistent with their nomadic and warlike habits, while 
the softer people of the south, devo ed to speculatiie reveries 
under the influence of a more genial climate, generally aspir- 
ed to the higher study of the %rt 3 t IrantlaUin, and sought to 
propagate US doctrines amongst the neighbouring nations * 
We thus KC how Uic monks of an) monastery might devote 
themscUes at option to the study o( either, and may com- 
prehend how the Buddhists distinguished their sacred works 
Into those which contained the most exalted and lehned dog- 
mas of their theology, and those of mere morality and irm- 
bohcai m)nhs Hence the nine kinds of Looks U(^e, 

Gotha, Jtihato, falola Adhhitoihorna, Viona, Vat^uho, 
VfoiarenaJ, were divided mto two classes, those appertain- 
ing to the grtat and those to the /m tnnslation Finally, this 
explains the distinction vaguely alluded to by preMoui writers, 
of a popular and an esoteric doctrine In Uuddhism, both 
atlribuied to Sikya Mum lilmself f hereafter have 

occasion to recur to this subject R 

(5) Tht laity,— \n Chinese Sou )xn, common people. 
This word occurs already In the preceding sentence, but its 
religious application in this place is evident from its antithesis 
to SAo mm, Samaneans R 

(6) Sh<s mm , — the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit 
word Sramana, in Its Pah from SflOTonu The meaning of the 
word, according to Chinese authors Is one toAo rtsfratnt hit 
ihotighl, or one who tlritvtt and rtstrint hxmitlfX According 


• CAHou fun, book XXXIII 

f See Manni, i?efatioii <fu royaumsde ^unjuin , p 197 Georgi, 
Tibet aaj. &c. Oetchichto der oit HonffoUen, p t6 35$ 
-Hilt del Huns , Yol it p 3x4 Hodgson, 3 roniact. Roj Ae Boe 
Vol n p 354 

{ Klaproth lx it c / in tl new senes , Vol 11 p 163 Sdn 
Ma j /« ii7 , book X\ I p 7 V and \ Will p 34ef/>ai* 
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to Others it is the common name of Buddhists or heretics. 
The ancients knew the term and transcribed it with exact- 
ness.’^ 

The S/ia men are characterised by the following deno- 
minations;— ist, Shing tao '&ha men ; those who accomplish the 
doctrine, that is to say, in sight of Buddha embrace a religious 
life, attain to the extinction of all cupidity, the dissipation of 
ignorance and of all other imperfections, and so work out the 
principles of the doctrine, and, ^Tioue tao %ha men\ those who 
having obtained for themselves its advantages, are in a condi- 
tion to promulgate the true Law, and to induce others to 
enter upon the path of Buddha. 3rd. Hoai tao Sha men, 
those who overthrow the Law by infringing its principles, 
practising all manner of wickedness, and boasting of con- 
ducting themselves Brahmanically, when they do quite the 
reverse. 4th, Ho tao Sha men ; those who revive the doctrine, 
or who are the living doctrine ; inasmuch as having extingui- 
shed desire, dissipated ignorance, and practised all manner of 
good deeds, they aggrandise the established law and subdue 
their senses by knowledge (hrafna),f—R. 

“ Shama, is a word of the Sanscrit language, signifying 
compassionate feeling ; that is to say, to feel compassion for 
those who walk in the wrong way, to look benevolently on 
the world, to feel universal charity, and to renovate all crea- 
tures. This word means also, to observe one’sself with the 
utmc St diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility.” — Laws 
of the Shamans, translated jrom the Chinese hy Neumann . — ■ 
J. W. L. 

(7) The law of India, Thian chu fa Thian chu, is the 

ordinary name of India in Chinese books, It is written with 
a chaip.cter which is most likely an abbreviation of tu, and 
should therefore be read Thian tou, which is one form of the 
many names Shin tou, Hian teou, Sin theou, Youan tou, Yin 
tou, all transcriptions more or less altered of Sin theou, 
Sinde, Hind, Hindu, which according to the Chinese, 
signify the moon.X — R. 

The word Thian chu, designating India, is quoted for the 
first time in Chinese annals in the 8th year of the reign of 
the emperor Ning ti, of the Han dynasty; corresponding with 


Strabo, Lie.* XV. Prophyr. de Ahstin, &c. 

t Yu Ida 556 ti Ian, quoted in the San ieang fa sou, Book 
XVI. p. 7. " — 

I Plan i flan, Book LVIII. 
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65 B. C. This name is found neither in the A 7 «g, nor In any 
vrork Interior to that period.— Kl. 

(8) A barbarcus language the text hou yu- This 

expression is usually applied to the language of the Tartars 
and other partially civilized people. Fa hian's remark would 
lead one to believe that the people who' inhabit the country 
to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to separate races, 
having each peculiar idioms, without reference to the Indian 
tongue which religion had introduced into these countries. 
These languages must have been the Tibetan, the Turkish, 
and certain Getlc and other unknown dialects. It Is doubtful 
whether at that period any Mongul nation had advanced in 
this direction. — R. 

(9) The boohs of India and the language of India ; — in all 
probability the Sanscrit. We are ignorant whether in those 
times the works of the Buddhists were written in Pali. The 
latter idiom is well distinguished from the Sanscrit by differ- 

■ ences of which the nature of the Chinese language did not 
permit the representation in the transcript. We arc led to 
Infer therefore that the Fan* language was indifferently the 
Sanscrit or the Pali. There U reason further to believe that 
the books whiclt the Chinese obtained in the northern parts 
0! India were in Sanscrit, those from the south, in Pali. Fa 
bian, who studied the language to enable him to understand 
and copy the sacred works, throws no light upon this point, 
although he visited so many monasteries from the north of 
India to Ceylon. — R. 

As the religion of Sakya, unlike that of Brahmanism, was 
one of conversion, and not of exclusion, and as it was propa- 
gated with ardour by its founder and his immediate disciples, it 
necessarily follows that the language in which they addressed 
the multitude must have been that best understood by the 
latter. Was it then the Sanscrit? At the time of penning the 
foregoing note, (he lamented Remusat was neceisariiy igno- 
rant of James Fn'nsep'ls splendid discoveries, which satis- 
factorily establish the fact that the most ancient epigraphic 
monuments in all parts 0! India, from Girinar in Guzerat iii 
DhauU in Cuttack, are Buddhist in substance, and Pali in 
language. The inference from this is irresistible, and scarcely 
needs confirmation from other sources, that the Pali, (the 
present and the traditional sacred tongue of Buddhism,) was 
the popular language of that faith in Us earliest ages, and was 
anciently spoken, or at least understood, throughout all India. 
This conclusion is further borne out by the internal evidence 


Pian i haw, page 2. 
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of the language itself, which, so far being rude and uncultivat- 
ed as prejudices imbibed from brahmanical sources led 
European scholars to suppose, (and amongst others the 
accomplished Colebrooke, see As. Res. Vol. VII. p. 199) 
appears to have attained a very high degree of refinement, 
even so far back as the time of Sakya Muni himself. But 
upon this subject, I cannot do better than quote the opinion 
of that most competent authoritj’, the Hon. Mr. Tumour, 
who thus sums up a short historical and critical notice of the 
Pali : “The foregoing observations, coupled with the historical 
data, to which I shall now apply myself, will serve, I trust, to 
prove that the Pali or Magadhi language had attained the 
refinement it now possesses, at the time of Goutam Buddha’s 
advent. No unprejudiced person, more especially a 
European who has gone through the ordinary course of a 
classical tuition, can consult the translation of the Balawataro, 
without recognizing in that elementary work, the rudiments 
of a precise and classically defined language, bearing no 
inconsiderable resemblance, as to its grammatical arrange- 
ment, to the Latin; nor without indeed admitting that little 
more is required than a copious and critical dictionary, to 
render the acquisition of that rich, refined, and poetical lan- 
guage the Pali, as facile as the attainment of Latin." 
\Mahavanso\ Introd. p. xxvii.) 

The Buddhists of Ceylon are apt, however, to claim for their 
venerated Pali both greater antiquity ' higher rednemmt 
than the Sanscrit ; and “in support of this belief,” says Mr. 
Tumour, “they adduce various arguments which, in their judg- 
ment, are quite conclusive. They observe that the very word 
‘Pali’ signifies original, text, regularity ; and there is scarcely a 
Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon, who in the discussion of this 
question will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite 
VQxnQf—Sa Maghadi ; niula bhasa, narayeyade kappika, brah- 
mano chassuttalapa^ t^ambudahachapi bhasare : '•There is a 
language which is the root [of all languages)', men and brahmans 
at the commencement of the creation, who had never before heard 
nor uttered a human accent ; and even the Supreme Buddhas, 
spoke it : it is Magadhi.’ This verse is a quotation from Kach- 
chayano's grammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature 
■ of Ceylon.” {Ibid, p. xxii,) 

The superior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained 
with great ingenuity of argument by Eieut.-Col. Sykes, “On 
the Religious, Moral, and Political state of ancient India,” (J. 
R. A. S, Vol.VI.) but we must beware of adopting his opinions, 
which are adverse to those of every Sanscrit scholar of emi- 
nence, and are especially untenable^ since the pqblication of 
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the Behlstun Inscriptions by Major Rawlinson, In which we 
have monumental evidence of the high antiquity of a language 
clearly derived from the SansCTit. — J. R. A. S. Vol. X. 

The Pali continues to this day to be the sacred language 
of religion in all Buddhist countries, at least in those south of 
the Himalaj-as. Even In China, according to Mr. Gutzlaff, 
that tongue Is employed In the daily service of the temples ; 
although Medhurst, perhaps erroneously, states ft to be the 
Sanscrit ; n language which, except In a very corrupted form, 
the organs of the Chinese are wholly unable to pronounce 
(C/ 5 mo, its Slate and Prospedi ; page ao6.)— J. W, L. 

(to) Ou i ; — the barbarians of Ou : the Oulgours. — R. 

In a letter recently received from my friend Capt, Alexander 
Cunningham, now in command of the Expedition to Chinese 
Tarury, that gentleman indentifies the country of the Ouigours 
with the Strica of classical authors, and gives several reasons 
for so doing. *‘The first of these Is, says Capt. C., that the 
road leading to Serica lay over the Komedan mountains, at 
the source of the Oxus. This name still existed in A. D. 640, 
wlien Hiuan thsang visited India ; for he mentions Kiu mi tho 
on lite northern bank of Che Oxus, fl^long with Pc mi Ic, or 
Pamer, and Po lu lo, or Bolor. The next is that the Essedo« 
n>8 {magna gent, as Ptolemy calls them), derive their name 
from the Gallic word a chariot, or nagon. Now the 

people of the country around Beshbalitc were called by the 
Chinese Kiochehang from Kio ckt, a high-wheeled wagon, 
{auare, origin of coach T ) These people call themselves 
Ouigours, who are the Ouigouroi of the time of the emperor 
Justin, and the J/hagourot or Etagoxiroi of Ptolemy, which we 
may safely change to Outgouroi, the Ouigours, who, as 
their Chinese appellation of Kio tshang, (wagoners,) intimates, 
were the same as the Essedones. The Sera metropolis must 
have been Beshhalik, the capital of the Ouigours. The 
Psitaras river of Pliny, , must simply be the Su/arini, or the 
river Tarini, that is the united streams of the Kashgar, 
Yarkand, 3 d Khoien rivers.” Sec alio Wilson, An/r- 

ffua, pp.sit 2I3.~J.W.L. 

(ii) The Land of -By this name the whole of 

China is designated ; it is also the name of a dynasty of the 
third ternary before our era, the first known to Western nations, 
who th nee derived the various denominations of Sin», Since, 
China, Chinistan. But in the time of our traveller, a number 
of petty dynasties established in Shen si, revived the name of 
Thtin In that countiy, where it originated. , Fa hian having set 
out from Shen si, without doubt alludes 'to these dynasties 
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when he gives' to these Chinese monks the name of monks 
of Tisin.-^R. 

Although Fa hian evidently alludes to China proper upon 
this occasion, yet it must be remembered that the names^ 
2hsm Thsi, Chin, Tsin, &c. were applied to other countries 
long prior to the dynasty of Thsin which occupied the throne 
of China from B. C. 245 to 208. This is a point of great im- 
portance to .keep in mind ; for Klaproth and, after him, Col. 
Sykes (J. R. A. S. Vol. VI, p. 435) infer from the mention of 
the Chinas in the Laws of Menu (Chapter X. v. 44) that the 
date of that work was subsequent to the Thsin dynasty.. 
Lassen has learnedly discussed this subject in the Zeitschrift 
Jur die kunde des Morgenlandes, Vol. II. p. 36—33 (a volume, I 
regret to say, missing from our shelves) ; and has shown that 
the word Thsin is not necessarily derived from the dynasty 
of that name, but was applied to various states about the time 
of the Emperor Wou Wang, B. C. 1122. In the Ramayana 
the Chinas are associated with the nations inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Kashmir. (See Troyer Esqnisse dti Kashmir^ 
affixed to his edition of the Raj Tarangini, p. 322, note 10). 
Wilson {Vishnu Purana, p. 376, note 18 ) in vindicating of the 
antiquity of Menu and the Ramayana, supposes the word 
China to be a modern interpolation. But Lassen’s researches 
seem very satisfactorily to establish the integrity of the text ; 
and so demolish at a blow all theories built upon the supposed 
anachronism. — J, W. L. 

(12; Kao chhang . — The country of the Ouigours corres- 
ponding pretty accurately to the site of the' present town of 
the Turfan, began to bear this designation under the Wei,*^ 
that is about the third century. — R. 


CJiAPTER in. 

The Kingdom of Yu thian. 

Happy and flourishing is the kingdom of Yn thian.{i) The 
inhabitants live in the midst of great abundance. All, with- 
out exception, honor the Law, and it is the Law that ensures 
them the felicity they enjoy. Several times ten thousand 


* Wen hia7i thoung Mao, Book CCCXXXVI. p. 13, v. 
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ecclejUUcswe reckoned imongst them, tnan.v of trhom are 
devoted to the grttsl rfT«lufhn,{ 2 ) AU take their repast In 
common. The people of the country determine ibclr abode 
according to the stita. Ileforc the gate of every house they 
erect flttle towerr.fj) The tmallett of these may be about 
two tolscf In height. Thejp erect monasicrles( 4 ) of a square 
form, where stranger# are hospitably entertained, and find 
every thing requUUe for their comfort, 

The king of this country lodged Fa hlan and hi# com- 
panions in a Srng Ih hnJis) This Setg iia Ian is called 
Kiu no It li a temple of the gnat trantlalien, contain- 

ing three thousand ccclealaallcs. These take their meals 
in common on a signal ttruck.(7) On entering (he refectory 
their countenances are grave and sedate. They slt« each 
according to his rank, in order and in silence. They make 
no noise with their cups or their platters. These pure persons 
speak not to each other during meals, but signalise with ibefr 
fingers. 

Hoti king, Tan thing, and Han /<5o,(8) departed In advance 
and directed their steps to the kingdom of Kit 
Fa hlan and the rest, who were anxious to witness the 
Procession of Images, remained behind for three months 
and some da}s. There are In (his kingdom fourteen great 
Seng kia Ian, and it is impossible to reckon the number of 
smatfer ones. On the first day of the fourth moon(to) they 
sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they adorn 
and set in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
iapfsiiy and hasgjffgs balefre gate oi iJw chy. All 
ornamented and magniCccntly arranged. The king, the 
queen, and many elegant ladies arc stationed at this place. 
The monks of A7« wa //, being those devoted to the study 
of the grM/ translation, are most honored by the king, and 
take, therefore, the lead in the Procession of Images. At 
•• the distance of three or four li from the town is constructed 
a four-wheeled car for the Images, about three toises(ii) in 
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height, in the form of a moveable pavilion,- adorned with the 
seven precious things, with hangings, and curtains, and 
coverlets of silk. The Imagefiz) is placed in the middle ; 
on either side are two Phou while -around and 

behind are the images of the Gods. All are ‘carved in silver 
and in gold, with precious stones suspended in the air. When 
the Image is one hundred paces from the gate, the king 
despoils him of his diadem, dresses in new garments, and 
advancing barefoot, and holding in his hands perfumes and 
flowers, issues from the town accompanied by his retinue to 
march in front of the Image. He prostrates himself at its feet, 
and adores it, scattering flowers and burning incense. At 
the moment when the Image enters the town, the ladies and 
the young damsels in the pavilion above the gate, scatter 
from all sides a profusion of every variety of flowers, so that 
the car is completely concealed with them. ' 

There are different kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and 
each Seng kia Ian enacts the Procession of Images on a 
particular day. This ceremony commences on the ist day 
of the 4th moon, and the Procession of the Images is con- 
cluded on the 14th day, when the king and his ladies return 
to the palace. 

At seven or eight li west from the town there is a Seng 
kia Ian, called the JVew Temple of the King. Eighty 
years were occupied in building it, and the reigns of three 
kings were required to complete it. It may be twenty-five 
toises(i4) in height. There are to be seen many ornaments 
and sculptures on plates of gold and of silver. The most 
precious materials were brought together for the construction 
of the tower. A chapel, dedicated to Foe, has since been 
erected, and exquisitely adorned ; the beams, the pillars, 
the folding doors, the lattices, all are overlaid with plates of 
gold. Cells for the ecclesiastics are constructed separately, so 
beautiful and so highly decorated, that words fail to describe ’ 
them. The princes of the six kingdoms situated to the east of 
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ihe cKiln c' nounu5tt»(i5) itnd iMiher m cViilont etery 
ftecjoui In ihe^r fOMtiion, and Him* *1 iburdinlljr, 
Ibi! bu* « j>orl 5 on only li c»HfJ Into jcij jU ion 

NOTHS 

(t) *'The klnytlon tif \u ifilin'— IT^Ii hlheiownof 
Kbcan. ore ol ilioi« In Tmury «hkb »doj>led ihe religion 
ol Uuddha *ftd obicitcd 1 1 nte* i»»th ihe prcatcit maf^nl- 
Cetnee Tbe name cl IhU lo«tj U noi detited from the 
Mongol i»ord * Kho an ( t lo«ft ) »a wu long awppoied , 
bul (roTJ iwo Santkth wordi. «a I hate eUcwherc ahoirn, 
* Kou Sana," ilgnllylng the btetii ( mamma ) ol the earth 
Tlany itamei and etpreialont t>ottotred (tom Sanicnt, and 
nalurallied by rellgloft, begm to ihow jhemieJrc r already — K. 
(a) ‘ The pTcat trantUtloo Sec note a chapter II 
13) * Snail towers* —The Chmeae term here iranthted 
lower, eorrejpondi with the Sanikih word • hupa,’ • signifying 
"tumulus but In the language ol the lluddhlsts, this term 
U applied to buildings ol sever, nine, and even thirteen 
storlei. erected on spots where the relics ol sain's or ol gods 
were depoilled Such towers are frequently mentioned In 
the course ol his narraiUe by Fa hun Other accounts, 
itineraries and legends, make frequent allusion to similar 
towers Iheir dimtnijont riry greatly, those here spoken 
of were but two Chinese toiscs high or 6 I 30 metres (about 
so ft ) Many far imiUer ones miniature models of these, 
are also mentioned, and were perhaps use f for Ihe purposes 
of private devotion On Ihe other hard, a tower Is spoken 
of in Gandhara, 700 Chinese feet high or 216 metres twice 
the height of the Pinnacle of Ihe Invalids ni Paris — R 

(4) * Monaiterjes, ’—In ibe original * heng fang’’ a house 
for the ecclesiastics " Other expressions are more common 
Sec nexl note — R 

(5) "Seng kU Isn"— This word, borrowed from the 
Sanskrit, appears here for the ftrii lime, and must be 
explained Chinese authors explain it 10 mean "gardens 
or garden of several, or garden ol the community ' f ‘ Garden ' 
Implies habitation in the language ol Duddhism "Kla Ian" 
IS also used by abbreviation , but It cannot mean the ‘ garden 
of several, ' whatever the dictionary ol Khang hi may 


* hhang hi Titu tian ad verb Tha, rad XXXII 
f San Uariff /a I9u, ptssim 
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assert to the contrary. I have submitted these transcrip- 
tions and interpretations to M. E, Burnouf, who proposes 
the restoration ot “ Seng kia Ian ” by the Sancrit word 
“Sanga garam” the “house of the union,” or of “ united 
priests.” However this may be, the “Seng kia Ian” is the 
abode of the “ Feou thou,”^ that is of Buddha and the 
Sangas ; it is at once temple and monastery, in Sanscrit 
“ Vihara” ; and the part of the building where objects 
of worship are exposed to the adoration of the faithful, is 
denominated a “Chaitya.” The Tibetans ' call their monas- 
teries d“Gan-pa.” A description of these temples may be 
ftJund in the work of Georgi,t and representations of them 
in the plates annexed to Mr. Hodgson’s Memoir.J — ^R. 

Wilson, whose authority on such a subject is of great 
weight, suggests. (J. R. A. S. ‘Vol. V. p. no ) other and 
more probable etymologies of “Seng kia Ian,” in the Sanscrit 
words “Sangaloya, or Sankhyalaya ; alaya” signifying habita- 
tion or receptacle ; and “Sanga,” a community, or “Sankhya,” 
number ; or “Sangavihara” ; which Chinese organs would 
pronounce “vehala.” To judge from the analogy of sound, 
the first of these appears the most plausible etymology.— 
J. W. L. 

(6) “Kiu ma ti.” — ^Evidently a Sanscrit word ; perhaps 
Gomati, from “Go,” a cow. This is the original name of 
the river Goomty (Gomati) in Oude. — R. 

(7) “A signal struck.” — ^In the text “Khian chhoui ; 
meaning either a plate of metal, stone, or woodj which emits 
a sound on being struck, and thus serves to sumihon an 
assembly. — R. 

Wooden bells are used to this day in China. Neumann 
“visited the Hoe chung monastery ,at Canton when another 
European wished to- try the effects of this wooden roller. 
The Chinese “Ciceroni” however, recommended the gentle- 
man by all means to avoid it, lest it might bring all the 
priests of the monastery into the refectory.” “Catechism of 
the Sramans,” p. 105. Wooden bells with clappers, are 
elsewhere described by the same author. Porphyry (Lib. IV.) 
speaks of the Samaneans {^amanaioi) regulating their actions 
by the sound of a bell. — ^J. W. L. 

(8) “Hoei tha” : — one of companions of Fa hian, whose 
name, not enumerated before, signifies “Intelligent Penetra- 
tion.”— R. 

* Kang hi Tseu tian ; vide Ida. 
f Alph. libei. page 407. , 

I Trans. R. A. S. Vol. II. pp. 245, 257. 
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(9) "The country of Kte chha.” See note 7, Chapter V. 

(10) "The ist day ol Uic fourth' moon."— If, as Is not 
Improbable, Fa Iilan reckons after the Chinese calendar, 
this ceremony must have begun on the 4th June, and continu- 
ed to the i8lh.— R. 

Or if Fa hlan be supposed 'to have adopted the Indian 
calendar, it began nn the "first of the moon of Assar a 
matter of some little importance, as will be seen by and by. 
At the time of our travelter’a passage through India the 
year commenced in the month of Chaitia. (Prinsep’s Tables, 
and pan, p. 18 )— J. W. L. 

(11) ‘Three toises," about 9. 180 m. or about 30 English 
feet in height. The cars used in India at the present time 
hare, according to the testimony of travellers, fully this 
elevation.— R. 

(is) The "Image.”— Fa hlan does not particularise the 
divinity whose Image was paraded on this occasion ; most 
probably it was that of a liuddha ; but we have not auQiclent 
information on Uie slate of Buddhism at Khotan in the fifth 
Century to enable us to decide whether ibis object of worship 
was a terrestrial Buddha, like Sakya Muni, or divine one, like 
Amitabha; or in short, whether it was Duddua par excellence. 
The circumstance to be spoken of in the next note, renders 
the last supposition the more probable, Inssmuch as ma 
ti was a monastery of the great revolution. — R. 

(13) "Two Phou aa.’— The principal image had on each 
side those of two Pheu ta ot Bcdhisaltwat. Taking this account 
literally, it would appear that the God was accompanied by 
two inferior divinities, perhaps, Bodhisattwas; but it Is more 
probable that Buddha had on each hand the two acolytes of 
the Supreme Triad, DAarma and Sanga.* Others of the 
abundant triads of Buddhism may also be adduced, as the 
three Bodhisattwas, Manjuiri, Vajravam and Padmapam; or 
else Amita^ho, Sakya 'munr, and Alaitrtya, Ac. The gods 
whose images were placed at a greater distance from the 
principal figure, are called TAian in the text ; these are the 
Devat of the Hindus, the ZAa of Tibet, the Tctgri of the 
Mongols ; such as Indra, Brahma, and other divinities of the 
Brahmanical ‘ pantheon, far inferior in the system of the 
Buddhist, to the pure or purified Intelligences,' the Buddhas,' 
Bodhisattwas, &C.—R. " ' 

The reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close 
resemblance betwixt the Bouddha procession here described 

• See the plates accompanying Mn Hodgson's Meraoii^, 
Tram. n. A. 5., V01. 11. 
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and that of Jagannath, of which indeed it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the model and 
prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took 
place, corresponds, as we have seen above, very closely with 
that of the Rath Jatra, and the^duration of the festival 'was 
about the same. The principal image with its supporters on 
either hand, seems the very counterpart oiyagannath, Balaram 
and Subhadra *, and when we further bear in mind that the 
famous temple at Puri is supposed to stand on the site of an 
ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accom- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the suspension of all caste 
for the time being; and lastly, that the image contains the 
supposed relics of Krishna,— a feature entirely abhorrent from 
Hinduism, but eminently characteristic of Buddhism, — I- 
think we can scarcely doubt that the procession of Jagannath 
had its origin in the observances of the latter faith. — J. W. L. 

(14) “Twenty-five toises," about 76.500 metres; a little less 
than the height of the Pantheon at Paris. — R. 

About 250 English feet. Although the great size attribut- 
ed to these monasteries and Sthupas may have an air of ex- 
aggeration, yet the good faith of our simple-minded pilgrim 
must not be lightly impugned upon these grounds. The 
remains of Buddhist structures visible to this day, go far to 
confirm Fa hian's statements. The height of the “Ruanwelle 
Dagoba” in Ceylon, originally 270 feet, was still 189 feet 
when visited by Major Forbes in 1828 ; that of the “Abhaya- 
giri” is 240 feet; and that of the “Jaitawanaramaya” 

( originally 315 feet high ) the same. (See Knighton, “on 
the Ruins of Anuradhapura, in Ceylon” ; J. A. S. Vol. 
XVI. p. 213.)— J- W. L. 

(15) “The chain of mountains”. — ^The mountains here 
spoken of are the “Tsoung ling”, or the Onion Mountains, to 
the west of Khotan, a chain which crossing in a north and 
south direction, rejoins the mass of the Himalaya. It will be 
seen further on that Fa hian gives a name equivalent to that 
of Himalaya, to various ranges ordinarily bearing different 
denominations. As to the six kingdoms situated to the east 
of the chain, the princes of which sent to the new temple of 
the king magnificient offerings. Fa hian designates them in 
no precise manner ; but without doubt “Shen shen, Ou hou”, 
and “Kao chhang”, countries he had traveresed, and in which 
Buddhism was established, were three of them ; the remain- 
ing three were probably situated between the Desert and the 
Onion Mountains.* — R. 


Wen hian thoung Mao, Book CCCXXXVL p. 6, 
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Kingdom of l*ic T»ej ho — Ttounj: ting moandioi.— 
KinjJocs of Vu fio«t. 

After the fourth moon, the cctemony of the Procciilon of 
Imsgct being concluJeJ. Srej s^to ict out Jilonc in the 
rulte cf a httharUn ptrcecdnj to K/ 

Fa hUn and the ten proceeded toiratdi the kingdom of 
Ttfu ^^>.(5) They lia^cntd for iwcntj-five da)f. and 
at the end o! that time artUed in that kingdom. I'be 
king is J^rmJy attached fa the faith (1) There are in this 
cotinlty about one thousand ecclctnitlcf, for the most 
pail adherents of ihe /MTiArfion. The itavelieri 

sojourned there fifteen day*, and th<'ti proceeded itnithTrard ; 
and haring marchcl four dayi, entered the Ttjunff liniis) 
mountains, and artiied at the kingdom of }*» dm(6) where 
they halted. Hating refreshed themselves, they resumed 
.iheJf journey, »nd in lireni}-}{*e daft they reached the king- 
dom of KfV where they rejoined //cn Arn^andlhe 

others. 


KOT£S. 


( 1 ) A "barbirtan prlcsp*.— 7 Wp /in is a synonym of 
Taoite; a name giicn to she seci.anan! of Zaa /sru and 
T-at; « P-w/s-w.”. 1 

why M. Remusat has translated this word, a barbarian 
priest.— Kl. 

On showing (he origloat characters to a Chinese friend, fae 
unhcsiutingly explained them to mean a "piiesi", ("padre,") 
and not a "traveller," as MM. Klaproth and I^nndresse would 
rather Interpret them. See the last note to Chapter XL.— 
J. W. L. 

(a) "Ki pin", — Cophenc, or the country watered by the 
Cophes. Renneli supposed the affluent of the Indus, so 

S 
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named by the ancients, to be indentical with the “CowmuU" ; 
Saint-Croix believes it rather to be the “Merhamhir.” The 
syllable Cow is propably a remnant of the ancient appellation. 
“Ki pin,” which Chinese authors confound with Cashmere,* 
and which Deguigne has taken for Samarcand, supposing the 
latter to be identical with “Kaptchak", corresponds with the 
country of Ghizneh and Candahar. It is celebrated in 
Chinese Geography, and appears to have been a flourishing 
seat of Buddhism. — R. 

The "Gomal”, (not “Cowmull”) rises at “Durchelly,” in the 
country of Ghizneh, to the south of Sirefza ; and runs at first 
towards the south-west, but soon turning to the south, pursues 
<that course towards “Domendi”, where it receives the river 
“Murrunye” and the ‘"Kondour”, which has its source in the 
neighbourhood of Tirwa. Thence the Gomal proceeds easter- 
ly to Sirmagba, where it is joined by the “Zhobi” ; a river 
nearly as large as the Gomal itself, rising in the mountains of 
“Kend”, east of “Berchori”, and running to a district to which 
it gives its name. A little to the east of Sirmagha, the Gomal 
crosses the chain of the Suliman mountains, passes before 
Raghzi, and fertilises the country inhabited by the tribes of 
Daulet Khail and Gandehpur. It dries up in the defile of 
Pegou, and its bed is supplied with water only in the rainy 
season, when it rejoins the ri^ht of the Indus to the south-east 
of the town of Paharpour.— Kl. 

The cophen of the ancients is not, as Rennell and the 
French Editors suppose, the Gomal, an inconsiderable moun- 
tain stream, dry all the year except at the season of the perio-' 
dical rains. The Cabul River is the only one that corresponds 
with the accounts given of the Cophen by the historians of 
Alexander, particularly Arrian, who describes it as falling into 
the Indus in the country of Peukelaotis and carrying along 
with it the tributary waters of the Malantus, Suastus/ and 
Garseus. ( Indica IV. ii.) Some oh these names will be 
identified hereafter from the narrative of our pilgrim and the 
Itinerary of Hiuan tshang. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to 
the country watered by the Cophen ; Sefig shao most pro- 
bably took the westerly or more direct one ; while Fa hian and 
the rest proceeded to the same country by the more circuitous 
route of the Indus and Peshwar. Why this seperation took 
place is not stated, nor does it appear that Seng shao ever 
after rejoined the little band. He was one of those whom our 
pilgrim overtook at (^hangy. — J, W. L. 




Ftan i imi, Book LIII. 
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(3) “Tscu ho”.— This country Is placed by Fa Wan at 
the distance of l^xnty-five days march from Khotan ; but the 
direction 1*5 not stated. On connidcrinfj the route which our 
tra\‘el!ers would In all prohablhty follow, and the poiUlons they 
afterwards atialnid, 1 have traced this portion of their Journey 
fouth-weslerly from Khotan. Chinese Geographers identify 
Ihe name of “Tseu ho”, which seems lo s»RniIy the "unions of 
ssnt" with that of "Chu ktu pho”, or “Chu klu phan”, words 
apparently derived from the Simktit. Ir» the absence of other 
Information 1 liiall here transcribe the deiatia touching this 
subject, found in the Chinese collections.* 

'•The country of ‘‘Tseu ht> has been known since the lime 
of the later ffan, (3d century). It formerly constituted a 
single kingdom with that of Si ("a fsfern nig/it"), but at 
present the two states have independent kings. The rest* 
dence of the king of Tscu ho is called the ' Valley of KUn” ; 
ills iooo/i(tooleacuesWrom *‘Sou le' and Khachgar ; and 
contains 350 families and 40CO soldlers.f 

"Under the Wei of the north, in the third year ’‘King 
fnfng" (sea) in the r sih moon, there came irlbule from Ihe 
country of ‘•Chtt kiu phan'*. This country Is to the west 
of "Ju thian” (Khotan) Its Inhabitants live In the midst of 
mountains. There are corn and plenty of wild ftuUs. The 
whole popuiatton observes the Law of Foe. The language 
Is the same as that of Khoun. Tbit state is subject to the 
"Ye tha" (Getx). Another tribute came in the 4lh year, 
"Young phlng" (511) 5th rooon.t 

"The Cd« kin fiko," called also "Chiu klu phan,” sent 
tribute In the years "\Vou te" (618— 6261; this Is the country 
designated "Tieu ho.” under the Han dynasty. There are 
four countries, known since the lime of the than, which are 
united to it, namely, "SI ye, Fhou, li, Y nal," and "Te jo." 
It is exactly 1000 li welt from Khoran, and 300 // north 
of the "Tsoung loung" mountains. On the west it is coter- 
minous with the country of "KIio phan tho to the north 
at the distance of 900 // is the frontier of "Sou le" (Kashgar). 
To the south at 3000 it the Kingdom of Women. It con- 
tains 2000 soldiers. The law of "Feou thou’’ is held in 
honour. The characters used are those of the brahmans.}— R, 


• i’mn I t/a«, Book LX. • 

t Notice 0 / Wctteni Countries^ quoted In the Plan i iian, p. l. 

♦ Li/e of the Emperor 5iova» ^ron (i quoted In Phn ( Han, 
B. LX. p. 1. V. 

, § 2)esc. of Weslern Cottnlrke quoted in tltc Plan i {iau, p. 2, 
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The position of the kingdom “Tseu ho” is determined 
in the last edition of the *‘Tai thsing y thonng chi” (Section 
419). It is the present canton of “Kouke yar’ (blue scarped 
bank) situated to the south of Yerkijang, 70® 40"*" E. of 
Paris, and 37" 30 N. Lat, on the rishl _bank of the river 
“Kara sou which runs northerly and falls in the “Tiz ab,” or 
’‘Tfngsa ab osteng,” a right affluent of the ‘‘Yerkiyang deria” 
This canton being distant five degrees of longitude west from 
Khctan. and the roads being indirect, it is not surprising that 
Fa hian should occupy twenty-five days upon the fourney. 
The kingdom of ‘'Chu kiu pho” extends from “Ingachar or 
“Yanghi hissar,” in the present terrilor)- of Kashgar, to 
“Youl arik,” in that of Yerkiyang. It is therefore identical 
with "Tseu ho.”^ — KL 


fi) "Firmly attached to religion.” — ^The author employs 
a peculiar e.xpression, borrowed from the ascetic vocabulary 
of his faith ; /sing /sr:, singnifying properly, "e^orts towards 
purity, progress in subtle, or holy things'" ; in Sanskrit "virya.” 
It is one of the ten means of attaining absolute perfection, or 
in the language of Buddhism, of “attaining the other shore.” 
I have had occasion before to speak of this means or “para- 
mita*f (see in particular ‘‘Journal Asialique, tom. YIt p. 
250). Further details will be found in the ‘‘Comentaire sur le 
Vocabulaire Pentaglolte,” by M. E. Burnouf and myself.—R. 

(5) "The Tsoung ling mountain.” — Y'e have already seen 
(Chap. HI. note 17) that this chain of hills, detached from the 
great mass of the Himalaya, runs, according to Chinese 
Geographers, in a direction nearly due north. Fa hian speaks 
here no doubt of some branch detached from the great eastern 


range. Oar travellers on, leaving "Tseu ho,” fell in with it 
after having proceeded four days in a southerly direction. 
They were fifty-five days in crossing it ; and of these thirty 

In the very midst 
see.n further on, a 


were spent in marching rewards the west, 
of these mountains ihev found, as will be 
kingdom ^med "Kie chha.” — R. 

(6) "1 he kingdom of Yu hoei.’’ — This word is apparently 
tne transcription of some local name ; further we know 
nothing.t nor is the countrr’ our travellers describe sufficiently 
known to furnish U5 with the means of comparison,— R. 

In a subsequent note Chapter Y.) M, Klaproth endea- 
vours to sdentify *'Yu hoei ’ with Ladakh, but not very’ satis- 
factorily ; for it "Tseu ho’’ be indentica! with “Kouke var” it 
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Cinnoi be lc »5 thin 150 niUci dUect dlmnce from Lidabh, 
rendcMnj Jt lhu» lmr>oji»b!c ibat our thould reich 

ihc Uuer place In ibc shori ipacc of four daji.— j. W. L. 


’ ciuraru V. 

The kingdom of Klc chh*. 

The king o! Kir eclchraict the che \sjt 
Pin <ht ,»».'/ ut signinet In Chlncte the ^rtat yr/K- 
furnnhl eutrtUr. At the tttne of* this aiiembly the 
mn are intiied from ail ditcctloni. They gather like 
the clouds, «llh pomp and gravity At the place where the 
clergy tit ate suipended hang.ngs, fiagi, and canopies. A 
throne ii prepared and adorned with lolui ilo-Acts of silver and 
of gold, and elegant teats are arranged below it. Thither the 
king and his ofllcert repair to perform their devotions accord* 
ing to theL?w. This ceremooy hits one month, or two, or 
three } and generally takes place In spring time,(e) When the 
king lUes from the assembly, he exhorts hit ministers to per- 
form (heir dcTOliom In turn. Some occupy one day In this 
duly, some two, and some three or fuc When all have finished 
their devotions, the king dfittiljutes^j} the horse which he 
rides, hit saddle and his bridle, the horses of the principal 
officcri of hh kingdom and of other persons of disUncllon, 
as well as all kinds of ssoollcn stuffs and precious things, and 
all that the SA<r nm may require. All the officers bind them- 
selves by vows, and distribute alms ; they then redeem from 
the ecclesiastics all these donations. 

This country is cold and mountainous, No other grain 
but corn arrites at maturity. At soon .is the clergy have 
received their annual provision of grain, the weather, however 
fine before, becomes cloudy , the king Is accustomed, 
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therefore, to ordain that these shall not receive their annual 
provision till the harvest arrive at maturity. 

There is in this kingdom a vase into which Foe spat ; it 
is of stone, and of the same colour as Foe’s begging pot.(4) 
There is also a tooth of Foe, (5) and in honor of this tooth the 
people of the country have erected a tower. There are more 
than a thousand ecclesiastics, all attached’ to the study of the 
less revolution. 

To the east of these mountains the natives dress in coarse 
habiliments, similar to those of the land of Thsin, except the 
difference of stuffs of wool and of felt. The ^Jia meit con- 
formably to the Law, make use of wheels, (6) the efficacy of 
which is not to be described. 

This kingdom is in the midst of the mountains Tsoung 
On advancing to the south of these mountains, the 
plants and fruits become quite different ; there are but three, 
plants, — the bamboo, the pomegranate, and the sugar-cane,-— 
that resemble those of China. 

NOTES. ' 


(i) “Pan che yue sse.” This word is evidently of Sans- 
krit origin, and means, according to our author, “the great 
quinquennial assembly.” It is a compound of the Sanskrit 
radical panclia, pancha five [and yukti re-union, assembly. 

KI.3— R. 

To this etymology Professor Wilson objects that yukti is 
never used to denote an assembly or meeting of men ; and he 
suggests pancha-varsha, as the probable reading ; pancha^ 
five, and varsha, a yt^ar. The difficulty with regard to this 
restoration is, that yue sse dots not appear a very likely 
transcript of varsha ; peihaps a more probable Sanscrit ' 
etymon is ayu, a word employed to signify either a year or 
the age of a man, Thus the ordinary salutation or blessing 
of a brahman of the present day is Satayu Bhaba, ‘live a 
hundred years.’ The commentator on the Raghu Vansa'-in 
explanation of a passage in the text, purushayusTia jihinyo, 
observes Safayu vai purusa. Hence pauchayusha would be 
“five yearly.” 
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A« to the "RTeit qulnqu«nnhl Mtembljr" here fpoVen of 
it, it wM tnoit prohibit the vefy rcligtou* fcjtival ordained 
for perperuil obtcmnct In hi* own dominion! by the em- 
peror AioxA, tnd exterdcl by bit inHoence to neighbouring 
counuie*. In his third edict, he t»yf— “Thu* ipolc the 
beat ctibeio^'td king I'i^adatl : Iljr inc after the twcllih year of 
my aBointmcnl.ihii commandment li made 1 KNctywirere in 
the con juffcd protlnce* Among the faiihlul, whether my own 
lubjecti or foreigneri, ’‘after every f»tc yean, “ left there be a 
public humlllaiSon for ibli cxpie*! object, yea for the con- 
firmation of aiiiue and the lupprcirion cl dugracefu! acti. 
Good and proper U dutllal teivice to tnoiHcr and father 
toward* friendi and klnjMk. Owardi brahman* and sramanr, 
exceitervl It chaiUy ; ptodisabty and nabrlout tlander arc not 
gotn!. All ihU the leader ol the cangregation thall lociileate 
to the artcmbly with appropriate explanation ami rzimple." 
fjoumai As. Soc. Voi, VII. p. ceo) In the origirral of the 
loregoing the word* ilgnlfyrng every f.vc teat* arc fanchttu 
fsnthstu t&tnu't word* which mrglit aUo \ciy well form 
the original of the awaward Chineie ttanicriptlon in our 
tMt-J. \V. L 

(:) 1 bellc« that this'* patiase ihouM be translated, 
'either the first month, or the second, or the third, but 
generally In spring. '—*K 1 . 

(j) “Oiitrlbmion, aim*.”— Tbc traveller here employ* 
the consecrated word pou thu cqulratcni to the Sanscrit 
term This li the first of the ten or mean* 

of’ialvatlon. . See above, Cb. i, note »r, and Ch. IV’. note 

4.-K. 

(4) “The pot of hoe.*' — The aim* pot la one 0! the 
characteristic utenills of r religious mendicant. Ihat used 
by Sakya Muni during Irli terrestiisl existence, became a 
vc^ precious relic. Ii will be *pokcn ol agam, Chap XII. 

(5^ ‘'A tooth of Foe.’*^THc teeth of Toe are amongst 
the most celebrated religues of lluddhlsm. 'fho hlitory o! 
ihli religion preiervef rrrany facra connecied with those 
precious remairt|of the body of bakya Muni-~>H. 

(6) “Wheels “—In the text chhauau, a circular and 
revolving object, and not hn, [ch-akra rn Sanscrit, \\Gorla: 
in Tibetan, and kurdou In Mongai.) The passage may 
be differently understood, buc ri probably refers to 
"praying wheels,' or cylinders to which prayers are 
affixed, and which are made to revolve with the utmost practi- 
cable japldity, to obtain for the devoiee at every revolution, tiro 
same merit a* the recital of the prayer, A description rf this 
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practice may be found in accounts of travellers who have 
visited Tartary.’^ The idea of a wheel, or of “circular 
revolution,” is moreover, one of those which recur most 
frequently in the metaphorical language of Buddhism. We 
have already seen that this is the proper meaning of the 
mystical expression vo.na ( Chap. 11 . note 4. ) The wheel 
is one of the eight symbols ( viiaragas in Sanscrit naiman 
fakil, in Mongol ) observed in Buddhist temples.f It is 
the symbol of supreme power in the hands of those monarchs 
who are held to have exercised universal dominion, and 
who are for this reason termed “Chakravarti, or turners of the 
wheel it is the emblem of the “transmigration of souls,” 
which, like a circle, is without beginning or end. It is also the 
emblem of preaching ; and to announce that a Buddha has 
begun to preach the doctrine, it is said that he has begun to 
“turn the wheel of the Law.’’ 

Lastly, the different branches of a doctrine, or the different 
systems embraced by those who adopt them, receive also 
the name of wheel ; thus, “the precepts of the wheel of the 
superior law, of the wheel of the middle law, and of that of 
the inferior law.” This expression, when it occurs in the 
narrative of Fa hian, refers most probably to the use of 
“praying wheels,” which appear at present to be peculiar to 
the Buddhists of the northern countries. I have found no 
mention of them in any Indian books that have fallen under 
my notice ; which justifies the remark made by Fa hian in the 
passage that has elicited this note. — R. 

These ingenious and “efficacious instruments are still used 
in the countries” where fa hian first saw them, and their cons- 
truction seems to have attained very great perfection, ‘On a 
stream falling into the rivulet,’ says Moorcroft, ‘was a small 
stone building, which at first appeared to be a water mill ; 
but which proved to be a “religious cylinder, carved and 
painted, and “turned round by the current.” (Travels in the 
Himalayan Provinces, Vol. I. p. 234.) — ^J. W L. 

(7) The position of KrV chha, or according to vulgar 
pronunciation, 'K.iet chha or Kc/ chha, is the more difficult 
to determine, in asmuch as the name is not tt^.be found in any 
Chinese author known in Europe. M. Remusat thought that 
in this name he recognised that of Kashmir ; but this country 


^ Pallas, Vol. I. p. 568. Klaproth, Raise in den Kaulcasus, Vol. 
1. p. 181, &c. 

f Pallas, Sammtungen histt X^achricIUen, Vol, II, p. 158. As. 
Uc 8 . XVI. p. 460. 
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ii nol *0 cotd ti Kit chill according to Ka hUn*« df scrlption. 
il produce*, RCCordifiR to Mootcrnfi, wht»i. hirltf, bucl.. 
irheaf» millet, ntiixe. vtsetaMe*. pitricum and rice: the last 
of which, at moti culnr-itcd, be rejj«Med »f the principal 
certal of Ihc cnumr j*. llethltt. to reach Ivailimir froro Trf« 

Of Kojiife iue. Fa him muJt have cmitcd the upper 
branch of the Indur, which flow* from Tibet, and at present 
beari the name of “'^inK chtC’of dtiiij; Khampa," and 

Il much more cintidefible than that which, comirr/^ from the 
north. taVet fit rite at the louihcrn hate of the immense 
placler, 'Tcuthtl hhtr,*' and It called the ••Khameh" fiver. In 
all the tnounlainoui rejlnnt ot CTOtial Alia, the foada which 
lead acroti cltcleT*. or which avoid tliem t'j* deloura, remain 
almoft a!»oiT* the ramej renderm;; it thus probable that the 
route followed bp our traTellcr, It no other than that which 
Itill Icadt from Khotan end YeiUian^ to weiicrn Tibet. ThU 
route ascendi the upper part of tlie “Tu ah" to lit tource, 
peiita the defdc of “Kara hofoum,** to the toulh of which II 
follow* the coufic of the •‘Khamdan," a feeder of the 
‘•^hapuh,* and then the coune of the latter to I.*h, or Ladihh^ 
From thii town the traveller proceedt to (Uitiitan, keeping 
to the north of the Tibetan branch of the IndiM. and wc ah, ill 
lee that he onlp pallet the Kameh much further. Fa hUn 
on feavinp^ ^'Tieu hOt^or "Koulc muit therefore have 
followed a louthcrlf direction, the “Kara tou” to ill aourcei 
in the Taoun;: linj mountalti*. Thence having fitit turned 
to the aouih*eaii to reach and ascend the '‘Tit ah,” he must 
have followed the courre of the Khamdan and the ^hajiik to 
Ladakh, which appeara to he Id* kinfidom of "Vu boef,' 
From “Yu hoel” he marched tweniV'five daja, douhtleia in a 
wesicxl}* direction, to *'Klc chha . \Vc muvl look therefore 
for this country In Bahistan, which ii the '‘lutle or finv” 
Tibet ; or in its neijshhoofhood.— -Kl. 

Were Sf. Klaproth's assumption correct, that there Is 
but one pats towards northern India across this mountain 
range, and that it proceeds via Ladakli. we should be drivers 
to suspect some error in the Chinese nan.ulve which allows 
but four daps for the i»jnrney from "Tieti ho to Yu hoel * 
.But such fs not the case; it it well known tint there arc more 
direct routes towards India from “Knuke )or," and by one of 
these wc may reasonably infer that our travellers would approach 
India In preference to that via Ladakh, which would le^d them 
so greatly out ol their w.»p. In the absence of fuller details 
we may never be able to determine this portion of Fa hfan’s 
course with certainly ; but we may conjecture J « Aoei to lie 
in a southerly or south-westerly direction from KtfKfrp’<jr, 
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As to Kie chka, it were vain to attempt its identification 
with Kashmir, as this would lead our travellers a yet more 
unnecessary detour to the eastward, altogether incompatible 
with their subsequent course. ‘K’ha-chhe-yul,” or “Khachhul,” 
is indeed the Tibetan name' of Kashmir, (Csoma de Kotos, 
“Geograph. Sketch of Tibet,” J. A. S. vol. I. p. 122); and 
“Katch, or Katchi” simply, is that applied to- the same 
country by the Bhotees and Kunawarees See ‘Notes on 
Moorcrofi’s and Gerard’s travels.’ by Capt, J. D. Cunning- 
ham, who proceeds to observe — ‘Mr, Vigne enlarges on the 
frequent occurrence of the word KasJi ; but without giving 
it the many geographical positions he does, and even he 
omits some, it is “probable that a tribe of that name once 
possessed the whole course of the Indus,” if indeed the word 
has not a more general meaning, and a wider application.’ 
(Journal Asiatic Society, Vol Xlll. p. 229.) The emperor 
Baber, also, mentions a people, named Kash, inhabiting 
the same locality, and suggests this word as the etymology of 
Kashmir. It is by no means improbable that in these we 
have the original of “Kie chha” ; a supposition which the 
concurrence of situation (somewhere near Skardo) seems in 
some degree to confirm. 

Are the people inhabiting this country the “Khasas” of 
Menu, ( B. X. si. 44, where they ate mentioned immediately 
after the “Daradas”;) and the “Khasiras, Khasikas,” or “Khasa- 
kar,’' of the Vishnu Parana ? (Wilson’s translation, page 
195.) Troyer (“Esquisse du Kachmir,” page 324) endeavours 
to identify these people with the ‘‘Cesi’' of Pliny, whose posi- 
tion as described by that writer, corresponds very well with 
the supposed situation of “Kie chha — hos includit Indus, 
montium corona circumdatos et solitudinibus.” — J. W. L. 


CHAPTER YI. 

Tsoung iing Mountains.— ‘Perpetual snow. — Northern India.— 
The kingdom of Tho ly. — ‘Colossus of Mi le Phou sa. 

From the country of Kie chha, you advance towards the 
west in approaching India of the North. It takes one month 
to cross the Tsoung ling mountains. On those mountains 
there is snow both in summer and in winter. There are also 
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vtnomoui drancns Tthich dart ihcir poUon U ihcj happen to 
mlisthclf prejr(i) The wind, ihc win, Ihe mow, ihe flying 
tand, and ihe rolled pebbles oppote such obUructlons to 
Iravellerf, ihaloui of ten thoiMand that venture there, 'scarce 
one escapes I The nattvei of those parts are designated Men 
ff ihtSfiH’J'y iVeae/jm/(j) 

On crossing this chain you artUc In India of ihe North (3) 
Iramediately on entering the boundaries of this region, you 
Cod the kingdom of Th ^(4) where nearly all the ecclesiastics 
are of the lat i'C-tlatrn. 

There was fotmctlj* In ihU kingdom a La htin.ii) who by 
an effort of sitpcrnatural po«-ef.<6) transported a sculptor to 
the Imten Ticu iAw.f?) to study the stature and the 
features of dA ft PhaunXS) and.to make on his return, an 
effigy of him carved In wood. The atiiji ascended tlirce 
luccettlve times to contemplate that personage, and after* 
wards executed a statue eight toisesf9} high, the foot cf which 
was eight cubit*, fio) long. On le»tiV4l days this statue Is 
always effulgent n-jth light ; ihc kings of the country irdenll/ 
sender all homage (0 it It still exists In the same locality.ft 1) 

NOTES. 

(t) In (he original the passige signiflet, as I understand 
if, 'There are also venomous dragons, who If discontent spit 
their venom.* lie probably alludes to ihe vapours and 
poisonous exhalations which infest the valleys of the llima* 
laya and the mountains of Tibet. — Kt. 

(j) “Men of the Snowy Mountains.*— We recognise In 
this name that of the mountains of the Indian Caucasus, 
covered with perpetual snow, in Sanscrit Himalaya. The 
remainder of the Chinese text is confuted, and perhaps 
corrupted, it is literally: Occiirrentium his xrumnis, decles 
mllle, non unus servatur, Istius therm homines nomine 
vocantur nivcorum montium homines. -The diffiuhy arises 
from the repetition of the word ftn ( homines )— R. 

I think that the character )!/,( 10 meet, fall in with, rerv 
conlre) belongs to the preceding sentence, and refers to the 
wind, rain, snow, the flying sand, and the rolling stories, 
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which the travellers fell inivllh ) the meaning then would 
be, “These obstacles, though innumerable, are none to the 
people ot the country: and these people are called the •people 
of the ^noivy MouniainsT — Kl. 

(3) ‘India ot the North.’' — The country called India of 
the North, “Pe thian chu,’’ by the Buddhists and the Chinese 
Geographers who succeeded them, was not comprised in the 
present limits of Hindostan ; the name applies to the countries 
situated to the N E. of the Indus, south of the Hindu Kosh 
in the eastern part of the country now called Afghanistan. 
India of the north contains besides 7 ho ly (Darada 7 ), Udyana^ 
Gandhdra, and other countries to be named further on,— -R. 

(4) Tho ly . — This little country is elsewhere wholly un- 
known. — R. 

M. Remusat has conjecturally identified it with Darada, 
as .will be seen in the preceding note ; upon what grounds, 
except its situation, I know not. The itinerary of Hiuan 
Thsang throws no light upon the subject. Professor Wilson, 
however, seems to concur in Reniusat's identification, 
which, he says, “ is better founded than perhaps he is 
aware ; for Chilas or Dardu, the capital of the Dard country, 
is situated among the mountains where the Indus enters the 
main range.” — J. W, L. 

(5) Lo han. — Lo han, or more exactly A lo han, is the 
Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit word Arhan, venerable, A 
lo han signifies, according to the Chinese, ‘he who is no 
more subject to birih, or who has no need of study ( loou sen^, 
won hio).’ The Arhan is one who has himself arrived at per- 
fection, and who knows how to direct others to it.^^ He is 
ten million times superior tO/ the Anagami ; and a million 
times inferior to a Pratyeka Budda, according to the scale of 
merit applied to the different classes of saints a scale attri- 
buted to Sakya hluni himself. j* The Arhans pla)' a very cons- 
picuous part in the Buddhic lepnds. The Tibetans call 
them ^Nashrtan, and reckon eighteen principal ones, who 
figure also in Chinese mythology. Sixteen others are also 
described, to whom they give the epithet great, and who re- 
side in different islands of the terrestrial world.^ The Arhan 
here spoken of is called Mo thian ti kia, in Pali ( Madhydniikd) 
according to the report of Hiuan Thsang. See sequel. Chap. 

vni.— R. H F 


* Hodgson, T. R. A. S. Vol, II. p. ^^45, 
f jFoe shoxie, sse shi eul clmng king, pp. 4, 5. 

% Fa chu ki, quoted in San tsang fa sow, B. XLV. p. I7. 
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(6) *' Supcrnaiural power/’ — lUerall) * the lufficienl 

strength of (he Gods ' The perfect inovxledge of ihe \eriUef 
of Buddhism obtains for the sninis of this religion ten kinds 
of power ist They know the thoughts of others, and. 
Ihey po'stss the pure and picrcine sight of the "eyei of 
heaven I c tlic) behold clearlj, know without difficulty or 
obscutit), wliatcvcr occurs m itic universe 3rd They know 
the past and the present <tb lhc> know the uninterrupted 
succession, without beginning and v,t lioul end, of t» e Kalpat 
or mundane ages, present and lutttrr 5th The} possess the 
delicacj of the "ears of heaven” that 11, ihcj liear clearly and 
distina!} without obst;icle or eftort every voice and every 
sound uttered in the three worlds and the ten parts of the 
universe, and discern their origin without difficuli) 6th They 
are not restricted to coipureal conditions, iiut can assume at 
will the forms hest adapted lor the accuinpiishment of their 
purposes 7th They distinguish with delicacy words of 
lucky or unlucky import, vvhcilier near or distant 8lh They 
have the knowledge of forms . knowing tliai foim is vacuity, 
the} can assume all forms, and knowing that vacuity it form, 
the) can annihilate maieiul bodies t^ih They possets the 
knowledge of iKthe law teth 1he) possess the science of 
contemplation • 

Amongst the ten great disciples of dakya Muni, the sixth, 
named Afc<i ktan Itun, acquired the greatest atnounl of 
tupernatu'al power the rest shone b> the exact obtervatlon 
of the precepts, or tlie mode in which they preached the 
doctrine or expounded tpintual things f 

^upernatural power is called ridiit khoubilgan by the 
Mongols Sanang Setsen lepoits seveial instances of its 
possession — U 

(7) The ‘Heaven Feou siiou’— This word, usually 
transciibed Ttou Sou ©r more correcily Teou tou iha 
represents the Sanskrit word Tusbi/a, and signifies the 
abode 0/ joi. It IS one of the paradisaicvl mansions raised 
above the material would, and teiined in Sanskrit bhuvana 
Tushxla is the fourth of these mansions comprised in the 
•‘world of desires' according to the most general classifica* 
lion, and the third of the Kama xachara of the Buddhlsii 
of Ncpaul As Mr Hodgson, m his SktUk ef litiddum, gives 
a more ample account of these m uisiuns I subsutuie It for 


• //oo yan quoted m the Sun ftany fa lou, Book 

XXXVIII p j 8 r 

*)• Fan y miny t, ibid, B XLl, p 12 v, 
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the remainder of M. Remusat’s note. It is instructive 
as showing the intimate connection between Brahmanism and 
Buddhism, as well as giving a general idea of Buddhist 
cosmoeon)’. 

"Will) rt-sppct to the mansions {Bhuvnnas) of the universe, 
it is relat'd that the highest is called .‘ignis/ha Bhuvana ; and 
this is the ab ^de of Am IIuddha. And below it, according 
to sf)me accounts, tt>ere are ten. and according to others, 
thirteen \<huvnnas. named Pramodita. Vwtala, Vrnbha kari, 
Archishviaii^ Sudurjaya, bhimukhi, Durangama, Achala, 
Sudhwnnii, Dharma-mtgha^ Sumant prubha, Nirupama, 
Jayntiavati. These thirteen 'bhuvnnas arc the work of Adi 
Buddha ; they are the Bodhisaiuja-Bhuvanas ; and whoever 
is a faithful follower of Buddha, will be translated to one of 
these mansions after death. 

B-lnw the thirteen Bodhtsaiwa Bhuhanat are eighteen 
Bhuvaiias called collectively, Rupya Vachara. These are 
subjects to Brvuma. and are named individually, BramTia 
Jiayika, Brahma pur ohi/a, Brahma prashadya^ Ilaha Brahmana, 
Paralabha, Apramatiabha, Abhaswara, Parxta-subha, Subha- 
Rishna, Auabhraka, Punya prasava, Vrihat-phula, Arangi 
Sa/wa, Ariha, Apaya, Sudrisha, Sudarsana, and Sumukha. 
Pious worshippers of Brahma shall go to one of these 
eighteen after death. 

And below the eighteen mansions of Brahma, are six others, 
Euhj"ct to Vishnu, called collectively Kama-Vachara and 
separately as follows : Chatur-Maha rajaA^ayika, Trayaslrinsa^ 
'Tushika, Yama. Nirviauavali. Voranirmiia-Vasavarlt. And 
wiioever woi ships Visinm with pure heart shall go to one of 
these. And below the six bhuv mas of Vishnu, are the 
three Bhuvhna's of Mah \deva. called generally Arupya 
Vachara and particulailv as follows: ^ hhoga-Nityn-^ 
yalnnpaga, Vijaya yainopaga, Akuichaya-yatnopaga and 
tliese are the heaveii.s dejiigiied for [>inus Sr&a Margis. 
Below the mansions enumerated, are Iiidra Bhuvana, Yama 
Bhuvona, '>xxrya Bhuvana, and Chandrd Bhuvana j together, 
with the inan.‘-ions of the fixed stars, of the planets, and 
various others, which occupy the space down to the Agtii- 
Bhuvana, also called Agni~kund, And below Agni kund is 
/ and below Vavii-kund\% Prithvi, or the Earth; 
and on ihe Earth are the seven divipas, Jambu-dwipa, &c. and 
seven Sagaras or Seas, and eight Barvafas or mountains, 
Bumera parvala, &c. And below Prilhvi is Jala-kund, or 
the world of waters ; and the earth is on the waters as a boat. 
And below Jala-kund are seven “Paialas,” as Dharani &c. ; six 
pf them are the abodes of the Daifyas ; and the seventh fs 
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l^araka, conilitJng of eight tepirate abodes ; and these eight 
compose the hell of sinners J and from the eighteen UAuviinat 
of Brahma, down to the eight chambers of Anrait, all 
is the work of Masjusri Manjiiiri is bj- the HhudJat 
esteemed the great atciutect, who conitrucis the mAnsiona of 
the world by Am BynOHAS command is ‘I'adtnA^pAin’' by 
his command creates all ainmate tliMies IrAiuictiuns Roy. 
As. Soc. Vol. II. pp 333, 334 —J W. L. 

(B) ‘‘Ml le phoiJ s»/* IS me Cidoe*e Iranscripuon of 
MaUreya Bodhitaitwa Ast t is the abbreviated and very 
corrupt pronunciation of Mattreya a Sanskrit wor i, siitni* 
fying, according to the Ciimcs-. the ‘ Sun of goo Iness ” or 
“of tenderness " Thti p^rsonakc, who la to succeed aalya 
Muni in the character of tettcktiiai Buddha, nas under the 
name of /0, a disciple of the hticr Oitiera as*ert that 
he was born in heiien at tlie epoch of Sak}a’8 entering the 
religious career, (hat IS to la). At the peri /J \r)ien th" dtiM> 
tion of human tUe was loj years bmee then lie ins re* 
mained in the cliaracter of Uodhisaiiwa m 7 ttthi/a, and 
will continue there till the time of bis advent in that of 
Buddha This advent, according to a prediction dehvered by’ 
Sakya to hit ditelplea in the (own of trri, will take place 
at a very remote period when the duration of human life iball 
extend to eightydour thousand years ; that is to say. after 
(he lapse of hvc thousand *ix hundred and seventy millions of 
years* The name of the town In which he sliall be born, 
that of tho prince his father, and tiiai of the pilnceis hit 
mother, are also announced by 8aki 1 ills fatber will be 
named Sieou f<in ma his mother f^au mt tout 1 be latier wilt 
he the most luvel) person in me won >, wnu lips bke itie flower 
nfor'd and breatli re lolent ot sandil w uid Maiircja tike 
Sakya, will be born from hit mother’s ngiu side Then tne 
cods, Inhabhanta of Tus'utA, will break f /rth mto amgtng.f 
&.C. Maitteya will live elttiil).|nur thou<i«d )ea'i>, and the 
law wtiicli lie shall estHbiisn will luve me same duraiion 
after his pan nirvana . — R 

(9» “Eight coistfs" ; — about 80 L"gli»li feeb 
(10) ‘ Eight cubits*' ah »ui to or t3 feet. 

(tl) * It still exists'*.— Fa liiau here speaks as one who 
had seen this colossal statue We shtll in the following 
Chapter see to what era he revert its erection — R, , 

• Japaneti Cyelnped«t B. IV. p 3a. 

f Shm t tian, B. LXXVIII. p 3. 
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GUAPTBR VIL 

The River Sin thcou. 


They followed this mountain chain in a south-westerly 
direction for fifteen days. The road is extremely difficult 
and fatiguing, abounding in obstacles and dangerous steeps. 
In those hills are to be seen mural precipices of rock eight 
thousand feet in height. On approaching them the sight 
becomes confused ; and should the foot of the traveller slip 
in passing those places, nothing in the world could save 
him.(i) 

At. the foot of these hills is a river named the Sin 
/heou.{2) The ancients have perforated the rocks to open 
a passage, and have cut ladder of seven hundred steps. 
When you have passed these ladders you cross the river by ^ 
(a bridge of) suspended ropes. The banks of the stream are 
about four score paces apart. Neither Chang kkian nor 
Kart j'«g,( 3 ) under the dynasty of the Han, ever reached 
this point in their travels, of which an account is given 
by the Interpreters(4) of the Cabinet of Foreign Affairs. 

The ecclesiastics asked Fa hian if one might know when 
the Law of Foe began to spread in the East ? Hian replied 
to them ; “I learnt from the people of that country, and they 
all assured me, that according to the most ancient traditions, 
it was after the erection of the statue of Alt h Phon sa that 
the Sha men of India passed this river, carrying with them 
the sacred books and the collection of the Precepts.” The 
statue was erected three hundred years after the Ni houan 
of Foe, which by calculation of the years, corresponds with 
the time of Phing wang,{$\ of the family of Cheott. We may, 
therefore, affirm that the Great Doctrine began to be pro« 
pagated and extended at the time of the erection of this 
statue. Without the assistance of this great master Mi 
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who could have conlinued the labours of and reduced 

his laws lo practice ? Who had been able to diffuse the 
knowledge of the Three Precious Onef,(6) and make ft pene- 
trate even to the Inhabitants of the world's extremity, teaching 
them to know with certainty the origin of the mysterious 
revolution? This is no result of human endeavour. Nor 
was such the dream of //(?) of Ihc dynasty of the 

//an. 


NOTES. 


(1) “Nothing could save him.” — ^This description of the 
escarpments In the lofty chain of the flimalaya perfectly 
corresponds with the accounts of modern irftiellers, who 
corroborate this recital of the djflicu'ucs which render the 
passage equally painful and perilous : (he peaked rrcks. the 
Steps cut in their precipitous sides the chains extended across 
valleys, and the suspension budges.— K 

(2> The river “bln thou.”— -I’nis won! slcnlfiss. according 
to Chinese Interpretation, the A'lv/r cf Tttfimony '\or which 
eerves for proof.” Afcordlng 10 hmtdhni cosmography, It 
issues from the south of the Lake A ntou Ihtt, passes 
through the mouth of the golden cltphant, turns one (some 
eay seven times) round the lakr, and (hmre proceeds to dis- 
charge itself into the sea of (he snnih-west * 

We learn from this cosmography, that fnur rivers, starting 
from the same point, flnw in opposite diicciioni: :st. the 
llin% kxa or (Ganges) ihc name of wtiich signifies 

In Sanscrit, “come from the celestial mansion,” becau«e it 
takes Us source In an elevated region. It issues from the 
eastern side of the lake W Rcotr tha.fo named from a Sans- 
crit word {anaiea/afaj slgnUjuiR txentft from (utnuff. Tins 
lake is situated to the east of the Mouniain of Perfumes, and 
north of the great Snowy Range ; it la eight hundred it in 
circumference, and Us banks are adorned with gold, silver, 
glass, crystal, copper, iron, &c. The Ganges issues from the 
mouth of an ox of silver, and circumscribing the lake once,' 
discharges itself into the sea of the southe«a8t. ad. The Sin 
Ihtou, (Sind) of which we now speak, 3d. The Fo i/ttcu, 


* CAun^ .4 Aau Xiiij, quoted m tfao San ttanj fa aou, Bjok 
XVIII. p. at. V. 
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(Pac/t, O XUS or the Sanscrit name of which signifies 

the “pure stream it issues on the west side of the lake A 
Mcz, from the mouth of a horse of glass, or of sapphire, 
encircles the lake once, and discharges itself into the sea of 
the north-west. 4ih. The Sz io from a Sanscrit word, {sita) 
which signifies cold', it issues on the northern part of the lake, 
from the throat of a lion of Pho ii kia {sphaiika, rock 
crystal) encircles the lake once, and throws itself into the sea 
of the north-east.’* Pallas. f following the Mongolian cosmo- 
graphy, Erttmdjin iooli, names these rivers, the “Ganga, 
Shilda, Baktcliou” (Wakshou, Oxus.) and Aipara. B. 
Bergmann.$ quoting the same work, names them the “Ganga, 
Sidda, Barkho and Baktchi, or Shida.” Father Horace names 
them after the Tibetans, mGaz/-h^z'f Sindhou Paktchhou, and 
Sj<fa.§ — R. 

The lake A neon iha, or Auazoada, is the Pawan- 
lirada, of the Hindus, and Mapan dalai of the Mandchu- 
Chinese maps made under Y^ang hi and Khiaug loung * 
* ** . M. E. Burnouf suggests another explanation of the 
word A neou tha. In Pali the lake is named Anavatatia 
which can be no other than the Sanscrit word Anava iapta, 
that is, “not brightened, or warmed (by the sunbeams'):” an 
explanation that accords well with the opinion entertained of 
lake Ravanhrada. — Kl. 

(3) “Chang khian and Kan yng”. — Chang khian, a 
Chinese general who lived in the reign of Wou ti of the Han 
dynasty, conducted in the year A. D. 122, the first memorable 
expedition of his nation into Central Asia. He was sent 
as ambassador to the Yue it, but was detained by the 
Hioung itou and kept a prisoner for ten years by those 
people. During his residence among them, he obtained an 
extensive knowledge of the countries lying to the west of 
China. Having effected his escape, he travelled many days 
westward as far as Ta wan (Farghana). Thence he passed 
on to Yhang kiu (Sogdiana), and the countries of the Yue 
ti and the Dahee, To avoid on his return the obstacles that 
had before detained him. he passed by the mountains through 
the country of the Yhiang (Tibet) ; but even thus he did not 


** Md, 

f Sammalungen, Vol. II. p. 37. 

X Nomadische Sireifereieti, Vol. III. p, 19S. 
§ Alphab^ Tibet p, 186. 
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escape a second capture by the nott ; a circums- 

tance, by thewa), which shows that even then Tihet vras 
exposed to the incursions of the noithern tribes Escaping 
again, he succveded m reachmg China, aheran absence of 13 
years, with no more than two out of the hundred followers 
with whom he set out The countries % shed b) him in per- 
son were Ta wan, the country of the great Yuc ti, thaPof the 
Ta hia (Dab®) and Khang kxu or '•ogdiana But besides 
these he had collected inlormation of five or six other great 
slates situated in their neishbourhood of which he thus re- 
ported to the emperor on hia return '‘When in the country 
of the Ta hia,” he observes. *I temaiked the bamboos of 
Khtoung and the fabrics ot SAk I asked whence these 
objects had been procured The Ta hit replied, our mer- 
chants trade with the country of ^hin leu (Sind) SArn tou 
IS to the south-east of the Ta hta distant several thousand 
It The manners and dress of the inhabitants resembles 
those of the 7 a Ai< 3, but their country IS low hot and humid- 
The people make war mounted upon elephants Their coun- 
try extends to the sea According to my calculation the 
country of the Ta hta Is twelve hundred It to the south-east 
of China : and since Shtn ten t$ several thousand h to the 
south-east of the 7 a Aia, and many articles from SAu are 
fouud there this country should not be very far distant from 
SAtr. On this account I wished to pass by the country of the 
Khiang 5 but in seeking to avoid the dangers which threa- 
tened me amongst those pe^ipte, I proceeded somewhat too 
far to the north and was captured by the Hteimg nou It 
would however be easy to issue by the country of SA«, and 
you would not be exposed to the attacks of brigands ” 

The emperor having learnt that these people formed power- 
ful nations and highly esteemed the merchandise of China, 
sanctioned the project of Chang khian, and dispatched several 
envoys in different directions from Shu These found the 
roads closed to the north by the Tt and the Tto ^ and to 
the south Sutti and the Ko»m mng , tribes abandoned 
to a predatory life Many of the Chinese emissaries were 
killed, so that the piojected intercourse never look place A 
few however, succeeded in reaching the kingdom of Thtan, 
1200 U to the west, to which the merchandise from bhu was 
conveyed It was thus m seeking to establish an inter- 
course with the Dah® that the Chinese obtained their know- 
ledge of the kingdom of Thtan. 

Chang khian was afterwards advanced to an important 
office , but having failed in an expedition against the Htoung 
txou (B. C. 12;,) he incurred penalty of death, commuted by 
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special grace, to the entire loss of rank. He did not omit, 
however, to publish much useful information regarding the 
countries and people west of China, as such possessed great 
interest for his countrymen, who affected supremacy over 
Central Asia * I have tliought it right to enter upon these 
details because they refer to the earliest discovery of India 
by the Chinese. No mention whatever is made of this coun- 
try, previous to this era, in any Chinese work with which v/e 
are acquainted. The other general, Kati yng^ was sent in the 
year <yj A. D. as far as the borders of the Western, that is, 
the Caspjan sea, with instructions to subject the Roman Em- 
pire. The information he derived from TV/ro (Tadjiks) 
and the An izu, regarding the vast extent of this sea, and the 
time it would require to cross it, (tiiree months with a fair 
wind, two years with an unfavourable one) induced him to 
abandon the expedition and return.f 

It is evident fiom the foregoing that Fa hian had no exact 
idea of the distance or the direction traversed by either of 
these generals. — R. 

(4) “The Interpreters ” — have introduced a slight correc- 
tion in this passage, Kieon yi is the name of a kind of inter- 
preters attached to the Tian shou koue^ or bureau for the 
affairs of the foreign nations recently subjected to the Han 
dynasty.! It is to the reports of these employes that much 
of the geographic and ethnographic information of foreign 
countries is due. — R. 

I think that M. Abel Remusat is mistaken in his correction 
of this passige, which should be translated,. “The two banks 
of the river are at least 80 paces asunder; there are nine sta- 
tions (where you pass it). It is related that neither Chang 
khian. nor Kanyng, reached this point,” — Kl. 

(5) “Phing Wang of the dynasty of Cheou.”— Here we have 
a fact of the utmost importance in the history of Buddhism, 
determining the epoch when this religion spread beyond the 
Indus, into the eas-tern countries of Asia, into Tartary, and as 
far as China. It has been usual to fix the date of its introduc- 
tion into the last mentioned country in the year 61 A. D. 
and to ascribe it to an event to be noticed in a subsequent 
note. But this was, in fact, merely the date of its official 
adoption ; for it was then that the worship of Buddha 


* Life of Chang khian in the History of the Han, Thsian han 
ah'au, B. LXI, p. 1 . 

f Ibid^ B. LSXSVIII. p. 6. 

^ Ba XXX * p. y. v. 
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tras, according to authentic hitlortans, admitted to the 
capital and profesied with public ioltnntiic* But there 
are isolated facta of which the mcmoriala arc jncJdcntill/ 
preserved, which atten that Buddhlim hid nevcrthc* 
less penetrated Into various pfovineci at an carhar period, 
and had esiabllihed llsei! unos*en'atlou«!)r, without exciting 
observation It Is e\en prohstde that this religion was 
preached in lerr *‘arlr limes, and that the destruction of the 
boohs under /r, of the Thsin drnist), was the 

cause of ft* decadence • and it Is refated that in the twent)- 
nmih or thirtieth year o! the reien ot tha^ prince a Samanean 
from the welt, named Ufan^ came to llian yang, (a 
town near SI art foil in Shensi) srith eighteen otherccclesias-' 
tics, bringing th" nered boohs In saniitit They presented 
themselves at court , hut the emperor, shocked at their ex- 
traordinary custorns put them Into prison On that, Li fang 
and his companions begin to recite the d/uAa prajrta 
/arerj/a ; a brllilani light filled the entire prison and imme- 
diately after, a genius of th<* colour .of gold, and sixteen feet 
in height, armed nith a club, broke open the gates and 
liberated the prisoners The Emperor was alarmed, and 
tepenlinq his treatment of them, dismlited them with great 
honor f 

Towards the year I jj B C the campaign of the general 
//cju khfi ptrtf: against the Jit ung >tt>u brought the 
Chinese lo i coumri nirnrd JJttoji iJou, situated beyond 
the mountains of Tatkand 1 he king of that country offered 
sacrifice to a golden statue ot a man This statue was cap- 
tured and conveyed to the Emperor in tai U CJ Van sse 
hou observes that ft was made ol gold to represent the 
prince of the celestnl genu and that it la llie model of the 
statues of Foe now m u<e The Fmperor deeming it sacred, 
dcposiicd It fn the /uAire ft was more than 

one toise high No sacrifices were « fibred lo it perfumes 
cnly were burnt in iis hoinr j It la thus adds he, that the 
worship of Foe bc>,an lo be mtrodiiced Chang khlan on his 
return frf m his emhrtssi toT« hia, fecounnng what he had 
learnt of neiglibnu Ing natlnns »p'*aka ol SAfn tou, or 
India, and the worship ol Ftou th9u fl Under ‘Al t 


• It rn f fun (/«iuft^ lAa ,B CCWVI p 3 
f /’oe/a quoted in the SAirti /lan B LIV p 5. 

^ Thtian han thou, Life of Ifeu U 
I B*<( thou, notue of the Sects of Shy ha and Lao tteu 
li ihui 
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( 3 years B. C. ) a savant named Thsin king, received from 
an envoy of the /i, named I isuii kheon, certain Buddhist 
works. China at this time, to adopt the expression of the 
historian of the Wei, understood this doctrine, but believed 
it not.® This is all that I can find regarding the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China prior to the year 6i A. D., 
which is the epoch usually accepted for that event. We 
shall pr-senilv learn further details of the part enacted by 
the Emperor Mmg ti in connection with this subject. 

As to the history of this religion, which the Chinese found 
in their earliest expeditions established in the north of 
Tibet and in Bucharia. Fa hian is the author who has pre- 
served for us the most precise and interesting tradition. 
According to him, the Buddhists of the Indus asserted that 
their religion had been spread beyond that river by the 
labours of the Samaneans of India, at the time of the erection 
of the colossal statue of Maitreya Bodhisattwa, and that this 
event took place three hundred years after the nirvana of 
Sakya, in the reign of Phing wartg, of the dynasty of Cheou. 
Now Phing wang began to reign in the year 770 B. C. and 
died in 720. This fact, en passant, would establish the death 
of Sakya, according to our author, 3C0 years before the 
erection of the statue, i. e. in the year 1020 B. C. or a little 
later. Now, without entering upon the discussion of the 
various dates assigned by the Buddhists to this event, so 
important to them. I may observe that the calculation most 
generally adopted by the k Innese places the birth of Sakya 
in the year 1027, or lozq B. C. and his death in 95o.f The 
date adopted by other Chinese authors well inlormed in 
Buddhist traditions.]; differs yet more from the chronology 
of Fa hian, since it places the birth of Sakya, in the ninth 
year of Chouang Wang, ^688 B C.). which brings down his 
death to 609. more than a centuiy subsequent to the date 
assigned to the erection of the statue. We mav here remark 
on the expressions in the text, that they show that in the 
opinion of Fa hian, Maiireya was not a mere mvthological 
personage restricted to Tushita, but that his influence was 
effectual on earth in promoting the objects of Sakya’s mi.ssion 
and in propagating his doctrine to the ends of the world. 
This passage must be compared with the other traditions, 
which fix the advent of a personage of the order of Bodhi- 
sattwas three centuries after Sakya, as a kind of reformer, 

* Shin i Lian, XlX. p. 7. 

f Melanges Asiatiqiie-i, Vol. I. pp. ii'5— 117. 

^ Shin i lian, B. LIX. pp. 1 — 3. 
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or continuer of Buddhist predicallon, and a compiler of the 
sacred hoolti. and wldcb speak of him as cngaRcd in Ihls 
work in the western part of India. The colo<ssI statue of 
the nodhisattna wsil he spoken of in the account of XJd/ana 
by Hiouan thsanjr— R. 

f 6 ) “ Tlie knowledpe of the Three Prerlnus Onrs,"— that 
is to say, of trie * 1 ri rsina, or llndtllia. Dhanna and Sant^a." 

I haae elsewhere cnllerted mans lUustraiiom of this triad 
amongst the Buddhists ;• to these I wjli now add the follow- 
ing curious passtge from a Mnliammadan author •—* Wlien 
the Tibetans make oath, the) insoke the Kendja foum 
(dKeo mUhhog toum) tltat is to tay, tlie triple God; 
Y^andja meaning God, and xaum, three. They assert 
however that there is but one God, and the other two are 
his prophet and his word, and that the combination of 
these three In the ojih refers to but one God, There is 
moreover a great resemblance between ihr Lsmas of Tibet 
and the monks of Christhn nations ' f Buddliist iraveltrrs, 
when they wculd a«fert of a pet pic or a prince that they 
practise the Simanean rehgton. slmpt) remark that they are 
deeply attached to the “three precious ones.*' The dogma 
of the 'three precious ones*' Is with them the foundation of 
the doctrine ; a point which once atimiiied. involves ail 
others with it. Not to beiieve in the "three precious ones" 
is an unpardonable tin. It would be difHctilt to understand 
these passages in the strict sense in winch the words "Buddha, 
the ’‘Law/’ and ihe ' Clergy " ^re generally accepted. It is 
evident tiial a . Supreme Triad isspikcn of. whose intelligence 
is manifest by speecli and separate personalny Without 
entering here upon a metaphvsical or thrnloalcal dl<cuva]on, 
wldch has found plare elsewhere, I «} all repeat an anecdote 
with whi«.h a Chinese ho<>k piiite<'in Japari furnishes me. 
In the fificenih year ol tlie reign of a prinre of ‘‘•‘In ra,** iSin 
lo in Corea^ named ’Fa Imip w« ng, rite kmi? ’* promoter of 
the Law, 52 S A D. ilie t« 1 gion ol Ft e began to spread in 
thiscountrj, Foimerlj In the idgn of ‘No kiu w«ng,‘’ a 
Samancan named "Ate huo tsen arrived from "Kao li." 
(Corea proper ) at the town of "I then na." He exravated 
u grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, of the 
djnasty of the Liang, sent a present to the prince of "Sin ra," 
consisting of all manner of perfumes; but of these neither 
the prince nor his subjects recognised the use or even the 


* Hodgson, Skekh oj Dviddh\tm. 
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names. Hoit. tseu instructed them, “ These substances, said 
he, aie designed to be burnt; the exquisite odour which 
they emit extends to the sanctified spirit ; and amongst those 
designated sanctified spirits, there are none above the three 
precious ones; the first is called J^oe tho', the second Tha mo ; 
the third Saig kia. If you make your invocations in burning 
these perfumes, Divine Intelligence will not fail to respond. 
At that moment the daughter of the king fell sick. They 
directed Hou iseu to burn the perfumes and repeat the 
formulae. The princess was foithwith restored. The king 
was delighted, and munificently rewarded the Samanean.’* 

I will add, as the opportunity offers, that the images, the 
books, and the worship of Foe were introduced into Corea 
in the second year of the king “Siao sheou lin” (372'!; that 
the art of writing was introduced into Petsi ( another part of 
Corea ) in the twenty-ninth year of the reign of Siao koti 
wang (374') and that a foreign ecclesiastic, named ‘‘Ma la nan 
kouei,” came from Tsin (China) to the same country in 
the tenth year of king ‘‘Kieou sheou,” (384I ; the king went 
out before him, led him to his palace and showed him the 
greatest lionor. It was then that Buddhism was established 
in Pe tsi. The following year they began a temple to Foe 
upon Mount Han, and ten persons there embraced the 
monastic life. 

I say nothing of the establishment of Buddhism in Japan. 
Titsingh, in his “Annals of the Dairis,” and M. Klaproth in 
the annotations he has added to that work, will no doubt give 
every necessary elucid.<lion. — R. 

(7) “The dream of Ming ti.” — 3 fing ii, of the Han 
dynasty, had a dream ; he beheld a man of the colour of 
gold, and of lofty stature, and having his head surrounded 
by a luminous halo, soaring above bis palace. He consulted 
his courtiers on the subject of his dream. They replied, 
“In the western countries there was a spirit named Foe.” 
The Emperor therefore appoined a high officer named 
Thsai yn, and a scholar named Thshig kitig^ to proceed 
with sundry others to Hindostan, and gather information 
touchin the doctrine of Foe ; to draw, paint or depict the 
Feou ihou ( temples and idols ) and to collect the precepts. 
ThSai yn applied to the Samaneans, and returned 'with two 
of them, “Ma teng and Chou fa Ian to Lo yang.” It was 
then that the Central ICingdom began to possess Samaneans 
and to observe the genuflexions. A prince of Chou, named 
Yng was the first to embrace the new religion. Yhg also 


* Japanese Ericyelop, B. XIII. p. 10. 
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CTOcartd the book o! Foe In (ort)*lwo chapt^ri, and the 
tmigei of S»kjiL Mtng ii tao»ed paljitfnci of rchgloui 
lubjcct* to be made, and pUced ihem in the ‘Tower of Puihy.' 
Tnc ncfcd book «ii depoaUed In * itonc building near the 
tower of ; and ti in icturning lo Lf Tbwi yn 

had pUetd thU book on a %liUc hottc. a cnontMctjr waa 
conatrucied, called the “ Temple of the While Uorfe." Ma 
tcog and Fa Ian pasted their Uvea In Ihla rnonaitcty.— R. 


CUAI^irit VIll. 

KhjjdoRt of Ou chaig — -Pdol ol the toot of Foe. 

On pasTrng thli rivet *}Ou ate in the kingdom of Ou 
The kingdom ol Ou eissn/' lormi the eztrene 
northern portion of India. Here they actually tpeak the 
language of Ceotranadie.( 2 ) Central India la denominated 
the Kir.g^dm tf iht The dreasea ol the people and 

their manner of living are also almllar to those ol the King- 
dom of the Middle. The U« of Foc la held in the highest 
res'crence. At *U the places where the cccleilaslica halted 
were Stng kta un There arc ab^ui five hundred Srng 
kra Un, all devx cd to the study of the Itn tranthtfen.{^) 
If any stranger, oi /*/ arrive, they receive him 

wUh eageroest and cnieruln him three diys. After these 
three diya they warn him to seek for another hoipltlum. ' - 
When tradition lelli of the (ravels ol Foe m the north of 
India, it is ot this kingdom that it speaks. Foe here left the 
impression of hfs foot. The dltnetitions of ihli impression 
vary according to the thoughts of thosr who contempUte lt.'6) 
It remains to this day. ,The stone upon which hit clothes 
were dried in the tun.fy) nn I the place where the wicked 
dragons were converted, equally remain. The stone Is one 
toise in height, two tolses square, and flat on one side. t 
' Three eccl«i«\fcs, Hobi king, Tao thing, and HfaFi tha,* 
5 
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set out in advance to the kingdom of Na kie, (8) where is the 
shadow of Foe. (9) Fa hlan and the otliers tarried a time in 
this kingdom ; and when the term of their sojourn had 
elapsed, they descended towards the south, into the kingdom 
of Su ho /(7.{lo) 


NOTES. 

(i) 2 he kingdom of Ou chhang. — This name signifies a 

garden', m Sanskrit “Ud)ana” ; the country was so named 
because the park of a “king of the wheel” {Chakravarii rata) 
was formerly there Fa hian is the first Chinese by whom it 
is spoken of : according to his orthography, the name is “Ou 
chang'’ ; Soung yun writes it ‘‘Ou chhang”, and Hiouau 
thsang “Ou chang na.” The last mentioned traveller pre- 
serves two other spellings, “Ou san, chhang” and “Ou chha.” 
That which he has himself adopted is the most exact trans- 
cription the Chinese admits of, Oudyana, the ich or dj almost 
always being substituted for the soft dental in the transcription 
of Indian words. 

The country of Udyana is very celebrated in Buddhist 
annals ; but it is not from travellers of this creed alone that 
the Chinese derive their knowledge of it. They had political 
intercourse and relations v/ith the princes of Udyana especially 
in 502, 518, 521, and 642, A. D. The historical existence 
of this country in A. D. 40 1 or 402, when visited by Fa hian, 
cannot be doubted, as also in tV^e year A. D. 642, when its 
king addressed a letter to the Emperor of China. If we rely 
upon legends, it must have been known by the name of 
Udyana in the-time of Sakya Muni ; but we are not yet in a 
position to enable us to adopt, or even to discuss such 
traditions. 

Ma touan lin places this kingdom to the east of Kandahar, 
and there locates the Brahmans, whom he desigantes “the first 
among the tribes of barbarians”. This country could not 
be far removed from Attock or Peshawur ; but the name is 
no longer found among the geographical denominations of 
that neighbourhood ; nor Is there any resembling it among the 
ancient names oi places in northern and western India, ex- 
tracted from the Puranas by Wilford, or among those extract- 
ed by Ward from the Markandeya Purana, This remark 
may be extended to the rest of our itinerary ; loo many re- 
volutions have overturned the institutions pf India to admit of 
our tracing the names of 'places of more than fourteen 
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rtnlurlet aRO upon modem map*. The Hindu* have no idea of 
the critical labours, bj* mean* of which, in Chinn ai well as In 
Europe, concurrent evidence is broucht together as the 
groundwork of ancient geographv ; and amongst learned 
European*, whom the itudp of Sanifcrll has placed In ft posi- 
tion to supply such material*, but a very small number have 
been attracted to Tcsearche* so dry, thorny, and distasteful. 
The geography of the Puranas by Wilford, has not been suCG- 
cientiy followed up ; it would nevcrihefcjs be most interesting 
to extend the Investigation* and correct i 1 \b errors of that 
laborious but too systematising writer. The perusal of those 
ancient compositions the Rstnavana, Mahabliarata, and other 
poems, such as the * >ftfgha duta**, undertaten for the express 
purpose of despalilng them of their gcognphic*! information, 
would be a genuine service to learning We justly admire In 
these work* their graceful pictures and elegant descriptive; 
but these beauties, however admJfrb»e, arc rhe object* of ex- 
clusive Interest only to superficial undrrsianding*. A few 
fugitive notes adapted to chronologicoi purposes, or to elu- 
cidate the ancient Geography of India, would have Infinitely 
more value In the estimation of the learned. There are some 
hippy attempts in this way of late years: but these do not 
grapple with the entire subject Hence the determination of 
the places spoken of by Fa him has been a laborious work ; 
and would have been impracticable in the time of Degulgnes. 

[Before the reader proceed to the sequel of M. RemusaPt 
highly Interesting note, it may be as well to apprise him that 
here begins the grand geographical rrror of the learned 
French commentator*, who conduct our pilgrim as far 
west as Kandahar, while hi* actual route extended no 
further than the neighbourhood of Jellalabad. This error 
wUl be sufiicicntly apparent as wc progrcsi ; meanwhile the 
insertion of the following observation* ot Professor Wilson, on 
"Du chang," will not be deemed mapprupriale. "li is not 
correct to say that its name {Ou(hang) i* not traceable In 
Sanscrit authorities; and It la lavUct tetnatka-hle that. C\ad 
the name in what may be considered rather its vernacular than 
its classical form. We have not Udyaiia, but Ujjana, the 
'‘Ou chang na" of the later Chinese traveller. Ujjana is 
named In the Mahahharal, in,ihe Vana Parvti (Vol. I. p. 585), 
as one of the TIrthas, or holy place*, of the north, and its 
mention follows close upon that of Kashmir, from which 
therefore its contiguity may .he inferred. We have therefore 
the Sanscrit verification of its name and site, and this confirms 
Its position on the upper part of the Indus, possibly on cither 
bank, extending westward towards cabul, and eastwards 
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towards Kashmir. -Chinese authority, also, is not wanting for 
such a position, for "Ma twan lin,” as quoted by Remusat, 
states that it lies east of ‘*Kian tho lo, and in the Itinerary of 
Hiouan thsang, "Kian tho lo” is bounded on the east by the 
Indus. He places Ou chang 600 li to the north of “Kian tho 
lo.” In accounts extracted by M. Remusat, from Chinese 
Geographical compilations, “Ou chang” is evidently con- 
founded with Kashmir ; the description of its mountains, its 
valleys, its forests, its fertility, its irrigaiion, its rice,' its lakes 
tenanted by dragons, the Nagas of the Raja Tarangini and the 
Kashmirian chro'nicles, and the character of its people as 
ingenious and gentle, but cowardly and crafty, and still per- 
fectly applicable to Kashmir. At a later period, however, the 
Chinese knew Kashmir, by its own name ; “Kia she mi lo," is 
appellation in the itinerary of Hiouan thsang It is easy to 
understand, however, this seeming confusion. Kashmir had 
at various times a political boundary considerably exceeding 
its natural limits. At different periods, therefore, different 
districts, such as Ujjana, were or were not considered to be 
portions, of Kashmir.’' — J. R. A. S. Vol. VII pp. 115, 116. The 
indentification is here complete ; name and situation both 
concur in proving the “Ou chang" of Fa hian to be the Ujjana 
of Indian Literature ; a country situated on the Indus, im- 
mediately west of Kashmir. — J. W, L, 

We see by the account of Fa hian that Buddhism was 
established in the 4th century in the eastern part of Afghanis- 
tan on the right bank of the Indus in a country now known by 
the name of Kafristan, or the country of idolators ; for this is 
incontestibly the country of Udyana, whatever may have been 
its extent towards the west. We learn elsewhere^ that the 
same religion flourished there in the seventh century although 
manifesting some symptoms of decline ; that of more than 
fourteen hundred monasteries existing there in former times, 
several had fallen into ruins ; that many of the ecclesiastics 
had removed elsewhere ; and that those who remained had 
lost the orthodox understanding of the sacred books. These 
facts, preserved in books written previous to the invasion of 
the Muhammadans, are consistent with the testimony subse- 
quently borne by the latter, and may even serve to explain 
it. Several facts connected with the kingdom of Udyana, and 
known to the Chinese during the dynasties of the northern 
Wei and the Thang, will be found in the following extract 
from the “ Kou kin thou shou,- Pian i tian,” Cap. LXIII. 
pp. 1, 15. 


I 


*, JPian z tian, description of Ou chang, p. d. 
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•'In the third ytar rtin^, of tlic relfn of “Siuan wou- 
li," of the dfMtty of the ronhcrn \Vt1 ( 50 J A. D ) ambam- 
dori from the kinj^dom of Oj chans: hroushi tribute. 

**T7tli klncrfnnt 1* lolhetomhof ?iu nr (S« nrr«): on III 
north I* the ch»ln of the Onion Mriuniainf. on the lotiib, it 
borderi trith Indli, The lUshmini are.arnonjj foffiRneri, 
iooketi lijvon at the jupcrlnt cattc. The firahmint are 
■verted la the tde'ice of the heaven* i»nd in the cslcuUtion of 
iuckf and unlucky day*. The king* do nothing without 
tonitiUlng thtlr oplnlonr. 

“Thli country cnnliln* mine foreiti an J ptryfocet frtiitf. 
Water,}* led for the icrtgatHn of f.cHi The irni li feitUe, 
and produces rice and irhett In a*mn‘!*n:r I’hTe are many 
(oUowert of Foe. Tne tempi'** and iSe lower* are hlgtrly 
adorned and magnlficcnl. When two parlle* h*ve a ditpuie 
they lubmli themjeUe* to the ofd-xl of drux*; he who in 
the wrong experience* trolent ptin ; bnt he «ho 1 * In the tight 
luflftt no Inconvenience. Tne punishment f>f deith If not 
In{iict»'d by thelf Uw ; eflmln»li who merit this punishment 
are >implr banished to the S W. of the rnounialrji of 
where ii the rnoimtaru 7'an /fr on which 
temple ha* b-en constructed; f«>m! Is conveyed to them b 
the heijs of ast-i. which go and return of inemielvei whhot 
the neceiijty of any RuHance. 

'•The hlnory of the rnorsasterie* tepori* the journey of iw 
raise* of 771un named //e ani 

'//e/i rreR, who proceeded 10 the western lands. Titli king 
dorn if bounded on the north |ty the Onion tnnuntalni, an' 
on the louih by India. The cUmiie i* lemperale. Th 
country I* seseral thouiand /i In extent, well peopled, and tld 
in pr<Muctions. There la sn itolaietl little hill, near a rive 
whose wAieri are black, and the isle nf the Rcnli. The plain 
ere very ferlHe. This l* the dwellmR plate of /*i /wAfrrr/ 
where /^o abandoned hit body. (I his passage is mutilated 
at all esenis uninielilgible.) 

'‘Ahhoughin former timet their inanneri were far fron 
perfect, neserthclei*, following the exsnjple of the king, tin 

f ieople had made tome tdwnce In purity ; they observed th< 
aits, lived on vegctahlei. and honored Foe morning and night: 
they beat the drum, founded the conch. p 1 a}ed on the guitar 
the flute, and other wind Jn«trumefSl$; .tnd it svaa not till hali 
the day had been 10 employed that they < ngsged In the affairs 
■of the shite. They never punished criminals svfth death, but 
exposed them on a barren mountain and there left then to 
seek their own means of sustenance. When any matter was 
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involved in doubt, they appealed to drugs, and decided upon 
the evidence of these. 

“ The soil is good and fertile ; the inhabitants live kmidst 
abundance. All the cereals flourish there ; and the five prin- 
-cipal fruits, as well as many others, come to perfection. At 
night you hear the noise of bells which fills the air (literally, 
the world) on all sides. The richness of the soil gives birth 
to extraordinary flowers, which succeed in summer as well as 
in winter. The priests collect these as offerings to Foe. 

“ The king beholding the arrival of Soung yun, as.envoy 
of the great kingdom of Wei, to salute him, and having re- 
ceived his credentials, asked Soung yun, if he were a native 
of the country where the sun rises ? “ To the east of our 

country,” replied Soung yun, *• there is a vast sea, from the 
bosom of which the sun rises ; such is the will of the fou lai.” 
(Tathagata). The king again asked, ‘'Does that country 
abound in holy personages Soung yun then spoke of Cheou 
kotmq, Confucius, Chouang tseu, Lao iseu ; pointed out their 
virtues ; discoursed of the mountain Pheng lai of the gate 
of silver the hall of gold, and the genii and the immortals 
who inhabit there ; he next came to the skilful astrologers 
and the divmers, to the physicians and the magicians ; treat- 
ing of all these things separately and in order. When he 
had done, the king observed — '• If it be as you say, then is 
your’s the country of Foe, and we should during the whole 
term of our lives, honour its inhabitants.” 

“Soung yun and Hoei seng then issued from the town in 
search of traces of the doctrine of the y^ou lai. To the east of 
the river is the place where Foe dried his garments. When the 
Jou lai was travelling in (he kingdom of Ou chang, he con- 
verted the king of the dragons. The latter, in his rage, raised 
a violent tempest. The Seng kiaUoi¥oe was wet through 
and through with the rain. When the storm was passed; Foe, 
seated at the foot of the rock, dried his kia ska (a species of 
cade worn by Buddhist priests over the shoulders) in the sun.-- 
Although many years have elapsed since this happened, the 
spots and markings are as clear as if quite recent You see not 
merely the distinct traces, but the very slightest impressions 
of the threads. At the time of our visit it seemed as though 
they had scratched these lines. 

“At the place where Foe sat, as well as at that where his 
garments where dried, they have erected towers to serve 
as a memorial of these events. 

“To the west of the river is a tank, in which dwelt the king 
of the dragons ; at its side is a temple containing fifty eccle- 
siasti6s. The king of the dragons frequently performed 
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rniradcs. The king of the country, to concUble him, can 
into the tank gold, and pratlt, and precious none*, which the 
king of the dragons caused to be e|ecicd, and commanded the 
monks to gather op again. The clothing and the food of the 
servants of the temple are supplied by the dragons. The !n- 
habiltfits call It the UnpU tf ikt ^irt^ of tht dragonx, 

“ To the north ol the town, distant i8 //, them Is a print of 
"the foot of Jou iai ; they have ettcted ft stone lower to enclose 
it. The place In the rock where the impreislon ts, seems as 
-If the print of the fopi had been made In clay Its measure is 
not determinate ; it is someumes large and sometimes small. 
There are at present attached to the temple aevenl/ eccle- 
siastics , ' 

To the south ol the lower twenty paces, there is a spring 
issuing from a rock. Foe having purified himself, chewed 
,the branch of a willow and planted it in the ground ; it has 
'become a great tree, which the batbanans call Pheu Itou, 

“To the north of the town it the temple of T/io h, w’here 
there are many worshippers of Foe. The Fcou thou (pyramid 
or obelisk enclosing the sarlra or relics of Ouddha) is grand and 
lofty, but the cells for the monks are very contracted. There 
are sixty gilt statues around the temple. Every year the king 
holds a great assemhly in this temple ; ail the Samaneans In 
the kingdom assemble like clouds. Soung yun and Hoei 
Seng beheld these mendicants and admired their manners,' 
thcifcrdetiy conduct, and their pious Busterhies; innd gnee 
up to them a male and a female slave to make wlne-ofTerings 
and (0 sweep the temple. 

“To the south east of the town, si the distance of eight 
days journey is, the place among the mountains where Foe 
abandoned his body to a famlihed tiger. It is a very steep 
mountain, with precipices, caverns, and peaks that enter the 
clouds. The tree of happiness, Kelpa daru, and the mush 
(Tdom, Zing chx, grow there In great plenty The springs In the 
forest, and the agreeable mixture of flutters delight the ere. 
Soung yun and Hoei aeng give money to erect a statue in the 
Feou thou in front of the mountain, and engraved upon the 
rock an inscription in the li character, recalling the great 
actions ofthe Wei dynasty. On this mountain is the temple 
ctMht prexerved gold, containing more than three hundred 
monks. ^ 

“To the south of the town royal, at the distance of 500 H, 
ds the place where Foe, being hi the country of *‘Ma hleou’* 
used a portion of his skin for paper and one of his bonis tor 
ft pencil. The king “A yeou", erected a tower in that place; 
it is ten cAcwgihigh, At the place where the bone 'was 
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removed, the marrow fell upon the stone, and you see ' the 
color of the grease and the oily spot as if it were quite 
recent 1 

• “Five hundred It to the south of the royal city is the hill 
“Shen chi”, or “of good things” ; there are sweet springs and 
delicious fruits, of which mention is made in ths legend. The 
hills and the valleys are pleasingly diversified ; and the trees 
on the mountains preserve there green foliage during winter. 
The rich vegetation, the delightful temperature, the spring in 
its bloom, the butterflies like 'fluttering flowers, produce an 
exquisite whole. ■ In this seductive abode, so far from his own 
country, Soung yun was agitated by a thousand varying 
thoughts, and felt his heart throb with the emotions of olden 
times. He remained there a month, seeking front the 
Brahmans charms to appease him. 

“To the south-east of this mountain is a stone house, 
called “the Prince’s”, having two chambers. Ten paces in 
front of the Prince’s house there is a square stone on which 
it'is said the prince was accustomed to sit. The king. “A 
yeou” caused a tower to be built to consecrate the remem- 
brance of the fact. To the south of the tower one li is the 
place where the cottage of the Prince stood. 

“In decending the mountain, a fifty paces to the^ north- 
east, is the place where the Prince and the Princess \valked 
round the tree without separating, and where the Brahmans 
flogged them so that their blood ran to the ground. This 
tree exists still, and preserves the drops of blood with which 
it was watered. There is a spring of water there. 

“To the west of the house three li is the place where the 
king of Heaven, (Indra) changed himself into a lion and sat 
upon the road concealing "Man yun”. The traces of his 
hair, of his tail, and his claws exist to this day ; as also the 
place where “A cheou tho khon”, and his disciple offered food 
to their parents. In these various places there are towers to 
preserve the memory of these events. 

“In the mountains are the beds of five hundred ancient 
Arhans. They are placed in rows from north to south, and 
’On the spot where the Arhans sat facing each other. At the 
Second row there are a great temple where two hundred 
monks reside, and the spring of water at which the Prince 
drank. To the north the temple is always surrounded by 
a great number of asses ; no one looks after them, and they 
go of themselves where they will. They go out at three ■ in 
the morning, and at noon they eat. These are spirits who 
guard the tower, as commissioned by the immortal “Wo pho”. 
•There was formerly in this temple a “Sha nai”, who was ip 
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the habit of throwing out the ashes, which by the will of the 
eight splrhs, he attracted to himself. Insensibly* his skin 
shrivelled up and his bones separated. The Immortal JVo 
pkoy succeeded him In the function of carrying away the ashes^ 
The king raised a'temple to If'i? pho, in which Is his Image 
covered with leaves of gold. * ' ' ’ 

• **Near a little defile is a temple of Pho kian, built by Ve 
cha; and containing eighty ecclesiastics. It is said that the 
Arhan Ye cha frequently went there making offerings of wine,' 
and sweeping, and gathering wood Ordinary mendicants 
cannot remain In this temple We, Samaneans of the great 
Wei dynasty, had the glory to come thus far ; but we returned, 
not daring to remain. 

• ‘‘‘The 'third year young phtng, (5ioi at the ninth moon, 
the country of Oit ehanf sent tribute. In the fourth year, In 
the' third moon, and In the tenth moon, there came another 
tribute from the same country. The same thing took place 
in the seventh intercalary moon of the first year Ohin hue! of 
Hiao ming ti (518) and in the fifth moon of tiie second year 

Ckinz /ot/ang (52 1). 

‘•Under the dynasty of the Thang. in the sixteenth year 
f'btng Veuart (642J there came ambassadors from Ou chang. 
There is no mention of Uiis in the life of Tat soutig 5 but we 
read the following in the notice of the Western Lands : ** Ou 
'ehha^ also called Ouohang na and Ou Mn»g, f$ in the extreme 
south of India (an evident mistake for extreme north, asiwlU 
be seen funher on j It is five thousand ft in length. It bor« 
tiers on the 'east, with the country ol Phou Im (Pouroul) dis- 
tarn 500 It. To the west, at four hundred It, is Khipin 
(Copliene). Mountains and valleys alternate with each 
other. They produce gold, iron, grape**, and the odonfer. 
* ous plant yu \iu. Rice comes to maturity there at the 
end of a year. The inhabitants are v/eak. fraudulent, and 
much addicted to superstition and magic. They ' do 
not award capital punishment in this couuiry ; criminals, 
who deserve ibis penalty are bamshed to desert mountains. 
When any douhis arise as to the guilt of the supposed criminal 
these are dissipated by the administration of a medicinal drink 
which distinguishes truth from falsehood There are* five 
towns, the king dwells in that named Shou nwig pe li,ox 
mher»vise called Mem kit It, To the nnrih ea«t is the rivulet 
Tha It lo j thia is the ancient country of Ou chang. ' In 
the sixteenth year CAArn^ kewan (64s, the king “Tha mo in 
tho po ase,” sent ambassadors bearing “ campltor.” An 
™P*5'3l rescript conveyed to hint th? sati'.faciion produced 
by his conduct.*- " ‘ 11/ n <0 
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We may observe that in passing the mountains to the north 
of the “Pho lo tou lou,” and proceeding 600 // you reach the 
tribe of Ou chang. The “ Thse fou youan Koui” then 
reports the letter of “ I’ha mo in to ho sse” ; — “ The most 
honourable sovereign, endowed with goodness and virtue, 
who reigns at once over the middle and the high, ascends the 
precious chariot of heaven, dissipates all darkness, and like 
the Lord Indra, is able to subdue the king of the A sieou lo 
(Asura). Your slave reposes at the root of your bounties, 
and as if he had obtained the living stock of Indrn, salutes 
your most honourable person and offers you camphor.” The 
emperor was flattered by -homage from so distant a land, 
and caused a benevolent answer to be sealed with his seal. 
According to the ‘‘Notice of We-stern Countries u rder 
the dynasty of the Thang,” the country of Ou chang, was not 
more than five hundred li in circumference It is filled with 
mountains and valleys, succeeding each other, and streams 
and lakes connected at their sources Cereals are sown 
there but seldom arrive at perfection There are plenty of 
grapes, but few sugarcanes The soil produces iron and 
gold, and is suitable for the yu kin. The forests are extremely 
dense ; and flowers and truits are abundant. The climate 
is temperate, and wind and rain alternate regularly. The 
inhabitants are timid and cunning ; they love study, and 
transgress not the Law. Astrology is their habitual occupa- 
tion. Their clothes are of white wool, and few possess 
garments of any other kind. Their language, although 
different, resembles that of In iou^ as do their written 
character, their ceremonies, and their usages. They greatly 
honor the law of Foe, and their worship belongs to the “great 
translation.” On the river “Sou pho fa sou thou," there 
were formerly fourteen hundred Ria Ian, (monasteries) many 
have already fallen into ruin. In former times there were 
eighteen thousand ecclesiastics, but now their number has 
greatly fallen off. All study the “great translation” and 
yield themselves up to contemplation. They delight in the 
Study of their scriptures, but understand not the occult sense 
thereof. The precepts are carried out in practice, and the 
conduct of the monks is pure. They observe the ceremonies, 
and the formulae of incantation are in use among them. 
We learn from tradition that there are five sects among 
them : the first is that of Fa mi (silence of the law) the 
second, that of Houa ti (conversion of the world ) ; the third, 
that of Yn kouang or Kasyapa (imbibed light) the fourth, that 
of Shoue i ihsi yeou ; and the fifth, that of Ta choung, or the 
n^ultitude. At least ten temples are inhabited pell-mell by 
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ihehercUcB. The lowniare four or five in namber. The 
king lives principally In ^Ftng iiV U, a town of sixteen or 
seventeen It In circumference. The population h very numer 
ous To the east of the town of Meng kic ll Is a great Sett 
tou to, {slupa, tumulus mound of earth) where a great number 
of divine wonders present themselves. When Foe was alive 
he Installed In this place the ImraorUl Jin jo, king of-K^ IK 
(^Is word signifies In Chinese, deSa/e, diicutrionA To cut 
the limbs • * * (lacuna In the text > 

[Lassen [Zur Gesc^icli/t dtr Gru'thUthtn uni Indoitylh^ 
Ken/rr, page 14^) has gUentisthe probable restoration 
of Mtn kir called Mtngko /i, 6 v Hiuan thsang) In the 
Sanscrit word MangaU, ‘fortunttr. — j, W. L.1 

* To the north*east of the town of jt/rwg kiV It some 250 
or a6o //, you reach a grci! mountain and arrive at the foun* 
lain ol the dragon A po lo h. which Is the source of the river 
Souphofatou Ihott. The \vatef8 divide In running towards 
the south-west. Summer and winter the cold ti great ; It 
snows morning and evening. In the mid^t of snow and rain 
there ll a light of v.ariQus colors which shines on all sides. 

The dragon A to A>4», was born vhWt Kia the pko Fot 
Was among men. He bore the name of Krng k^/. and being 
profoundly skilled in magic, he preventedt by his incantations, 
the formation of rain-storms by the dragons. The natives of 
the country confided in him, and offered him the superabund- 
ance of their harvests ; they were very grateful, ana cherish- 
ing, remembrance of this benefit, set apart, each house, one 
buihcl of grain as an oblation. Some years afterwards, It so 
happened that they failed In this duty. K eng khl, wrath at 
this, resolved (o become a venomous dragon. He raised a 
tempest of wind and rain, which destroyed the harvests, and 
which when he ordained It to crate, became this lagoon, and the 
fount of the dragon, whence flows a white water that dcstroytj 
the fruits of the earth, Via jou hi, full of compassion for 
man, and governing the age, was touched with pilyfor the 
inhabitants of this country, who were exposed only to this 
single misfortune. He caused a spirit to descend for the con. 
wrslon of this furious dragon J he look a diamond sceptre in 
bis hand and struck the side of the mountain. The king of 
the dragons was terror-struck and made his submission. He 
listened to the doctrine of Foe, purified his heart, and believ- 
ed the law, you lai immediately Interdicted his Injuring 
the harvests thenceforward. The dragon replied, “All those 
who cat, reckon on the fields of man ; this day I receive your 
holy instruction ; yet I fear that lean with djfiiculty secure 
mykeW sgilnst want, /entreat that cVery twelfth year one 
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harvest be abandoned to me.” The Jou ai had, compassion 
upon him and granted it. It is thus that once in twelve years 
there, is a disaster of the white water. 

‘ To the south-west of the river of A po lo lo, about 30 li, 
there is a print of the foot of the Jou lai upon a large stone. 
The size of it varies according to the fortune or-the strength 
of beholders. It is an impression of his foot after he had 
subdued the dragon. Men of subsequent times gathered to- 
gether stones in this place for the erection of a temple. 
From far and near they go thither to offer flowers and per- 
fumes. In descending towards the river about 30 li, there 
is a stone where Jou lai washed his garments; the marks of his 
kia sha, are as distinct as if they had been engraved. 

‘To the south of the town of Mefig kie li, distant four li, 
are the mountain, and the valley of Hi lo. The river runs 
towards the west and turns back again to the east. Flowers 
and rare fruits are carried along by the stream. The banks 
are steep, and the hills are separated by deep valleys, into 
which torrents precipitate themselves. Travellers sometimes 
hear amongst them the sound of voices, or cries, arid that 
of musical instruments. The rocks are squared like a bed, 
as if they had been wrought by the hand. They stretch out 
and prolong themselves, following each other in succession. 
These valleys and escarpments are the place where Foe, 
having listened to the half of a poem, made the sacrifice of 
his person and his life, 

‘To the south of the town of Meng kie li, about two hun- 
dred li, is the monastery of the IHa ha fa na, {pana, Sanscrit ; 
the great forest.) It is the place where the Jou lai performed 
the labours of ' 2 hou sa, and was surnamed the king of Fo iha 
tha (a Pan word which in Chinese signifies Universal gift.) 
Flying from his enemies, and abandoning his kingdom he 
arrived at this place. He fell in with a poor brahman who 
besought him for alms; having lost his kingdom and his rank, 
and having nothing therefore to bestow, he directed that him- 
self should be bound and delivered to the king of his enemies, 
in order that the price given for hiih should serve for alms. 

‘On descending from the hills 34 li north-west of the 
monastery of Ma ha fa na, you come to the kia Ian of Mo vu. 
(This word signifies in Chinese, bean.) T here is a sthupa there 
two hundred feet high. Behind it on a lar^e square stone, .is 
the maik of the foot of the Jou lai. Foe having stamped upon 
this stone, made the light keoti shine from it and illumine 
the monastery Ma ha fa na \ be related the adventures of his 
own birth in favour of men and Gods. At the foot of the 
sthlijpk thfet’e is a stone cblobred whitb and yellow ; it alwkys 
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emlis a greaij Jui*?. In ibe limes when Foe enacted the piU 
ol Vh<iu sa, in order that they might undcritand the doctrine 
In this place, he broke one o( hts bones wherewith to Indtle 
the sacred books. 

“Sixty or seventy /r to the west of the monastery of jV<f ju 
there Is n Sthupa erected by the Ung W’uj uou It was there 
that the Jou Ui, practisinz the actions of VAau ta, received 
the title of the king of Si5i /i kw ( I his I'an word signifies 
in Chinese h grte ; elsewhere Sh pt, >$ used for brevity ) He 
had prft)cdto Foe, and U was actually in this place that he 
hacked his own bod) to deliver It to the sparrow hawk instead 
of the pigeon. 

“Two hundred lx to the noith of the place called 'for Ike 
pigton! you come to the rivulet S^an ni to sht, and arrive at 
the monastery Sa so sha ti fThi* word signifies in Chinese, 
the ffrrrfrr/ne »/■ the strptnl') I here Is a tlhupa there more 
than eighty feel high. It was in this phcc that Jou lai, when 
formerly Indra, met a crowd of starving and diseased people. 
•T he physicians could do nothing for them , and those who 
died of hunger on the roads followed each other in uninter- 
rupted succession Indra, fuU of compassion for them, 
changed his form into that of ft huge serpent He summon* 
edthe corpses from the streams and the valleys; hearing 
him, these all joyously began to dee and to run. He cured 
the famished and the sick 

‘*Not far, Is the great sthupa of Sou ma. This is the place 
where the Jou lai. when India, out of compassion for the 
Infected, changed himself into the serpent Sou ma. Of all 
those who eat of it, there was not one that w.is not relieved 

"On the edge of the rocks north of the stream S^ars ni to 
sht, there is a tlhupa. The sick who go there are cured and 
guaranteed againit msny maladies The Jou lai, being 
formerly the king of vhe peacocks, came hither with his 
flock. Urged by heat and thrlst, they searched lor water, 
but nowhere found it. The king of the peacocks with one 
peck of his beak, struck the rock and caused water to issue, 
which Immediately formed a lake. Those who drink of it 
are cured ot their alllngt. On the rock there is still the 
impress of a peacock’s foot 

“To the south*we't of Rung Jfw /», sixty or seventy /I, 
to the east of the great river, there is a sthupa about sixty feet 
high, raised by the king of the High Army. Informer limes, 
the Jou lai, when on the eve of entering upon extinction, 
thus addressed all people “After my nirtana, the king of 
the High Army, of the kingdom of ‘ Ou chang na,“ shall 
divide a portion of my retiques among all princes to establish 
6 
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equality." When the king of the High Army was come, 
a consultation was held upon their value. Then the celestials 
and the crowd repealed the words of the prediction, and the 
command of the "Jou lai". They divided the rcliques, 
and each carried away his share to his own kingdom ; and 
in honor of them they erected this sthupa. On the bank 
of the great river there is a large stone of the form of an 
elephant. Formerly the king of the High Army placed the 
rcliques on a large white elephant, and reached this place 
on his return. The elc[>hant fell there and died ; he was 
changed into stone. At this place, they have constructed a 
sthupa. 

"Forty or fifty it from kic H, across the great river, 

you come to the sthupa "Lou hi ta kia," (This word .signifies 
red in Chinese : it is the Sanscrit word hhitaka. ) It is more 
than fifty feel high, and was erected by the king IVou yeotu 
Formerly the Jou lai, when Phou sa, became king of a great 
kingdom, under the title Tsen ii, ( ‘power of goodness.’) In 
this place he pierced his body and extracted the blood to^' 
feed five yo s/ia ( Sanscrit, Yakslia, demons, who according 
to Hindu mythology, are specially attached to the God of 
riches, and invested with the care of gardens and treasures). 

"To the north-east of the town of Mtng kie it, 30 //, you 
come to a stone Sthupa named Ixo pou (0, ( a word signifying 
‘unique wonder’) ; it is 40 feet high. In old time the Jou lai 
discoursed here upon the law in behalf of men and Gods, 
and opened the way to them. After he had departed, the 
crowd, afiliclcd at his departure, honored him by offering 
flowers and perfumes without interruption, 

"To the west of the stone sthupa, on passing the great 
river, there is a temple containing an image of "A fou lou 
chi ti she fa lo Phou sa." ( This word signifies in Chinese, 
‘contemplating him who exists of himself it is a Chinese 
transcript of the Sanscrit words Avaidkiteswara Bodhisaiiwa ; 
that is the "Bodhisattwa, the master who contemplates with 
love.”) 

"To the north-west of the statue of "Phojj sa contemplat- 
ing the being who exists of himself," at the distance of 140 
or 1 50 li, you come to the mountain Lan pho lou. On the 
summit of this mountain is the dragon’s tank, w'hich is more 
than 30 li in circumference. The water is pure, and forms 
a transparent sheet like a clear mirror. 

‘‘To the north-east of Mtng kit It, you pass the mountains 
and traverse the valleys, and ascend again the Sin tou. 
The road is perilous and steep ; the hills are lofty, the 
valleys deep and obscure. You walk along ropes, or 
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on bridges of iron chiins, or upon iimbtrs, or on bridges 
cooitructed of spars joined logclher You scramble thus 
more lhan looo //, and arrive at Ibc streamlet TAaltio. 

It is here you find the ancient capital of * Ou chang na.*' 
Much gold and the perfume )u km is brought from it In 
the stream TAa h b, near to a great monaster), there is s 
statue of the beneficent Ilodhltauwa, sculptured in wood ; 
it is of the coiour of gold, splendid and majestic, and more « 
than one hundred feet high It was constructed by the 
Arhan, *'Mo Ihlan tl kia” lie completed it after he had 
hlmieU thrice beheld his marvellous pcrfectiont Since the 
erection of this statue the law has spread considerably to the 
easU To the east of this point, traversing the hillt and the 
valleys, ascending the Sm bt, croising Cjing bridges, logs 
of timber, precipices, and marshes, and proceeding in all 
500 fi, you come to the counw) of Po hu h (limit of northern 
Indfa,'--R 

Pd/du 6 is no doubt (he Chinese transcription of Dolor; 
an Idenilficnion happily confirmed by Capt A Cunningham, 
who writes (J A S Vol XVII pp f)7, 98) ‘I have also 
been fortunate enough to discover another point of much 
fntereit and importance in the comparative geographr of the 
countries to the northward of Kashmir , which is the 
identification of the ancient country of Dolor, with the present 
Daltl or Little Tibet The Dolor mountains have occupied 
an uncertain position In our maps for a contidenble period, 
which I am now able to define with precision They are 
in fact that chain of mountains called Muzialc, which forms 
the northtrn boundar)' of the district of Balti Amongst 
the Dards who speak the Shina language, namely, in Ilasora, 
Gilgit, Chilas, Darel, Kohli, and Palas, all I)ing along the 
Indus, Daltl is knoven onl) bv the nnme o! Vahh, What 
renders lliis identification moic striking and complete Is the 
mention by Iliuan thsang In A D 640, that the kingdom of 
Pe lou h, “produced much gold a production for which 
Dahl or Palolo IS still celebrated, and which produces much 
of its revenue -J, W. L 

(a) Ctnfral India — Apparently Sfadh^a or the 

middle region It is remarkable that according to Fa hian, 
they made use of llic vet) language ol Mid*Indla, in Oud)ana. 
The original expression is singular * 1 hey employ altogether 
the language of Central India " — R. 

1 think it should be translated, fintm ftnt lingua India 
Jiftdia, or ‘ thus far extends the language of Mld*India,”— Kl. 

(3} TAe Kingdom cf the Middle , In the text CAeung 
koue This is precisely the expression used to designate 
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China / and care is required in readinpr Buddhist narratives, 
to avoid confounding passages referring to China, with those 
intended to apply to Mathura, Magadha, and other kingdoms 
of Central India. This mistake cannot occur in the work of 
Fa hian, who always speaks of his native land as that of the 
Han, Thsin, &c. dynasties. — See notes on Chap. XVI. 

( 4 ) Less ira7isIaHo7i . — See notes on Chap, II. 

(5) Pi kJiieou, Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit word 
bhikshu mendicant, as “Pi khieou ni” is its feminine form 
bhiksliuni. This term is honorable, as applied to those who 
beg their subsistence from motives of devotion and humility. 
Those who have devoted themselves to this kind of life, have 
to practise twelve kinds of observances, named iheou iho, from 
a Sanskrit word which signifies “to shake one's-self" because 
these observances help to clean away the dust and the foulness 
of vice. The mendicant should shun all causes -of distur- 
bance j eschew vain ornaments ; destroy in the heart of the 
germs of cupidity ; avoid pride, and in purifying his life, 
search for supreme reason, rectitude, and truth. The twelve 
observances which are recommended to them with this view, 
have reference to the four actions or manners of being, 
named Wei yi (gravi/y, or ^/laf tvhich should be done gravely\ 
namely, to walk, to stand, to sit, and to lie down. The 
following is extracted from a book specially treating upon the 
twelve observances, and entitled “Shi eul theou tho king”.* 

xsi. — The mendicant should dwell in a place which is a 
Ian joy (aranyaka,) that is to say a “tranquil place, a place of 
repose”. This is the means of avoiding disturbance of spirit, 
of escaping the dust of desire, of destroying for ever all the 
causes of revolt, and of obtaining supreme reason, &c. 

27 id. — It is requisite that he always beg his subsistence (in 
Pali, phidapatika) in order to estinguish cupidity. The men- 
dicant should accept no man’s invitation. He should beg tho 
nourishment necessary for the support of his material body 
and the accomplishment of his moral duties. He ought to 
recognize no difference in the food obtained, whether it be 
good or bad ; nor to feel resentment if it be refused him, but 
always to cultivate the equanimity of a perfect spirit, 

3rd. — In begging he should take his rank (in Pali, 
Vaihapantari) without being attracted by savoury meats ; with- 
out disdain for any one, and without selection betwixt rich 
and poor ; with patience should he take his rank. 

Alh . — The mendicant who occupies himself with good 
works should thus reflect : “It is much to obtain one meal ; it 


* San hang fa sou B. XLIV. p. iq.- 
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is loo Rjuch lo mile an cii!> icpaii (brcalfasi) and Ibe 
second (after tniddiy) If I do not reirench one of these, I 
shall lose the merit of half a day, and my iplril will not be 
entirely detoted to reason'*. He ihcrcfore avoids multiplicity 
of mews, and adopls ihc cuilomt of making but one 

vh —The food which ihc ncndicanl obUtni shall be dMd- 
ed iVo ihrcc portion* tone ponion shall be given to any person 
whom he shall i-e luTerlng from hunper , the second he shall 
convey lo a dci*'ft an ! rjulet spot, and there place It beneath a 
stone for the birds and the bea«t» If the mendicant fall In 
with no person In want, he must not on that account himself 
eat all the foot! he has received but two thirds only. By this 
means his body will be lifthter and better disposed, hli dlgei* 
Jlon quicker and less laboflout He can then without incon- 
venience apply hlmicU to good wort* When one cals with 
avidity, the bowels and the belly enlarge and the respiration 
li Im^ded ; nolliing Is more injurious to the progress of 
reaton T^is fifth observance iv called In Sanskrit 
khahpsnriiJ^slUnta 

—The juice of fruits, honev anti other things of the 
tame kind, ought never lobe taken h) ili* mendicant after 
rniddty. If he drink of these bis heart abandons itself to de- 
sire, and hccornei disgusted vnih the practice of virtue. 

7 /< —The mendlcsnt ought not to desire ornamenli ; let 
him seek no lumptuaus dresses, hut take the tattered raiments 
thsl others have rejected, wish and clean them and make of 
them patched garment j onij for protection from cold, and to 
cover his nakedness New and handiomc vestures give rise 
lo (he desire of rebirth , they disturb the reasoning, and they 
may moreover attract robbers 

8M — TVfl/r^ironi*!, or onli three dresses These words 
Import that the mendicant should content himself with the 
kut tha, of nine, of seven, or of five pieces He has few 
desires and is easily sallified He desires neither to have 
too mubh nor too hulc raiment He equally eschews men 
dressed In white, who have numerous dresses, 'and those 
heretics who, from a spirit ol mortification go cntirel) naked, 
in defiance of all modesty each extreme is contrary to 
reason The three vestments bold the proper medium. 
Moreover, the word kta tha signifies of diierse cohun, because 
of the pieces which from the vesment of the first, second and 
third order. 

^th—^Smasanil(i,ox /ht diitthn^ amid tomls^ obtains for 
the mendicant just ideas of the three things which from the 
prime gate of the luv of Foe; {intlahlity, or the brief 
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duration of bodies which, composed of five elements, return to 
their originals and are destroyed ; pain^ which oppresses the 
body from the moment of birth till that of death ; and vacuitVi 
since body is borrowed, formed by the reunion of the four 
elements, and subject to destruction. This is in fact the 
observation made upon this subject by Sakya Muni himself, 
who opened by it the road to supreme wisdom. By dwelling 
among tombs the mendicant beholds the exhibition of death 
and of funerals. The stench and the corruption, the im- 
purities of every description, the funeral pyres, the birds of 
prey, awaken in him the thought of instability and hasten his 
progress in goodness. 

xotlu — VriksharnuUka, or being seated under a tree. The 
mendicant who hath not attained wisdom amid the tombs, 
should go and meditate beneath a tiee ; there let him seek f'T 
wisdom, as did Buddha, who accomplished under a tree, the 
principal events of his life ; who was there born, who there 
completed the doctrine, there turned the wheel of the law, and 
finally there attained his parinirvana. This is an effect of 
destiny. We learn besides that other Buddhas similarly 
placed themselves ; and the iree is so connected with these 
supreme operations that the word bodhi, equally means the 
iree and the doctrine. 

i\th. — To sit on the ground, abhyavakashika,h an addi- 
tional advantage for the mendicant. Seated beneath a tree so 
as to be half covered by its shade, he enjoys the cool air. It 
is true that he is exposed to rain and moisture, that the drop- 
pings of birds soil him, and that he is exposed to the bite of 
venomous beasts; but he also abandons himself to meditation ; 
seated on the earth, his spirit is recreate ; the moon, in shining 
on him, seems to illumine his spirit ; and he thus gains the 
power of more easily entering the extatic state. 

X2tli: — Naisliadhika ; to be seated, not recumbent. The 
sitting posture is that best becoming a mendicant; his diges- 
tion and his respiration are more easy, and he thus more 
readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who abandon 
themselves to idleness, and surprise them at disadvantage. 
Walking and standing set the heart in motion, and the mind 
is at rest. The mendicant should take his rest sealed, and 
should not allow his loins to touch the ground. 

It appears to me that the foregoing extract from a work 
consecrated to the habits of Buddhists mendicants, would 
supply the reader with more correct ideas of the sect than the 
repetition of what travellers have said upon the subject. The 
observances inculcated in the 8th paragraph may be noted as 
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directly oppoicd to the mcnneti of the dlgcmhr,, or gymnoso- 

“The dimensionf of thtf impresiion vary," The text 
sav!, “sometimex long, lotretiniM ihott j this depends upon 
the houghts of men.” This pssisge might be suppored cor- 
rupted, if the same UncKui dex were not expressed in yet 
more precise terms by other lluddhist pilgrims who saw the 

sxme object in Udyana.— B. j , a .. ti t 

( 7 ) •‘The 8tone where hii clothes were dried. — Tills 

event Is detailed more fullj* by Sei/»c J . 

(8) Aa Jtie.— This ti the Chinese iranierlpllon of ArtRora 
(a town), as we nre enabled to affirm with certainly form the 
more correct orthoRraphy of the same name by llluan ihsitiR ; 
namely, Na to to ho. Litsen {Ztir Gtschfeh/e, d.c. pp. « 39.M7) 
Identifies this with the Nayapa of Ptolemy, and establishes its 
position ve 7 satisfactorily In the Immediate nelchbourhood of 
Jellallabad. See notes to Chap. XIII.— J. W L. 

(o) Tht ihadoic of /‘oc.— Regarding this progldy, one of 
the most absurd mentioned tn Buddhist legends, see notes of , 
Chap. Xin.-R. 

(lo) Fa liUn In proceeding to the south, traverietrihe 
country of Udyana for a distance which he hat omitted lo 
‘record, but which, to judge from the sequel, mutt have been 
very considerable. It must not be forgotten that he remained 
to the west of the Sind, In countries usuallv compreheneded 
in Persia, but which then formed pari of India, and which ate, 
in fact, intermediate belnialboth, and distinct from each by 
the character of their population at well as their geographical 
position. It was there that he found a petty stale, Su ho to^ 
otherwise wholly unknown.— R. 

See next Chapter, note I.— J. W, L. 


OUAPTER IX. 

Phe kingdom of Shu ho to. 

Equally flourishing Is the law of Foe in the kingdom of 
Sa hoto.{i) I former times, Shy, (a) the celestial emperor, put 
the Phou sa,( 3 ) to the text. He changed himself into a hawk 
and a dove.( 4 ) [The Phou sa] tore his flesh to redeem the 
dove. After Foe had accomplished the law, he passed by this 
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place with his disciples,- and said to them ‘‘ Behold the place 
where formerly I tore my flesh to redeem the dove!” The 
people of the country learnt in this way of that adventure, and 
erected on the spot a tower enriched with ornaments of gold 
and of silver. 


NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Su ho to. — The form of this name 
would seem to establish its Indian origin ; but it is else- 
where wholly unknown. All that is known of the country so 
called is that it lies to the south of Udyana, and five days’ 
journey to the west of the Gandhara of Fa hian. The fabulous 
adventure here recorded may enable us to recover its Sanscrit 
name; but there can be no doubt that the latter has long dis- 
appeared in the country itself under Persian and Muham 
madan influence.— -R. 

In the Savaty Sewad, ^xoat, of the Ayin Akbari, and of our 
modern maps we have the restoration of S« ho to, the valley 
of the %uastus of the ancients, the ^uvastn of the Hindus, 
and the Sou pho fa sou tou of Hiouan thsang’s itinerary. The 
boundaries of this kingdom at the time of Fa hian’s transit 
cannot now be determined, Wilson (J. R A. S. Vol. V. p. ii6) 
remarks that in the time of Baber the kingdom of Swat or 
Suvat extended on both sides of the Indus. — j. W. L. 

( 2 ) S^^', the celestial einperor. — India is thus designat- 
ed in Chinese Buddhistical works when his name, In 
iho lo, is not itself transcribed.* He is also called Ti 
shy, the Lord of the Gods, and S//y ti houan in, (ap- 
parently Shatamanyu, ) which signifies in Sanscrit the 
“powerful king of the Gods.’'f We have seen that according 
to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indra is the Lord of the 
Trayastrinsha, or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the 
second in ascending of the Bhubanas in the world of desire. 
In Tibetan he is designated d Vang-po, Lord, and has many 
other denominations which are merely epithets. In Mongo- 
lian he is called Rhormusda, and this name, coupled with the 
circumstance of the thirty-three Gods of whom he is chief, 
was with Mr. Schmidt, the occasion of a curious comparison 
with Hormuzd and the thirty-two Amshaspands. It is diffi- 
cult to object to this analogy, and yet more so to explain it, 

* SanUang fa soUj'Qodk XLVI. p. II. 
f San tsang fa sou, B. XXXIII. p, ji. 
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seeing that the'Mongolian nomenclature is its only gound, 
not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asia were likely to 
influence, or to be influenced by, the Persians — R. 

(3) Phou sa j—Bodhlsatlwa. What is here said of Sakya 
Muni, refers to a previous existence, in which he had attained 
the rank of Bodhisattwa only. Personages of this order are 
distinguished during life by their extreme goodness, by uni- 
versal benevolence, and by a self-abandonment which impels 
them to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of all other 
creatures, as in the present Instance.— R, 

(4) He irMsformed himself into a haw\i and a rforr.— 
This double transformation is by no means inconsistent with 
Buddhistical notions. The Gods and the saints could assume 
several forms at once, or could create several simultaneous 
appearances of them ; and this is what the Chinese expression 
signifies.— R. 

The legend here alluded to, as well as those of the starv- 
ing tiger, of the breaking of his bone for a pen and the shed- 
ding of his blood for ink, &c., belongs to an anterior existence 
of Sakya, “immeasurably distant ages ago,*’ and may be found 
in the {Hdsangs blun\ an elegant edition of which in Tibetan 
and German was published at St. Petersburg in 1843, by 
M. I. J. Schmidt, In that work, however, the double trans- 
formation mentioned In the text is not alluded to : but 
Viswakarma personates the dove and Indra the hawx. Pro- 
fessor Wilson* seems to think that the legend is derived from 
Brahmanical sources ; and states thatit is told at some length 
in the Vatia Parva of the Mahabharala of king Usinara, 
whose charily was similarly tested by Indra, on which occasion 
the dove was personated by AgnI, the God of fire. The spirit 
of the legend appears to me, however, to be thorouehlv 
Buddhist.— J. W. L. ^ 


OHAPTBR X. 

The Kingdom ofKhian thojwei. 

The descended from Su ho to towards the east ; they were 
five days on the road, and arrived at the kingdom ot XHm 

Ihoviiiii) Here reigned Jfa r.(2) the son of y«.(3) In the 

• Jmrml Bmjal A$. Soc. Vol. V, p. n6. 
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times when Foe was Phou Sfl,(4) he gave his eyes in alms in 
this country. Here in like manner, they have erected a great 
tower with ornaments of gold and silver. Amongst the in- 
habitants of the kingdom many are devoted to the study of 
Ihe less iraiislaiiou. 


NOTES. 

(i) The kingdom of Khian tho 7 t;^^-^We are tempted to 
take this as the name of the province of Gandhava, recently 
introduced in our maps.^ But the opinion of a Chinese 
author who visited these countries subsequently to Fa hian, 
and who has endeavoured to rectify the errors of his 
predecessors in transcribing Geographical names, would lead 
us to consider ibis as a corruption of the well-known name 
Khian iho lo. Now this latter is evidently the Gandari of 
Strabo ;f the Gandhara of the Puranas,J the Yiandahar of 
Mussulman Geographers, and has finally attached itself to a 
celebrated town. The remote western position of this town 
must not be held as an exception to an incontestible 
synonyme. Many witnesses, amongst whom we must place 
the Chinese Geographers of the dynasty of the Tha?ig, testify 
that before the Muhammadan invasion the Gandharas formed 
a powerful and extensive state to the west of the Indus. We 
possess in the Chinese collections, a detailed description 
of this state, two centuries posterior to the Foe koue ki. 
Many most important Buddhist traditions had currency at 
this period among the Gandharas and neighbouring small 
states ; some of them refer to the acts of Foe, “in the time 
when he was Bodhisattwa,” that is, as has been observed 
before, at one of the periods of his history which mythology 
places antecedent to his real life. — R. 

This identification of Kian tho wei, with the Gandhara of 
the Hindus is no doubt correct ; but Su ho to, be the country 
watered, by the Punjkora or Suwat river. Fa hian’s easterly 
route must have taken him in an opposite direction from 
Viandahar. The position of the Gandharas, is by no means 
difficult of determination. In the Vayu Purana, the 'S)mdhu 
is stated to flow through the Daradas, 'Kasniiras, Gandharas, 
Yavanas, &c. ( Wilford, As. Res. Vol. VIIL. p. 331 ). “The 


* Pottinger’s Travel’s in Beluchistan. 
t Lib. XV. 

I Ward, Vol. I, p. II. 
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Gan^inltt ol Strabo, tayi Wilson ( //«/. ef^^athmtr ). which 
(urnithei an approximation lo the Gafiitt of Herodotus, 
Is placed nearer «'-cn 10 the Indus ihin ihe modern cil/ of 
Kandahar ; he obs**r\e8 It Is watered by the Cf-'irtftt which 
falls Into the Tr/Amri J he has alio a Gar.hnt, which he 
places between the Il) 4 rajUt (Ra\l) and the 
(BeyahJ, and conieijiienil) toaardi ihc eastern part of the 
Punjab, riolcmy onljrnotlcca the run poaition, bringing it 
rather more to the trcit unlcat as Satmailus conjectures, hli 
StJi/ifr be th** of Strabo, and wahing the Indus the 

eastern boundary of the . /is/r^ Sujfturi tt Iniur% 

tu\:l G&ni^n ' i deCnitloo which cotrcs,>onds with out 
pllcrim't position aery ucll 

For further Infotnation on this subject the reader may 
consult \\*ilson, Jercia vdn'jfKS, and the idmiralilc diiscrta- 
tion of Latien " 7 ur GeichlcMc dcr Cricch und Indoikyth. 
Kcnl^:e,‘*p r4J— J. W. I.. 

(s) Fei — ihla appears to be a significant name , mean* 
Ing 'extension of the U«" It may be a translation of the 
.Sansait name Dh itna tarJh ttta. which traa borne by sereral 
Indian princes According to this tradition, the ion of the 
king of magadba reigned In the countt) of Gandhara This 
hltlorleal point might be settled by the examination of SanS' 
crU works, which, judglnR from extracts quoted by Wilson,* 
might furnish other proofs of tome connexion betwixt Maga* 
dhi and Gandhara at an early period ol Indian hirtor)' 

W/Jion has obrers cd that the name I?J-rraa VarJJ^antt no 
where occurs in the catalogues of Indian prlnccr — J W. L. 

(3) /()r/-»Thls king is more frequently designated IVeu 
} u. His nanscilt name is moie accurately transcribed A 
Mia (Asoka, sorrowlesi) lie was the great grandson of king 
Ptriff <ha or Pm fg to /^nimbasara,)of whom more will be said 
hereafter, and foutished a century subsequent to the nltsant 
of Sskya Muni In Mongolian he is called "Khasoloung 
ougei,''t a word of Ihe same signification, which however Mr. 
bchmldt has failed lo recognise. As the ioundation of nearly 
all the religious edifices In ancient India 11 attributed lo this 
sovereign, and referred to the 1 16 year after the nirvana, the 
9th year of the Regency Kcun^ do.t 833 fl C , we have here a 
synchronism of the utmost importance , and as It is grounded 
upon an epoch In the reign of Aioka, lo which frequent 


• J/Ktfm f?at#/rasi, preface, p ii* 

f GtthtehUdtr Ott Hongoten,'^ S6 
t Wa i'i ftn nm gal f aun m Uf)\i P 1 p 17 t 
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reference will be made in the course of this narrative, we shall 
have occasion to recur more than once to the history of this 
monarch. \Vc may particularly notice what Hinitan Thsang 
says of him in his description of Magadha. — R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka, as having reigned in this 
kingdom is a circumstance of great importance to Indian 
history. The “.taja Taringin'r (Book I, si I. p.l mentions an 
Anoka as king of Kashmir ; but in no part of the slight account 
there given of him do we discern any circumstance calculated 
to identify him with the Asoka of iMagadha, save that of bis 
conversion to Buddhism. He is described as the great-grand- 
son of Sakmii, son of the paternal uncle of Sachinara ; no 
notice is taken of either Chniidragupia or Bimbasara. Yet 
the impression on our pilgrim’s mind is evidently that the 
Asoka whose son formerly ruled in this kingdom, was the 
famous patron of Buddism in Magadha. Bad it been other- 
wise he would scarcely have introduced an allusion so irrele- 
vant and uninteresting as this would then be. Professor 
Wilson (Bistory of Kashmir, As. Res. Vol. XV. p, 20 ) seems 
inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhana, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fa hian speaks of the son of Asoka 
only (named Jaloka in the Raja Taringini) as having reigned 
in ILian tho wei and not Asoka himself. That the latter had 
great power and influence in Gandhara, we have good evi- 
dence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Prinsep, in 
which he appoints ministers of religion to that country. (J. 
A. S. Vol. VII. p. 252.) Without being able to solve the diffi- 
culties of the case, historical and critical, I incline to think 
that our Chinese authorities can hardly be wrong on such a 
point. Asoka himself, according to the Mahavansa, reigned 
in Ujjain previous to his accession to the throne of Maga- 
dha.— J. W. L. 

(4) In the time when Foe joas Phou sa^ — that is, in one of 
those states of existence which we recognise as anterior to his 
historical existence, in which Sakya Muni had already attained 
the highest point of moral and intellectual perfection, and 
acquired the rank of Bodhlsattwa. This portion of the legend 
being but little known, and forming as it were the “introduc- 
tory scene” of the life of Buddha, I proceed to give an extract 
from a sermon' preached by Sakya Muni, In the kingdom of 
Kapila, in the chapel of the Sakya family, under a tree of the 
species “nyagrodha” ( ficus religiosa ), at which were present 
twelve hundred and fifty great mendicants all of the rank of 
Arhans, five hundred female mendicants, an infinite number 
of Upasika and Uphikl (faithful of either sex) of brahmans 
the four kings of Heaven, the king of Trayastrinsha (Indra), 
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V*rfia, the Rodi of TuiMta, ihe jjod Nlmilothl, the Rod 
l*ho lo tti ml, Rrahma, *nd the ent*i alio of Apanlihta, 
wnh the princri of the Kara*, of the A«ufa». of the 
KU Heou lo. of ihe Chin tho lo, of the Ma hleou fe, 
Ac.; and. the King Pe !«ln?, the klnc Wou nott, the 
Vlnft Wou yotian. the Uoc Kau lou t»inr and nine hundred 
thouiind grandee! arid maRli’ratet of the kloRdom of KapUa, 
•n^ho were ill ariemblcd to do honor to Sakra. In hi* recentlf 
recoRTiltfd rank of Buddha “Maha mou kUn Han,*' one of 
the fiTorhe duc^plcaof Sakp. waa he who elicited the account 
of the antecedent fortunei of the Utter delWered the follow- 
ing ditcourte, of which I limit telf lo the tMnrcrlpilon of 
the moti prominent clfcttmiuncea only • *'Mj- real life hat 
extended o^er Innumerable “Kalpaa I wat at firtt but an 
ordinary mart, t»*archlnf» for the doctrine of riuddhi. Mr 
aool receirrd a matcrUI form in pauinR by the fire ways 
When one body mt deitrojred 1 oh'atned another The 
number of my birtht and deaihi c-tn onlr be compared with 
the number of phntt and treea In the entire nnlrtrse The 
bodiea I hate pott-fied cannot he reckoned That period nf 
lime which compthet the heRlnninp ar\d the end o! beaten 
and earth, ii called a Kalpa ; and I cannot myielf relate the 
rentwalj and Ihe deitructloni of lra\en and eanh that I hate 
tritneiied. The caUfea of painful emoliona are earthly 
pataloni I wax a long ume fioailnr on, and »» It were im» 
merted in the ocean of desires ; hut I itrme in trace there 
to their inurce: luch «ia« the object of my efforti, and thus 
I aucceeded AnclemU*. in ilie iJtne of the Uuddha Tlf/f 
lotijng ^'Dght of the vaic t) pankara) there wat a holy 
kloR named 7V/7 j^ /A mr ('abundance of Umpi') who reigned 
In the country of 7*Ai Aa' tea Hit luhjecta were favoured 
<ith great longevity, and lived in ihe rxerclie of piety and 
Justice. Their land wai fenlle. and the) enjoyed profound 
peace. It war then that the prince Ttnc huan/* v/»i born ‘ 
a prince endowed with peerless faculties The holy king, who 

resigned to him the kingdom ; but the prince yielded in Uvof 
of his younger brother, embraced a religious life, founded the 
Samanean doctrine, and became Buddha. He traversed the 
whole world at the he id of « band of numberleix disciples. 
When he returned lo the kinedorn of ThI ho 'wcl to convert 
his family and the grandees of the country, the hlter were 


• From the Steau hing ptnln Itm, quoted In SAfn, f/mw, 
Book LXXVH. p. 8 i 
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alarmed at the multitude of his followers, and were about to 
oppose his progress by a great army. The Buddha, by means 
of the six supernatual faculties he enjoyed, penetrated their 
design, raised a strong and lofty wall, and then a second, and^ 
rendered these walls transparent as glass, so that six hundred 
and twenty thousand bhikshus, all equal to Buddhas, were 
seen through them. The king saw his error ; the Buddha was 
adored, and preparations were made for a mighty festival for hiff 
reception. For the space of 40 It the roads were made smooth 
and watered with perfumed water ; and tents and pavilions 
were erected, all adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stones. The king advanced to meet the Buddha, and the 
latter commanded the bhikshus to acknowledge the honors he 
received. Whilst this was enacting, there was a young Fan chi 
scholar (Brahmachari) named ‘Spotless light from his youth 
upward he had given indications of superior intelligence. His 
soul was already opened to the most rare knowledge. Re- 
tired amongst forests and mountains, he led a pure life, given 
up to contemplation, studying the scriptures ; and there was 
nothing that he did not thoroughly understand. He had con- 
verted many, and among the rest, a Brahmachari named 
Poxi isi iho, who served in a great temple, where throughout 
the year he performed ceremonies and sacrifice. The band 
of his disciples, amounting to eighty thousand, brought him 
at the end of the year, gold of the Dakshin, silver, precious 
stones, chariots, horses, sheep, rich dresses, stuffs, elegant 
shoes, canopies enriched with pearls, staves of brass (for the 
use of the mendicants) and ewers. The most able and the 
most intelligent are entitled to all these treasures. Seven 
days had not elapsed ere the young Bodhisattwa entered this 
company. He preached seven days and seven nights. His 
audience was enraptured, and more than all their chief, who 
wished to present the Bodhisattwa with a virtuous girl ; but the 
Bodhisattwa’.would accept nothing but an umbrella, a staff, a 
ewer, some shoes, and a thousand pieces of money. He res- 
tored all the rest to the master, who desired, at any rate, to 
share it with him ; but the Bodhisattwa still refused ; and 
when on parting from his disciples, distributed to each a piece 
of money. Proceeding on his journey he came to a land the 
inhabitants of which seemed joyously making preparations on 
all sides for festivals. He enquired the cause of these festivals, 
and was informed that Ting kouang was coming to receive the 
homage of the people. The young Bodhisattwa leapt for joy 
on learning the advent of the Buddha, and asked what homage 
they were to pay him ? “Nothing but offerings of flowers, 
they replied ; perfumes, woollen stuffs, and flags.” He 
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hastened to the town ; but the king bad forbidden the sale of 
flowers for seven days to reserve enough for the ceremonies I 
The nodhisatlwa felt deeply mortified at thU disippointraent ; 
but the Buddha penetrated the intentions of the )Oung man. 
A girl happened to piss with a pitcher full of flowers ; the 
Buddha illumined it with a ray of light ; the pitcher became 
transparent as glass, and the Bodhisattwa, having bought the 
flowers, went away delighted. 

•'The Buddha arrived, an immense multitude accompany- 
ing him and forming around him many ihoutand times a 
hundred rows. The Bodhinttwa strove to approach and 
scatter bis flowers, but was unable. The Buddha, perceiving 
his efforts caused a great number of men of clay to arise 
from the earth and assist him in penetrating the throng. 
The Bodhlsatlwa then threw forward five flowers, which 
remained suspended in the air and formed a canopy seventy 
If in circumference. Two other flowers fixed themselves on 
the shoulders of the Buddha, as if they had there taken root. 
The delighted Bodhisaltwa spread his hair upon the ground 
and entreated the holy personage to tread upon It. After 
sundry compliments and fresh tollciiatlons, the Buddha 
complied. There tiien issued from his smiling lips two 
rays of light of diflerent hues, whiclt separating at the distance 
of seven feet, thrice encircled his person ; one of these then 
illumined the three thousand millions of worlds without 
omitting one, and returned to the vertex (of the saint); 
the other penetrated to the eighteen infernal regions and 
for a moment suspended the tortures of the damned. The 
disciples asked the Buddha, to explain the reason of that 
smile. "You see this young man, he replied ; the Honorable 
of the Age announces to you, that the purity he has striven 
to attain during an Infinite number of kalpas, in subjecting 
his heart, surmounting fate, and expelling his 'passions, hath 
obtained for him, from the present lime, that supreme void 
which results from the accumulation of virtues, and which 
ahsii k}s daiircr.*’ TAerr fcrmArg {a ym/rg 

man, ‘In a hundred kalpas, continued the Buddha, thou shall 
become Buddha j thou shall be called “Shy kia wen" (the 
pious, the humane). The name of the kalpa in which thou 
shall appear shall be PAo /io (wise); the world shall be called 
Sha foit. Thy father shall be P# hinfft thy mother Ma ye, 
thy wife Kteou i, thy son Lo. Thy companion shall be Atnan, 
thy right hand disciple "She U foe," they left “Maha mou 
kian Ban.” Thou snail instruct the men of the five great 
worlds ; thou shall save the ten parts, In all respects like 
myself.” Thereupon Bodbisattwa the Thus, whom this 
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announcement overwhelmed with joj^, lost the faculty ot 
thought and fell into an extasy ; while his body at the same 
moment was raised in the air and continued suspended at the 
height of fifty-six feet from the earth. He then came down 
and prostrated himself at the foot of the Buddha. He thence- 
forth became a Samanean, and when the Buddha preached 
the law, Budhisattwa the Pious assisted. When Ting koung 
attained nirvana, this Buddha received the precepts and^ main- 
tained the law in all its purity. He never ceased the practice 
of goodness, humanity, charity, and all the virtues. When he 
died, he was reborn in Tushita ; but as he ever longed to save 
those who continued in blindness and darkness, he descended 
in the form of the “King turning the Wheel,” (Chakravarti) 
“the emperor who walks flying.”"^ He was the owner of the 
seven treasures, each more precious than the other ; the 
golden wheel, the divine pearls, the perfect wife (of jasper), 
the all-accomplished minister, a well .disciplined army, the 
mane of a purple horse bedecked with pearls, and the equally 
graced tail of a white elephat.” See XVlI, 12. 

“The age ot man was at that time, eighty-four , thousand 
years. He had in his palace eighty-four thousand wives. A thou- 
sand sons were born to him, all so brave and virtuous that each 
was equal to a thousand (ordinary men). The holy king reigned 
with the utmost wisdom, and caused virtue to flourish. He esta- 
blished peace throughout the universe. Wind and rain came at 
the fit moment for ripening the crops ; and whoever eat of the 
latter experienced no sickness. Their savour was as a sweet 
dew, and ensured perfect health. There were but seven in- 
firmities or imperfections ; cold, heat, hunger, thirst, the two 
natural necessities, and the cravings of the spirit. When the 
holy king had fulfilled his time, he ascended to the heaven of 
Brahma and became Brahma. The duration of the life of a 
Brahma, is two regenerations of the world, or two thousand 
six hundred and eighty-eight millions of years. In lieaven, he 
was Indra. The life of an Indra, is a thousand years, of 
which each day is equal to one hundred of our years ; or 
thirty-six millions five hundred thousand years. Upon earth 
he was a holy king. These vicissitudes occurred thirty-six 
times ; when again he experienced a desire to save men, and 
at an appropriate time, became once more Bodhisattwa. In 
subjection to pain he passed three Asankya of kalpas (three 
hundred quadrillion times sixteen million eight hundred 


* L'empereur qui marclie cn volant, is the original of this 
absurd expression. 




thousind fcirs). At the end of this time he longed to disphy 
his commlieiatlon for alt sufferers, and to Cum the wheel in 
favor o( all living beings. He abandoned his body to a 
hungry tiger, and passed nine kalpas devoted to the greatest 
efforts. In the ninety-one kalpas remaining { from the time 
of the Buddha, Ting kouang) he applied himself to the study 
of reason and virtue ; Introduced himself to the thoughts of 
Buddha, practised the sit means of salvation, and united in 
his heart the truth of alms (dana), the observation of the pre- 
cepts (Slta), the salutary confusion (fCshanti), and holy acti- 
^ity (vlrya), with transcendental knowledge, (prajnal and sub- 
tlety (upaya). He accustomed himself to treat all living beings 
with the tenderness he would manifest to a new-born babe. 
Lastly, he acquired all the virtues of a Buddha ; so that having 
in the course of those kalpas traversed the ten earths (or 
stations for unification/ with this endeavor, he found himself 
arrived at that point irr his existence cnlled rknrMtka, when the 
soul has but one more obstacle to aurmount in the attainment 
of supreme Intelligence. Hi8mentbeingthen<complete,and the 
immense circle of divine prudence having been entirely travers- 
ed, it remained for him to descend and become Buddha. 

"He prescribed to himself in the heaven Tushlta four sub* 
jects of contempiation ; the country where he should be born, 
the parents from whom he (I in the text) should receive birth, 
and ail that was requisite for the instruction and the conver- 
sion he projected. I knew beforehand (continued Sakya, 
speaking henceforward in the third person) that it was the 
king Pe /rwg that should be my father in the present age 
KrV^w A' had two daughters, who were then bathing In 
a tank, in the ladies garden. The Bodhisattwa stretched forth 
his hand and said, "Behold the mother that shall bear me in 
the age.*' When the time of my birth was come there were 
five hundred Fanchi, all enjoying the five supernatual facul- 
ties, who passed flying over the walls of the palace without the 
ability to penetrate them. Struck with astonishment they said 
to each other ; "our divine faculties enable us to pass through 
walls ; how is it that we cannot penetrate these ?* The master 
of the Brahmacharis replied ; "Sec you these two damsels ? 
One of them shall give birth to the great man, possessor of 
the IhUiy-'tvto Ia]uia)ta (corporeil beiunes) and ihe other 
shall nurse this same great man. This divine and formidable 
being Is about to deprive u« of our supernatual faculties.” 
.This news spread rapidly through the universe. The king 
Ps /sing, transported with joy and longing that the emperor 
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rvho loalks fl/inz should be born in hts house, sought the 
young girl in marriage ; and came to receive her as his bridge. 
The pious Bodhisaliwa. mounted upon a white elephant, 
approached his mothei’s womb, and selected for his birth the 
eighth day of the fourth moon. The matron having bathed 
and perfumed herself, was reposing, when she beheld in a 
dream a while elephant sheddinc light throughout the uni- 
verse. A concert of vocal and instrumental music was heard, 
flowers were scattered, and perfumes burnt. When the 
cortege, which traversed the atmosphere, approached above 
her, all suddenly disappeared. She awoke alarmed, and 
when the king asked the cause of her alarm, she narrated the 
circumstances of her dream. The king, disquieted in his 
turn, consulted the augurs, and was re*assured. “This dream,” 
said they, “is the forerunner of your happiness, oh king ! it 
announces that a holy spirit hath entered the womb (of the 
princes). Of this dream she shall conceive, and the son she 
shall give birth Lo shall be in 3 our house (as prince) the 
emperor that lualVs flying, turning the wheel ; and out of your 
house (i. e. as an ascetic) he shall study the Law, become 
Buddha, and deliver the ten parts of the world. ‘ The king was 
enraptured with this assurance ; the matron experienced its 
salutary influence on mind and body. The princes of the 
petty neighbouring states, learning that the king’s wife had 
conceived, came to pay her homage j each of them brought 
tribute of gold, of silver, of pearls, of precious ’cloth, of flowers, 
and of perfumes ; expressed their respect, and invoked a 
thousand blessings. The matron extended her hand and 
declined their gifts with civility. After the matron's concep- 
tion the Gods presented her with the most savoury viands ; a 
subtle vapor nourished her, superceding the necessity of all 
recour.se to the royal kitchen. At the end of the tenth month 
the body of the prince being entirely formed, on the 8 th day 
of the fourth moon, the matron went forth, passed through the 
throng, and placed herself beneath a tree. The flowers ex- 
panded, and a brilliant star appeared.” 

Here I interrupt the legend at the point where this holy 
personage begins an existence, during which he attained the 
rank of Buddha. Many particulars of his latter career will be 
found in subsequent notes ; but we may here remark that the 
name of Bodhisattwa, is still applied to Sakya in relating the 
adventures of his terrestrial life previous to the time of his 
attaining Buddhahood ; that is, up to his thirtieth year (see 
XII. 2.)—- R. ’ 

(5) This proof of the charity of Buddha is spoken of in 
the other narratives.— R. • 
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ThcVnis<!o»ofChutli»ihUi!— Tht IH'HHE Tlgrr. 

M iVie dulsMt o(5e^ent)«r^' 

/h a-ii, tticte is « VlnEdom nswed Cdn sSa tfih. The » otd 
sisnlSes In Chinese ihe SerwJ Foe, tshile he vris 
lMff«M.t*lbestotted hU hMd(3) In «lmi al ibis place; flQO 
herce they ftave thi® iiatnc to tbc country. 

Further lo the cast jou atruc ai ihc *pot uhefe Foe »ban- 
donefl-KiS body lo ^ starving ligct.(4^ In ihcic t«o place® they 
bave eieclcd great tower®, embtilivbed with ail tTi*v!toer of pre* 
clou® thing®. The Vlngi ol thofc counliici. Ihe grandee®, and 
the people, all vie with each other In the performance of 
their devotion® al thii place ; they never iniermli the icatlering 
ot 'flowers and the bomltig of perfume®. Theie towers, and 
the other two spoken of above, arc called by the people of 
the country Mr /'our Great 7'oavrx(5) « 

- NOTES. ' 

(i) Chu sha s^t to, apparently eh^ulasira, a Sanicnt word, 
having pretty nearly the eignification indicated by Fa hisn : 
the sibilant replacing the dental of the second syllable In the 
Chinese Uanscrjption ' We have already seen this subsiUa- 
tlon, and will meet with it again. It is not to be wondered at 
that a denomidatlon founded upon ®ucH an adventure should 
disappear with Buddhism itaeU from the locality. Our in. 
formation does not enable us to determine the posuion of this 
country with exactness ; It should be not far from Sorawak 
and the present district of Sarawkn. — R. 

The place here named by Fa hian Is evl* 

dently Identical with that called Tan eha sht U in the Itinerary 
of Hiouan thsang, where the mention of a monastery of the 
alms S^fl ofjhe head places this point beyond all doubt, 1 he 
latter name at once recalls the raMaji/u of the Puranas and 
the Zaxr/a of the artcients-; Takshaand Puibkara were sons 

C 
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of Bharata, according to the Vishnu Vuraiia (Wilson’s Trans* 
lation, p. 385) and are stated in the V^u to have been sove- 
reigns of Gandhara residing at Takshasila and Vushkaravati. 
The situation of Chu sha shi lo^ seven days journey eastward 
from l^ian iho wei, corresponds very well with the position of 
Manikyala. That village (now so celebrated for its tope) is 
situated on the ruins of very ancient town, which from its ex- 
tent and position, and the abundance of ancient coins found in 
the neighbourhood, may with much probability be assumed to 
have been the Taxila of the Greek historians. For further 
information on the subject of Manikyala and its relics, the 
reader is referred to the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 
1834. — W. L. 

(2) V/hen Foe was Vhou sa (See X. 4.) 

(3) JEfis head in a/m.— -This circumstance, as well as was 
that of the almsgiving of his eyas, before alluded to is found 
among the legends collected by Hiouan Thsang.— R. ' 

(4) Abanaoned his body to a starving ii^er , — (See Chap, 
X. note 4.J Formerly Buddha, when prince, under the name 
of Sa tho {Sattwa) was walking among the hills ; he beheld a 
tiger perishing of hunger, and cast his own- person before it 
to save its life.*— R. 

(5) The Jour gnat towers , — ^to wit, that of S« ho to, where 
the Bodhisattwa rescued the dove at the expense of his own 
flesh ; that of Gandhara, or of the almsgiving of his eyes ; and 
the two spoken of in the present chapter.— R. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The Kingdom of Foe leou sha. — ^The pot of Foe. 

Proceeding to the south four days’ journey from the king- 
dom of Ydan tho wei, you arrive at the kingdom of Foe leou 
sha,{i) In days of old, Foe, when passing through this country 
with his disciples, addressed A nan(2) and said — “After my 
pan ni houan,{i) there shall be a king named Ki ni kia,{/^) who 
shall raise a tower on this spot.” Accordingly, the king Ni kia 
having appeared in the world, betook to travelling ; and as he 


* , San tsang fa sou, B. XXXyill, p, 1. v. ' 
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passed through this country, Shjr, the celestial emperor^S) 
sought to awal:en a thought wUhtn him. He produced a young 
cow-herd erectirjg a tower on the road. The king asked 
him, “What doest thou ?** He replied, *T am building a 
lower to Foe." The king praised him highly, and caused a 
tower to be erected over that of the young cow-herd. This 
tower Is more than forty toises(6) high, and Is adorned with all 
manner of precious things ; all who behold U and the temple, 
admire their beauty and magnificence, to which nothing can 
be compared. Fame reports this tower superior to all the 
others of Yanftou thi (7) When the King's tower was complet- 
ed, the smaller tower appeared to the south of the large one, 
about three feet high. 

The /tf/ is In this kingdom. In former times the 
king of the Yui /i(9) raised a powerful army and invaded this 
country. He longed to possess the pot of Foe. When he 
had subjected the kingdom, the king of the Yut //, who was 
firmly attached to the Law of Foe, endeavoured to seize the 
pot and carry it away. For this purpose he commanded 
sacrifices to be made, and when he had sacrificed to the thrte 
precious ones, {10) he brought a large elephant richly capa- 
risoned, and placed the pot upon the elephant. But the ele- 
phant fell to the earth, unable to advance. He then cons- 
tructed a four-wheeled car, and placed thereon the pot, and 
eight elephants were yoked to draw it ; but these were un- 
able to move a step. The king then knew that the destiny of 
the pot(ii} was not yet fulfilled. He experienced deep morti- 
fication ; nevertheless he caused a tower and a Sen kia lan{i2) 


to be erected on this spot. He left a garrison to protect it, 


and caused all manner of ceremonies 


be performed. 


There may be in that place about seven htindred ecclesiastics. 


A little before mld*day, the ecclesiastics bring the pot forth 
from its retreat, and clad In white garments, pay it all manner 
of honour. They then dine, and when evening is come, they 
burn perfumes, and afterwards return home. The pot may 
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contain about two bushels.(i3) It is of a mixed colour, in 
which black predominates ; it is well formed on all four sides, 
about two lines thick, bright and polished. Poor people 
come and, with a few flowers, fill it ; < whilst rich people 
bringing flowers as an offering, are unable to fill it with a 
hundred, a thousand, yea, ten thousand great measures.(i4) 
Only Pao yun and Lmg king paid their devotions at the 
pot of Foe ; they then returned, lloei liing, ' Hoei tha^ and 
and Tao had set out in, advance to the kingdom of iVc 

kzV to worship there the Shadow and the Tooth of Foe, as also 
the bone of his skull. Hoei king having fallen sick, Tao 
ching remained to attend'him, and Hoei tha returned alone 
to the kingdom of Foe leou sha. When he rejoined his com- 
panions, Hoei tha, Pao yun and Seng king returned forth- 
with to the country of Thsin. Hoei king was delighted in an 
extraordinary manner with the temple of the pot of Foe. Fa- 
bian alone proceeded to to the place of the skull-bone of 
Foe. 


NOTES. , 

(i) The "kingdom of Foe Icon ska . — There is scarce room 
to doubt that this is the most ancient record of the name 
Beluchi, under a form most probably borrowed from the 
Sanscrit. The town of Pa leou sha, which Hiouan Thsang 
places to the south-east of Gandhara, and that of Fou leou sha, 
which was inhabited by the Vue H, seem to recall the same 
denomination. I hesitated at first to recognise the Beluchis, 
in the country of Foe leou sha, and thought that the name 
might be a corruption of that of Pars or Pars ; but the 
geographical and religious considerations involved in the sub- 
ject of Foe lou sha, and Palou sha, forbid this conjecture.* It 
is singular enough that we should find this word in a Chinese 
narrative of the jVh century; and still more so to learn 
from such a source, particulars of the religious observances 
of the people not found elsewhere. The most magnificent 
tower in all Jambtidwipa, that is of Indian architecture in the 
entire continent, was constructed by the Foe leou sha, in 


* Piatt i tian, B. LXIII, p. 15. 
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honor of Buddha ; and In that lower was preserved his begpng 
pot, an Indlspcnslble and characteristic utensil of the Buddhist 
recluse. The possession of such a treasure drew upon the 

country an Invasion of the iW/i or Cr/<r. of whom Fa hUn 
preserves this tradition accompanied by fabulous deltlfs. 
Chinese Geographers are, moreover, unanimous on the fubjel 
of the domination exercised by the Geias in these countries, 
and we shall by and bye see their name mixed up with a tra- 
dition relative 10 the tame begging pot of Foe, noted by our 
traveller during his aolourn In Ceylon.— R. 

Lassen (Zur GtxthUhU, 6*^. p. 145) hat satisfactorily rei- 
tored the true reading of fee lou sha. for as it Is more correct* 
ir transcribed by lllouan thsang Pou hu sha pou /<?,) in 
PuruMn/iurn /a reading so obvious that the acquiescence of 
MM. Klaproth and Landresse In Remutii's Identification of 
Fot hu tha with Btlutht, Is quite unaccountable. The situa* 
tion of must have been In the neighbourhood of 

Peshawar, if indeed It be not the same ; an inference which 
.the similarity of name would seem In some degree to justify, 
although Muhammadan historians ascribe the present name to 
Abbar, who Imposed It with reference to the frontier situation 
of the tbwn. Certain It Is there are many splendid monu- 
ments of Buddhism in the Immediate vicinity. "In the gorge 
of the Khyber Pass, says Dr. Gerard, which penetrates the 
country from PrshAar, stands a most magnificent edifice eoual 
nr exceeding that of Manlkyala, and It I am not mlst^en 
there are others." These remains sufficiently prove that Foe 
hu sha, was an eminently Buddhist country, such as It Is here 
described by Fa hlan See also Durnes, J. K. S. Vol. 11 . 
p. 308 ; and Wilson Ationa An/ijtta, p. 36. (/ wy.— J. W. L. 

(at Anatt, — frequently vl nan tho {Ananda) the mean- 
ing of which is explained to be gtadnns, fnbUalhn ;• one of 
'the favorite disciples of Sakya Muni, and one of those most 
frequently mentioned In the legends. He was deemed the 
most learned {to wfn)\ and the best versed In the > doctrines 
of the three (sang {Pilaka), that is, sacred books, the pre- 
cepts, and the discourses. When Buddha had accomplished 
the law, the king Hon Jan {Amihdana^ hli uncle, sent a mes- 
sage to his elder brother, king Pt /sing (Sukhdana) that a son 
had been born to him. ' Pe tsing, enraptured at the news 
observed to the ambassadors, “Since U is a son, we must give' 

• San Uang fa sou, B. XXXI. p, 10. versa. 

i Fan i mini; i, qtioled in the Sijn tsang fa soU, B. XII. p n • 

Japanese Encyclop.'D.X]S..f. 9 . pt * , , ^ 
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him the name of Joy {Ananda)." This prince subsequently 
attached himself to Sakya Muni, when the latter embraced a 
religious life. 

A notice of the life of Ananda, informs us that he was a 
Kshetriya, native of the “town of the kings” (Rajagriha) and 
son of the king Pe fan. This last point is at variance with the 
preceding text which makes Ananda son of king Amitodana. 
After the nirvana of his cousin, Ananda proceeded to the 
banks of the Ganges. Five hundred Arhans, descended 
through the air ; amongst them were Shang na ho sieou, and 
Mo ii kfa ; he knew that all these personages were “recep- 
tacles (vases) of the great law”, and he called them to him. 
“Formerly”, he said to them, “the Tathagata confided to 
the great Kashyapa, the treasure of “the eyes of the true law.” 
When the latter entered into extasy, he transferred it to me ; 
and I, who am on the eve of extinction, am about to transmit 
it to you. Listen to the following verses : 

There exists a law which I am about to confide to you, , 
And that law is non-existence (the absolute;. 

It is essential, to distinguish these two things, 

And understand the law of that which is not nihility. 

The Arhan then raised himself in the air, and after under- 
going eighteen transformations, allowed himself to be borne- 
away by the breeze, and extinguish himself suddenly, sinking 
into san mi (extasy). They divided his reliques, (sanra) and 
erected towers to his honor. This happened in the time of 
Twang of Cheou (894-879 B. C.)* 

A chronotogical calculation may be deduced from these 
data. Sakya was thirty years of age, when he accomplished 
the law near the town of Benares ;t and it was at this epoch 
that Ananda was born. Maha Kasyapa, the first successor of 
Sakya Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdrew to the hill 
Kukutapada to await the advent of Maitreya in the fifth year 
of Hiao wang of the Cheou, 905 B. C. forty-five years after the 
Nirvana, when Ananda was 94 years old. How long he exer- 
cised his functions of patriarch,, is not narrated ; but in order 
to make his death synchronise even with the first year of the 
reign of J wang^ he must have lived one hundred and five 
years. This is not impossible ; still there is the more reason 
to doubt the fact since all the Buddhist writers whose works 
we have access to leave us in ignorance of the data upon which 

* San ihsaX thou hoei jin we, Book IX. p. 6. v. 
f Or rather Rajagriha. — ^J. W.lL. 
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they esttWi.h such The^ sS "j 

Hhh^rsttys. 0-S4.J 01 Ch.o «nf, B. C, .OJ, 

Embraces a religious life, 

Accmnplishes Ihe l.iw. Ansuds 

Enters Nitvsna, 75— 5»“^ 55 

Maha Kasyapa dies o! Hlso tranp ......... 0-, 

Anandadics I" "‘P" * wanff.... SofCyo 

* Other Chinese works lurnish calculations attended with 
similar uncertaintv. Japanese Chronology places the dca h 
of Kasppa, In 905 B. C. and that of Ananda in the elercnth 
year 0! Li wans. 868, when he must ha« been 1 hundred and 

thirty rears old.*— R. . < 

See m notes 4, Chapter \KM, and !» Chapter 
XXXII.-J. We L. , . 

fj) Van ni honan wt heuan, or extinction, may be recog- 
nized without difficulty aa the ttanictlptloo of the Sansatt 
word A'/rfawa. But the word la often preceded in Chinese 
booVahytheayllahle pan\ and this occuta always when the 
expression refers, not to annihilation or extasy in general, but 
to the passage from real and relatUe life to the state of absotp* 
lion as effected by a Buddha. Ni hatian Is the slate to which 
saints aspire ; /an ni houan, is Ihe act by which they attain it. 
Adopting this explanation, M. Burnout, thinhs these words 
may be the transaiption of /art ninana which In Sanscrit 
are employed in the same sense and upon similar occastem. 
— R. 

The words of the te.\t arc ngo pan m Aouan htou. The 
word/a«, or rather peuan, signifies, according to Chinese 
dictionaries, /e /re«r/er/c/rcV*rr// /rrw ont plact to an-Uktr. ft 
would thus appear not 10 be iKe transcription of a Sanscrit 
word In the passage quoted, of which the tense seems suffi- 
ciently clear, beine, "after that I was transported into Ni 
Uuan {nirvanaX” The hang fa sou, [Book XXXIX. 
folio 24 vino) nevertheless mentions that the words „} 
phan,^ is a Sanscrit expression, meaning in Chinese ny hu 
that is, "the passage into a state of absotptlon.’'-~Kl. ' 
(4) Ki ni kia, or abbreviated as lower down, AV kru •— Uie 
wme prince who, according to .ffwKUrt ihsang, rciirned four 
hundred years after the Nirvana of the Tathagata, and whom 

V/‘ XKHt\ca of Sananff. 

setsen.whom this Mongolian writer places three hundred 


* Tl'd Lan lirA (nn hm. -..t f 
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years after the Nirvana of Buddha, and whom he designates 
as the king of Gatchou, with the epithet, prince uf tnerev, 
bcsioivcr of charity, bcneficcntt^ — A’. 

This is no doubt tlie Ivanishkii of the Lalila Vis/ara ; the 
monarch in whose reign, 400 years after the nirvana, the 
third revision of ihe Buddhist scriptures was completed. 
It is e.vtremeJy probable that this prince is identical notwith- 
standing a chronologiral discrepance, with the Kanisbka of 
the Raja Taringim, in which he and his immediate predeces- 
sors are spoken of as eminent Buddhists. “During the long 
reign of these kings, the country of Kashmir was for the greater 
part of the time in the hands of the Baudhas, whose strength 
was augmented by their wandering habits. One hundred and 
fifty years had then elapsed since the emancipation of the 
blessed Sakya Sinha from this perishable world.” Raja 
Taringini, B. I. si. 171, 172. Hiouan thsang confirms the 
chronology of the LalUa Vis/ara. It does not follow however 
that the territories of Kashmir extended to foe leou sha at this 
time ; for Fa hian simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that country ; very possibly on a pilgrimage to the 
consecrated spots which attracted himself some centuries 
later.— J. W. L. 

(5) Shy Indra. 

(6) /ofjfr ;—about 400 English feet. For an ac- 
count of a yet loftier sihupa, in the same country, see Chap,, 
III. 3, and the account of Gandhara by Hiouan thsang. — R. 

(7) Yan feoti ihi. — This is a corruption of “Jambu dwipa” 
sometimes more correctly rendered the “Island of Shen pou.” 
Buddhist cosmogony, like that of the brahmans, divides the 
earth into the four great “Dwipas”, or continents (islands) dis- 
posed around iSumeru. These continents are named, — 

I. Roc yu thai, or Foe pho ihi, (Purvavideha ?) to the east 
of Sumeru, This word signifies “a body which surpasses”, 
because the extent of this continent exceeds that of the south- 
hern one. It is also translated “origin,” or “beginning”, be- 
cause the sun rises in that country. This continent is 
narrow towards the east, and broad towards the west, having 
the form of a half moon. The faces of the inhabitants are 
also fashioned like a half moon. Their stature is eight 
cubits, of eight inches each ; and they live two hundred and 
fifty years. 

[This word is properly a synonyme of Xi'ideha,' ori- 
ental. — KI. ] 




GescJiichie derOsi-Mongohn, p. 16. 
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2, \ctt/{ou/hi‘,^n)t/(OU,\nSin$\iT\iJiinhi: /hi, dxcip, 
*n Ulhe name of « Ifce. “In western lands 

there Is <i ireK called ]anhtt ; ai It* fool Is a fiver, and at ihe 
bottom of this rh-er Is aurUcious sand".* This continent h 
to (he south of Sumcru ; it is niffow to the south and broad 
towards the north, of the form of the body of a chariot ; its 
extent fs' seven thoutind yo]anas. The faces of the fnhabUanU 
are of the same shape as the continent. The greater number 
of them are three and a half cubits high, and some 
so much as four cubits. The duration of their life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain this age. 

fOlher Chinese atuhort lay that /ambu divip.a lignl/ies “the 
eastern Ule of gold.'’— Kl.} 

$♦ A7«^f nr (Godhani.) To»s Sanscrit word signifies 
“wealth of oxen" heciutc it it in oxen that the riches of the 
country consist. It lies west of Sumeru. Its form ft that of 
the full moon its diameter eight thousand yojanai. The 
faces of Iti inhabitants resemble tlie full moon. Their 
stature Is sixteen cubits, and they live five hundred yean. 

J’« (an yut ( Vt/ara hunt ). This Sinicrit word 
tignifies the “Land of conqueron”, hccaujc III Inhabitanli 
have subjected the three other continenli. 

^The Chinese (ext lars (hat the word Vu tan nie signifies 
in Chinese, *The most elevated place, because this country is 
more elevated than the three other Chmt, or dlvlsloni of 
the world.'’ The version of hf. Remutal, “Land of Con- 
querots"* Ac. is incorrect ; besides ut(jrn in Sanskrit signifies 
preeminent, or raised, and Kuru Is the name ol a tribe.— Kl.] 
To the north is Sumeru. This conlinent is square like a 
tank ; its size is ten ihouiand yojanas. The faces of Us in- 
habitants are of the form of the comment. They arc thirty- 
two cubits high, and I<^*e a thousand years. There is no such 
thing as premature death among them \ 

The names of these four comments in Tibetan and 
Mongol arc — 

> Tibxtak. Mosoolian. 

1. Char gli Lus pig dw«p. i. Dorom OuJamdzl beyetou dip. 
'2. Jambn dwip, orjamhu gling. a Jambu dwip. 

3. Noub gii Baling bdjod dwip. 3. Ourouna Ufcer edicktchi dip. 

4. Bdja gra misnan dwip*. 4, Moh dolitou dip. 

Jambu dwlp evidently represeots India In this cosmogra- 
phy, together with what^ other parts of the old continent were 

• rumj iiu/i'i i, quoted In the Sau tumy fa ton, Book XX. p. 8. 
t CUvKj a halt, quoted in the Hivt tnng fa noii, D. XVltl. p. ly, 
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known to the Hindus. I shall hereafter have occasion to ex- 
plain who were the “Kings of the Wheel" (Chakravarli raja) 
or universal monarchs. During the interval of the domi- 
nion which these kings exercised over one or other of 
the great isles of which I am about to speak, Jambu dwipa 
was divided among four great lords ; t . To the east, ‘‘the 
king of men,” so called because of the vast population of 
those parts. The natives were refined in their manners ; they 
cultivated humanity, justice, and science ; the country was 
pleasant and agreeable. 2. To the south, “the king of 
elephants.” This country is hot and moist, suitable for 
elephants, and hence its name. The inhabitants are 
violent and ferocious, addicted to magic and the occult 
sciences ; but they are capable also of purifying the heart, 
and, by casting off the trammels of the world, of emanci- 
pating themselves from the vicissitudes of life and death, 
3. To the west, “ the king of precious things ” This 
country extends to the sea, which produces plenty of pearls 
and precious things and thus gives rise to the name. The 
inhabitants are ignorant alike of the rites and of social duties, 
and hold nothing iu esteem but riches. 4. To the north, 
“the king of horses." This land is cold and hard, adapted to 
the nurture of horses. The inhabitants are bold and cruel, 
capable of enduring dangers and death,*^— R, 

I believe that this refers to the four chiefs who divided 
the empire of Tadia, after the dismemberment of the ancient 
royalty of Delhi, and whom tradition names Narapati^ 
chief of men ; Gajapali, chief of elephants ; Chhatrapaii^ 
chief of the umbrella ; Ashwapali, chief of horses.— E 
Burnouf. 

(8) “The begging pot ot Fo.” — The pot is one of the 
six indispensibles of a religious mendicant. It is with the 
pot that he asks alms, and it is in it that he holds his food. 
Its form is that of a small flat vessel, narrow at the top and 
broader at the bottom. Its material should be common and 
lowpriced, like clay or iron ; and it should contain a bushel 
and a half at least, and not more than three bushels. A 
figure of one may be seen in the little elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia.f That represented in the great Encyclopedia 
is too much ornamented, and represents the Slate vase of 
some rich convent in Japan. The pot and the garments of 


* Fa yoitan chu Ihi, 1 . c. the ftresl of j)earl>i hi the garden of 
the laio, quoted in the San tsangfa fou. Book XVI. p. 12 v. 
f Jluih meiig tliCTi lom, Book XI. p. 6. 
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Foe are looked upon as precious rcitques, winch suould be 
preserved with relif’ious solicitude and pissed from hand to 
hand, so that the Chinese expression i fia, (vestment and poll 
have become synonymous with this mode of transmission.* 
It Is pretended that the pot and the garments of Foe were 
brought to China, in the sth century, by Dodhidharma, the 
last of the Duddhist patriarchs born In Hlndustan.f We 
shall see In the course of ‘the present narrative, many other 
facts connected with the pot of Buddha. The Chinese 
word pa (pot) is an abridgment of the Sanscrit po fa la, 
(patra). The Manchous ha\e formed of it their word 
R. 

• (9) “The kln5^ of the Yue tl**. — The Vue shi, yue ehi, 

or as M. Klaproth thinks, the word should be read the yue fi. 
or Voufli, are one of the most celebrated nations of ancient 
Tarharj'. According to the Chinese, they originally led a 
wandering life in the country lying beia-cen Thun haanp 
(Sha cheou) and the Khi Han Mountains. A war waged 
against them in the second century before Christ by their 
northern neighbours, the Hioung nou. compelled them to 
fly towards the west. They established themselves In Trans- 
ozanla beyond Ferghana : and having overcome the Ta hia, 
Halted on the northern bank of the IIV; (Oxus), subjecting 
at"the same time the Antzu, who In those times had no 
supreme chief. They occupied at the time when Chang 
khian was among them as ambassador ( See Chap. Vll. note 
4) five towns, the names of which it is not easy to recognise, 
owing to the penury of geographical information connected 
with that country at the ^och in question. These towns 
were IIo me, capital of 'the tribe of Hieoii mi ; Shouang mi, 
occupied by a tribe of the same name ; Hau f:aa, subject to 
a prince of “Kouei shouang” ; “po mao,” inhabited by a tribe 
of the Hi fun, and Kaa fou (Cabul) where dwelt a tribe so 
named. The town of Lan shi, is quoted as the residence ol 
their king. In the first century of our era the prince of the 
Kouei shouing subjected the other four states, became very 
powerful, mastered the countries of the An szu, of Cabul, of 
Han tha (Kandahar), of Ki pin (Cophene). His successor 
j et further increased in power and possessed himself of India. 
The kings of the Yue ti continued their authority in these 
countries up to the thnd century. ITheIr incursions 'into 


* Khuntf hi UfH Unu, ad vcrli Vo 

f Id. ibid. 
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India are spoken of even lo the fifth century, and the situa- 
tions of their settlements pointed out. Pho lo (Balkh) to the 
west, Gandhara to the north, and five kingdoms to the south 
of the latter, recognised their authority. It was the merchants 
of this nation that instructed the Chinese in the art of making 
glass from” melted flint. A branch of the Yue ti, which 
rerhained behind at the period of their emigration, inhabited 
the N. E. of Little Tibet, under the hame of the Little Yue ti. 
Another branch, bearing the same nanie, but very distinct, 
detached itself at a subsequent period fin the fifth century) from 
the bulk of the nation, and occupied the town of Foe leoii sha, 

, situated to the S. W. of Pho lo, (Balkh), and which must be the 
Pa loushai oflEliouari thsang, (see Chap. XII.), or the country of^ 
the Beluchis. It is reported that at ten li distance from this town 
there was a tower dedicated to Foe, which was three hundred 
and fifty paces in circumference and eighty toises high. From 
the date of the erection of this gigantic tower, called the 
tower of a hundred toises, to the eighth year of the Wonting 
(550 A. D.) eight hundred and forty-two years were reckon- 
ed j which gives 292 8. C. as the date of its erection, and 
consequently at an epoch previous to the emigration of the 
Ytie ti. . 

There can be no doubt that the Ytie ti were one . of those 
nattbns of upper Asia, who settled in Batriana and conquered 
the eastern provinces of Persia, modern Afghanistan, Beloo- 
chistan and the western parts of India. Their name, of which 
traces exist among all these nations, leads us to the opinion 
that they are of the Gothic stem, notwithstanding their orien- 
tal origin. It is not a little remarkable to find this race so 
attached to the religion of Buddha ds the fact here narrated by 
Fa hian, and other circumstances to be noted hereafter, would 
evince. — R.* 

(10) The three precious wzfj.-— See Chap. VII. note 6.— -R. 

(11) Ihe destiny of the pot . — The word Frmn, which I 
translate destiny, signifies perhaps not that which has been 
irrevocably fixed beforehand by a free and infinitely powerful 
being, but the inevitable concatenation of all cause and all 
effect. As to the fate of the pot of Buddha, we shall see a 
curious tradition on this subject in Fa hian’s narrative con- 
nected with Ceylon. — R. 

{12) Seng kia len . — See Chap. III. note 5. — X. 

(13) Two bushels . — ^The teou or bushel, contains ten pounds 
of rice or 14c ounces of our ordinary weight (French). — R. 

(.14' Great measures. — FJou, the decuple of a bushel,— R. 


V 
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Hi tr-n** o' Tf*# — •TwtJi 

tf Irtf — Mt** Mir'tf o' Tc^—S' ii?*- o' Tof., 

ftf sSf ipsff cf ffX’fon joa 

JitiUe St iht (fori rf of tlir V»ftp4o'n cf .V-* 
fmtt of //f //.(j) !ft tfiit ii iKr thj{«-f of lh» skofl fictjc 
Tf^f It t» (fifrfslf ofct >n4 »iUh ib« non ro>tlf 

cflbf COcrtty tftIMtilftI iHi* ItTfSt* 
on uttfUion Iff iff bopotfi H ibf dfrtd le« tny tme 
♦KroM f'ttifoio It, fcxs cfectrn oljf-t ob t!» of ibc ptlncipil 
fstrtWi c/f bj» kinsman, rsch of wbon bii « loif nblcb he 
Ktsca thf fstf of the ehirol In tK cofnlojfihe 

i«hc?« oiRMftooocJ to %rt\tf tU ♦nt», tnd Uim opoft ihe 
f»le, Wbtn It li opffod. thry 0»r.r hsoiJi In f^iferntd 
»ttft, tike up ih< »kuM*boee cf koo.srd hosf U ouictU^e 
chipcf to s ihtcfo prtn(4t({ •ith s round rone t»Me and &tl 
kind* of ptfciOtti ihlnjf The uWe of Hone which Ii befoir, 
ard the W11 |rlm which coirri It are adomd with 

pfiili aed fne jjcn The bore l» of » yelJo*lih while colour; 
U ii four Irchfi In clrnnrJertnce, snJ hat an emiatnee cm 
the tjppei part. Krtryrfsf at funtlic the attendantt of the 
chapel ascend an dented paalllon. beat ptesl drumi, sound 
the conch, and ittlke the copper c;mbalt« A« toon at the 
king heats there, he repaha to the chapel, where he petformi 
hit deeo'lonr, clerlaff fioweit and pctfurnci. Thli i?t%1ee con- 
eluded, etch, aecofdlnjt to Ms rank, places the rrlfquc *00 his 
bead(s) and poes airay. You enter by the eastern cate and go 
out by the wettern. The king adopts ihia practice every morn* 
ing. tod it Is only after he has paid hli devotions and com* 
pleted the ceremony of adoration, that he engages In the aOaIn 
cd the state. The grandees and Ibe principal ofiicers begin with 
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the same act of adoration before engaging in their private 
affairs. It is th'e same everyday, and this particular duty admits 
of no intermission or abatement of zeal. When all have finish- 
ed their devotions, the skull-bone' is taken back again to the 
chapel. There are towers of deliverance, [ 6 ) adorned with all 
manner of precious things, some open, the others shut, and 
about five feet high. To supply these, there are constantly 
every morning, dealers in flowers and perfumes before the 
gate of the chapel, that such as wish to perform their devo- 
tions may buy of every variety. The kings of neighbouring 
countries are likewise in the habit of deputing persons to per- 
form the ceremonies of worship in their name. The site 
occupied by the chapel is forty paces square. Were the 
heavens to fall down and the earth to open up, this spot 
would never be removed ! 

From this place, proceeding northward one yeott yan, you 
arrive at the capital of kingdom of Na kte. It was here that 
the Phou sa bought with silver money flowers wherewith to 
do homage to Ting kouaii Foe^.ij) In this town there is a tower 
erected over a tooth of Foe.(8) They perform the same cere- 
monies there as in honor of the skull-bone. 

At the distance of one yeou yan to the nqrth-east of the 
town, at the entrance of a valley, is the staff of Foe. (9) In 
this place also is a chapel erected, and are similar ceremonies 
performed. The staff is surmounted with a bull’s head in 
sandalwood ; it is about six or seven toises long. It is placed 
within a wooden tube, whence a hundred, or even a thousand 
men, could not withdraw it. ■ 

Entering the valley, and proceeding four days’ journey 
towards the west, you arrive at the chapel of the Sen'g, kia li of 
Foe, (10) where the ceremonies of adoration are performed. 
When there is great drought in the kingdom, the inhabitants 
proceed together, draw forth the Seng kia li, and adore it. 
The heavens then shower down rain in abundance. - 
, To the south of the town, about half a yeou yan, there is 
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» 5 1)‘ 4 Aftti ihe t<^th- 

vtt'. It »it Vv-.<F l('j 1 -^ 

It 4! I*««' <» trtj pert, l5 H *1 tJ }t'J 
t'jt Tftru' *e 5'tM v4 H cf iVf cf cotl, **ti» 

fcJl h» Witfif*, iTt7l<ti4fM •itJi Tt« 

MUtj |?< 5 » li? U’^'st^ Ilf •Itfi'n IHi* 

pjftnJj jfU'r.V.f f i*t frit'!^. Tlvc VJf-ft cJ 
♦'ll ln-f H-M |»’s;*f« to c?7f lU 

^fJC£T^•^<5, f^?^U «f {i-r f!?3Mr| fjlt-T * 

I") -»Vf^ I r<x* «UJ ^rfr.toiM/ lfj»t ihtir 

l^.i*5ii| 

A* *K%:t » fecti»f •! «i'4 wfi; rl |1»« ifciiei*', Yof, 

•Itle }fj iLf T>’4 i»W *n5 !;5* In dwicexi 

*rii*» V'l f«c:tf 4 s lomtt itrtn ct 

l.ifiS W i»tif »» * *U io«fn 10 l^r «ff«ifd tSert- 

tVt» 4 ly. }»v»f « U 1 IROnitttff In whlcb 
tie tVcwi ♦«rtn fccp.Jie! tte.!rt ii'ici. In ihli jUw Iilkc 
lo^rct of Use l*kf% end Oit /*f tii IW.Ul) where bm dreft 
ft (cj ihof pit«n»;:ei ) 

KOTKS. 

(0 7 htp-Uf rf The Icrjlh of ihe.t/iwyjf, 

or > 'Jens of loclit, li eiOmutd i\ 4 tro», lh« if 4 J. 5, or even 
9 f>SlUh rnUfi. Tlie cmftojnur.t cl ihii tnoiure, forcljcn 
toCi1flft« fho«ilhti Tt hUn jid9}*'.td Indlin euimuionf of 
diiunte Fio'n the coTirfjHjodcnec 0! minjr cl iheie mention* 
•d by bim wV.Ij the icttul dlftanert tjpn o«r ro»p», It would 
ippetr that be UUhfully delirtrrii the eitimallon* of rco* 
RTapher* or of traTelJeri in India dmlnff the 5lh century 
KevenheftM. the Rteater part of bUdiit»ncei whclhcr ex- 
preiied In //. or In tnarchea, or In jojanai, tppear lomewhat 
too Rreii, and even exiR crated. The alnnoililei of the resdf, 
and the aarlatloni of th^ atandard of meature may In lome 
degree accoiini for too high an eaihnate. On lome occailona 
he vrt% milled by fstie and afmoit fahufnut report) ; but tbft 
la only when he ipeaki of placet which he had not blmieif 
vliUed, or of diitancei which he wai not hlmiclf In a condl* 
tion to verify ; and hit errori of this kind ate of Icia coate- 
cfuence. We aCe Inclined to adopt at the mean value of the 
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yojana. of the Foe koue ki, the least of those mentioned by 
Wilson ; that is 4^ English miles, or 15 to a degree, as appli- 
cable with exactness to the most celebrated localities, the 
synonymy of which will hereafter appear incontestible. 

I may here adjoin some literary and historical observations. 
This metrical term is written in Chinese, yeou yan, yeott siuh, 
or yu chen na, the threefold transcript of yojana^ and is trans- 
lated measttre^ goal, or sfaiion. The sou^ ascribes its 
origin to the stations established by the kin?,s of the wheel 
{Chakramrii raja) when they visited the different parts of 
their dominions. “They are,” says a Chinese writer, “the 
relays of the post in that country.” And the writer estimates 
the yojan at 40 li in the times of the Tshi.f The translators 
of Budhist works distinguish three kinds of yojan according 
to the Ta chi ton tun the great yojana of 80 li, which is 
used in the measurement of level countries, where the absence 
of mountains and rivers renders the road easy ; the mean 
yojana of 60 /z, when rivers and mountains oppose some diffi- 
culties to the traveller, and the “little yojana” of 40 li, adapted 
to those countries where the mountains are precipitous and 
the livers very deep. For the Indian valuation of the “yojana” 
the reader may consult Wilson (Sanscrit Dictionary) and the' 
Ayin Akbari ; and for that deduced from the distances given 
by Fa hian what has been said above. It may be inferred 
that our traveller obtained the distances he sets down from 
the mouths of the natives, or perhaps from some Indian geo- 
graphical work which he had within reach. In either case an 
approximate determination only can be expected, sufficient for 
the historial geography of a country almost entirely unknown. 
We may further observe that Fa hian begins to use this measure 
in the country of Na kai, having employed the Chinese li 
throughout the previous portions of his journey. This is 
another of those facts which attest the predominance of the 
language and customs of Hindustan beyond the present 
limits of that country towards the notth and north-west. — ^R. 

(2) The kingdom of Na kie. — The portion of the country 
is not easy of determination, as well as from the few points of 
comparison as because Fa hian and Hiouang thsang followed 
different routes to reach it. The former arrived there after a 
journey of sixteen yoja 7 ias to the west of the Beluchi country : 
the second goes via Cabul, after crossing the great river, which 


Ban tsang fa eon, Book XIII. p. 5. 
f Youan Man hid lian, Book CCCXVI. p. 6. 

X Fan y ming i, quoted in the San tsanij fa soiu—ihid. 
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nujt be one of tlic aHliicnU of ibc Indqi, th'^nce proceeds 
wejicifj- to lt»c couiiTj" of t*ie (lanlhant We cannot, how. 
ever, bf hr from rlic iimh jn pUc or A'r lif, to t!ie cavl of the 
present Gbitnl and Ka-dshar. Iful con'inlni; our al'cntlon 

here lo the namei onlf, that of A*.: i;r, wtli'cn X4 iff h Ao, 
Hiouan ihn.ns. Is wiuten iVj kw h bj the two Chinese 
iravtllcm Souou ion, arid Hoc! tanj; A l'*pcnllt Riven In 
the ^ 1 , which mat esp’aln Its oilRin I be kinjjdotj of 
A’r if// «n‘ Itibttie in Ch*«» in A D It was then 
a dependcr/cr of tbit of A*u ft iht 

As Chittt had, order lh«* c!yna»*> o^ the TIumr, polilltal 
Intercojrje mih the kHRdom o! Aa t/e the Uucr nui: hate 
had an cxlttence of io*nc duia’icn V.c Jeam that at the 
period in qutsM m U wis rot subject to one pnrce, but was 
divided amerR seacul tribes, each ot «h»ch had lit own chief ; 
the ordle»r>* condt’Jon of Scltrde, Heluchistan, and Afghanis- 
tan The Cfsuntrj i»is rupRcd. unequal, scooped Into tallcps, 
and surrounded bp mountaint This dcictiption appliei 
equally to all pans of ihxr conn rr bfrally, C\c hundred lx 
to the lou'h east, briny ua back to the country of Gandhara. 
Till Indication, though rigue, placet A'u itt In the ceniie of 
Afghaaltun, and the town of //t A trust be tiluited on the 
confret of that counti) and reriia The number of hermr's 
there had greatly diminished, and many religious stiucturet 
had falien to rums, bhy bU (Sakya) in bts condttion of 
Bodblastlwa, had left traces of bis passage through ihra coun- 
try.— R, 

1 here transcribe Lasicns luminou critique of ihU portion 
ofour pilgrim's route — 

"Naiis ilea sixteen |o]anas westnard of let heu tho^ 
(reshanur; Its name is more corrccti) uaoicrlbed Au ko h 
^oby Hiouan thiang, who approscbcd It from Z 42 n /Ao or 
Lamghan, crossing Uic great (or Csbulj Kiser, from which 
It was dUlant a hundred//, or toncnhai more than five geo- 
graphical inilcf. iV<j lo h hii jay m the sailcy of the river 
//i /(?.,abQui a mile from theca^Ual olihe samt* naoj.e,’s,wi 
dote to a hill likewise called lit h 

*'Thc latter river, on the souUi side of the Csbul, can be 
no other than the Surkhrud, and on this supposition we must 
search for hho\n Dalabagh 1 he liuddhisl remains 

said to be In the neighbourhood of the lit lo, are identical 
with those on the Surkhrud from Ralabigh to JellaUbad. 

“In the nver lit h, I think I iccognlae the Hir of D’Anvllle 
and RenneU’s maps, at the confluence of which with the Nllab 
the town of Nagan must have stood , only there U another 
/^rr to be accounted for, which in other narratives Js said lo 
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flow past Cabul. If then Hi lo be the Chinese transcription 
Cff Hir, Na ko lo ho seerhs as certainly that of Nagara. 

“This leads us back to the Nagara Ptolemy, which was un- 
questionably to the south of the Kameh river. Now (he obvious 
similarity of names leaves little room to doubt that his Nagara 
was no other than Na ko lo ho. His Arioartar must be iden- 
tical with the Purushapura of the Chinese travellers. ^ » 
Na kie was in the year 628 subject to the kingdom of Kia pia 
shs^ on the Gurbend, and was the boundary betwixt Gandhara 
and western Cabulistan. This town was sixteen yojanas dis- 
tant from the capital of the Gandharas, or according to others, 
500 north-west from thence over the hills; say twentj -five 
geographical miles. The distance from the .Surkhrud to 
JcHalabad is, according to Ticffenthaler, twenty-four miles; 
and tire capital of Gandhara could not have been much more 
easterly than JcUalabad. The route of Hiouan thsang, how- 
ever, was not by the river, but across the hills, and therefore 
more direct. 


“To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, wc must 
begin with Hiou.an thsang's entrance into the country* from 
the northward. He proceeds from Bnmjan castw.ards over the 
snowy hills, then over the Black Mountains to Kia pi she. The 
distance is not given ; but as the town of Kia pi she was also 
in the mountains, it is probable that it lay in the next v.allcy 
«s5'*t of Bamian, where a pass leads to the valley of the Gur 
bend, .as described by Baber. I refer to Burncs’.s corrected map. 
Two hundred /; to the north of the c.ipital are the Grc-ai Snowy 
Mountains and the Hindu Kush, so that it c.annot be Cabul, 
as Mr. I.andrcste supposes. It was, in 632, an independent 
State, to which several neighbouring countries belonged, .as 
wc see was the c.ase with Na kie. Here \vt*? the old kingdom 
of the Gandhara*, not indeed of the Indt.anr, hut of the Scy 
thian^’, wh > at a hter pTiod took possession of the Indhn 
Grindhira, Ptolemy Ins a town named two and a half 

degrees to the north of Kobura, .and Pliny, when enumerating 


the countries to the west of the ludu^, ub 
Ir.do gcr.tibus mor.unt Capi»*!cnc Inhtiii O' 
quam dirui: Cynts. Tbt*' h withour doubt the 
the Chinei?."' (Lassen. Zus' <f' 


rvcf, “a pros^irnt? 




urbem, 


A7»' in tit, of 


i'T 

)tuhtkvGilh‘h;.r. Asn/gr, pp. t-iy- — 150)—]. V.'. L. 


Utl* 


-This town vttt uni the c.ipln* of 
vras -•'iUnted thirty is to the rouih 


(3I The ic. a of Hi lo, 
the kingdom of Ka kic, bu 

cast of the C3p:t:il, and appeits to have been panltulatly re 
markable for tht 
por es'-cd. — R- 


number of rclsque'; of Buddln whkh d 
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(^) All sorh cf prtc'iout ornamenls . — More literally, the 
stven prtcious Ihingt, an expression frequently employed In an 
Indeterminate sense, difinifum pro indefinih. The designa- 
tion of “the seven precious things'* Is very various : the follow- 
ing are ivo series of them, with details which appear ^ curious 
enough, ist. Sou fa lo, (Suvama; the Sanscrit word for 
gold. According to the “Fa chi lou lun,*' gold is drawn from 
mountains, stones, sand, and red copper. It has four pro- 
perties ; it never changes its color: It alters not ; nothing 
prevents it resuming Its form (sense of the text doubtful) ; and 
]t makes man opulent, sd. A lou pa (rupya) the Sanscrit 
name of silver. According to the same work, silver is extract- 
ed from melted stones ; it is commonly called “white gold." 
It has the four properties of gold, 3d. A, the Sanscrit 

word for a blue stone. '1 he “Kouan king sou," or “Explana- 
tion o! the Book of Contemplation,’' calls it also fei lieou 
/rye, which signifies, not far; a name given in consequence 
0! its being found in the western countries not far from 
Benares. 

[It is without doubt the Sanscrit word “Valdurya,” or lapis 
lazuli. Vidura, which signifies not far, is the name of the 
mountain where it is found.— E. Bornour.] 

The blue or green colour of this precious substance cannot 
be changed by any other matter. Its lustre and hardness are 
unrivalled in the world. 4th. A otherwise /i 
{pphathika, spath) is the Sanscrit name of or rock 

crystal. Its transparence and lustre are unique in the world, 
5tn. Mtou pho lo hie la pho ; this Sanscrit word designates a 
precious substance of a blue or white colour ; its form Is that 
of a wheel, with a nave, and rays. (I think this must be a 
species of ammonite.) Its hardness and beauty of colour 
cause it to be greatly in request In the world. 6th. Mo lo kia 
It, or agate, a stone of mixed colors, while and red, resembl- 
ing the brain of a horse, whence Us (Chinese) mmtmanao, 
egui cerebrum. It maybe polished, and made into vases ; 
and’hence its value. 7th. Pomalokia (padmaraga), a Sans- 
crit word signifying a gem (more correctly colour of the 
nelombol) The Foe (i lun (“Discourse on the land of Buddha*’) 
says that it Is the produce of red insects. 1 he Ta chi tou lun 
says that it is a stone found In the belly of a fish, and In the 
brain of a serpent. Its red color Is extremely bright and 
lustrous, which causes it to be sought after. \Padmaraga is 
the Sanscrit for ruby.— KI.^ » 

The second series is composed exclusively of precious 
' stones, ist. Po lo so (Sanscrit prahala, Bengali pala ) coral. 

’ 9 ' 
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The Ta chi iou lun calls it the tru oj sta sionc. They say 
that in the sea of the south-west, distant 7 or 8 /?, ( this is 
an evident error, — perhaps it should be 7 or 8 thousand It ) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of which is a stone upon 
which this substance grows. The coral is detached from it 
with iron nets. and. A chy ma kie pho { asmagarbha ) or 
amber. ' It is of a red colour and transparent. 3rd. Ma ni 
or vio iti {mani) a word which signifies spoilcss, and designates 
a pearl. This substance is brilliant and pure, free from spot 
and stain. It is on this account that the Fuan kio chhao 
(Manual of the Pratyeka Buddhas) calls it also joti i ( conform^ 
able io iJie desires or inteniions ) / the wealth one desires to 
possess, vestments, food, in short, all necessary things are to 
be procured by means of this precious thing, “conformably 
with one’s desires and hence its name. 4th. Chin shon 
km ; this Sanscrit word designates a precious stone of a red 
.colour. According to the history of the western countries, 
there is a tree named Chin shouVie i^bnsttka, JBuica frondosd) 
the flowers of which are red and as large as the hand. The 
substance to which this name is also given is of the same 
colour with these flowers. 5th. Shy km pi ling Uia, This 
Sanscrit word signifies a ‘-conqueror, one that e.«els," 
because this substance surpasses all other precious stones 
in the world. 6th. Mo la k/c pho ( mardkata^ emerald ). 
The Ta chi ton Inn names thus a precious stone of a green 
colour. It comes from the beak of a bird with golden wings, 
and is a charm against all sort of poisons. 7th. Pa che lo 
{vazra), or the diamond. This substance is born in gold ; 
its color iS' similar to that of the amethyst ; it is incorruptible 
and infusible, extremely hard and sharp, and capable of 
cutting jade. 

• For. seven other precious things appertaining to the 
monarch of the earth, See Chap. X. note 4. — R. 

(5) “Places the relique on his head.” — ^This phrase is 
obscure in the text and may be variously translated. Thing 
that signifies to carry io the head^ and that which is borne on 
ihe head, as the button on the bonnet which distinguishes 
rank and those who enjoy such distinction. Tsou ii signifies 
per ordinem, — R. 

(6) “Towers of deliverance.” — ^This word tower, in 
Sanscrit sihtipa, applies not merely to great religious build- 
ings, but likewise to those miniature structures which are 
the model of the former on a reduced scale. Several kinds 
are distinguished by different names j such as sihupa, ia pho 
( eminence \feou thou ( acervus ), sou theou pho ( precious 
tower), icon seen pho ; but many of these denominations are 
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dcjJvcd from the Sanicrlt radic*l sihuf>n, and ihtir various 
STgntficallons seem aUogether arbitrary. These little struc- 
tures are built of stone or hrlclc. m the form of a lower 
without capital. They are of one, two, three, or four stories, 
for the tan’a\as or auditors of Duddha of the ftrit four ranks. 
The fho9 iha, are consecrated to the rellqucs of Buddha 
anterior to his entering upon nirvana. Those of the Pratycka 
Buddhas have eleven stories ; those of Buddha thirteen, to 
show that he htd passed the twelve R/n'.r'iar, or conditions of 
relative existence ; hut no stories are observable on those 


erected to ordinary mendicants, or virtuous persons.* 

According to the Fa ht>ua tetn iiu, lowers or tihupas were 
X never erected over the tombs of either monks or 
V/AV laymen ; but simple stones, which by their form 
symbolise the five elements, ether, air, fire, water, 
and earth, and consequently the human body 
( which is compounded of these. These too are 

J called Bthupi by analogy. The annexed cut may 

I 'I— give some Idea of the figure assigned to each 


clement. 

The lowest, or the earth, Is rectangular. Water, Imme- 
diately above, occupies a circle ; fire, a tanngle ; air. a cres- 
cent ; and ether a smaller accumlnated circle. Instead of 
Chlnete names, Sanscrit letters, being the abbreviation of the 
Sanscrit name of each element, are inscribed on these differ- 
ent parts of the ethtipa ; thus kha, ether ; ka, air ; ra, fire ; ve, 
wreer ; a earth (?). On joining thereto a fifth syllabic, rra or 
sa iox kn'itcUdgt, ox ^hwf;h^,vfch^st the names of the six 
elements, and a formula of immense eOlcacy. Another 
species of tower is spoken of, called a hokouf xthupa tf and a 
formula which has the power to ensure against the three evil 
wx\s (hell, the condition ot brutes, and that of demons). Many 
boast of it ; but this formula is not found in the sacred texts ; 
It is an Invention of subequent times and of unknown origin. 

The “lowers of deliverance" spoken of by Fa hian, would 
appear to have been hollow alUirs, adapted to receive offerings 
of flowers and perfumes. The word “deliverance’' signifies 
the “final emancipation" ot the soul. Us return to original per- 
fection ; In Chinese Kiaithtju ; In Sanscrit ^ 


• S?it/ sAi yao fan, quoted in the Japanese Cyclopedia ‘Boole 
XIX. p. 14. ' 


t Slhvpa a fU3. 



(7) Ting koiiang The adventure to which allusion 
is here made, is given in detail, Chap. X. note 4. We see that' 
the country of TM ho wii, where the father of this ancient 
Buddha reigned, must be situated in the eastern part of 
Persia ; so that, while reserving to Sakya himself the local ' 
traditions of northern and central India, the Buddhists did not 
hesitate to transport the scene of the mythological deeds of 
their saints beyond the limits of Hindustan, to countries vvhich 
they designate ‘India of the North,’ and where there religion 
very probably did not penetrate till an age very recent when 
compared with that of its origin. — R. 

(8) A tooth of Foe . — A relique of this nature has already 
been mentioned in Chapter V. and ethers will yet come 
before us, particularly in our pilgrim’s account of Ceylon. 
An observation to be made in the following note, and which 
is equally applicable to the tooth here spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that these precious remains appertained' to an- 
other personage than the historical Buddha, Sakya Muni ; 
possibly to Ting kouang Foe, spoken of in note 7. The tooth 
here mentioned had disappeared before the journey of 
Hiouan thsang, two hundred and twenty seven years subse 
quent to that of Fa hian. — R. 

(9) The staff of Foe . — The stajff, like the begging pot, is 
an essential attribute of the Buddhist mendicant. Its Sanscrit 
name is hi ki lo ; in Chinese it is called chang (tin staff), 
chi chang, te chang, shing' chang, the staff of prudence, of 
virtue, the talking staff, because of the noise occasioned by 
the rings with which it is ornamented ; in Manchou it is 
called donldouri. There is a 'Book of the Staff’, (.^ chang 
king) in which Buddha is made to say to his disciple Kasyapa, 
“Tin is the lightest (among the metals) ; the staff is at once 
a support, and a preservative against vice, by the help of which 
escape is effected from the boundary of the three worlds.” 
The staff of Kasyapa Buddha had a head with two openings, 
in which were fixed six rings. That of Sakya Buddha had 
four openings and twelve rings. The modern donldouri has 
nine. What is said here of the dimensions of the staff of Foe, 
that it was of six or Seven Chinese toises (iS to 21 metres)' 
would prove, unless there be some error in the text, that our 
author speaks of the staff, not of Sakya, but of one of those 
Buddhas who were born at an epoch when the life of man was 
of prodigious length and his stature colossal. For example, 
Kasyapa was born in the age when the life of man extended 
to twenty thousand years, and his stature was sixteen toises 
(48m. 80) ; Vipasyi, born in the time when men lived eighty 
thousand years, was sixty yojanas high, and the glory encircl- 
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Ing his held, one Ijundred and twenty, ft must have been 
to some ghni of this order that a stiff of eighteen or twenty 
metres belonged. — R. 

(lo) T^estn^Jiia H rj Fet. — kta It, or more corect- 
If Stng Ha It, is the Chinese transcription of Sanghali. 
Buddhist ascetics have three kinds of dresses, isi. The Strtf; 
kh It. so called from a Sanscrit word signifying Jointd or 
deuhUd, because It is made of pieces cm and united together 
again. The I (h\nf> fa ste states that the Sanscrit word Seng 

// signifies a doubled drejs ; bill the 5 wf;r« /iM see assures 
u* that the names of the three garments can not lie lery ex- 
actly translated ; that the great garment is named Tsa tout f, 
because of the number of pieces of which it is composed. 
As to Its use, it Is called, ‘a dress to enter the pahtce of kings.’ 
or *a dresa for a public place,* because it is worn on the occa- 
sion ol preaching the law in palaces, as well of begging In the 
cross-ways. T!ie i'a //;a /<> /an, distinguishes three sorts of 
/nil dttss\ the lower, which consists of nine, clcien, or 
thirteen pieces ; the middle, which is of fifteen, seventeen and 
nineteen pieces; and the upper, which has twcniy-one, 
j twenty-three, or twenty-fire. and. Yu t 9 h un^ (af/ara- 
satigkali) f a Sanscrit word signifying the u/>/>(r garmenf, 
rar/otf/ ; it consits of seven pieces. The Siiian hit tie calls 
this garment of seven pieces the “dress of the middle order”, 
and according to its style, "the drtts for ^eittg lo the atsemih’- 
It is worn on (he occasion of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, 
and preaching. 3rd. An Iho hoti ; this Sanscrit ward means 
an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next the body. The 
same work calls it the 'titlker garment, and states that it is 
composed of five pieaes. Its use is defined to be 'a garment 
formed of several pieces worn In doors by iliose who practise 
the law.’ Its Sancrit name Is antaravataka , — R. 

(1 1) His This singular rcUque was also seen by 

Hiouan thsang, and as we cinnot question its existence, must 
be accounted for as the effect of some optical contrivance, 
dexterously used to deceive TVve 

characteristic beauties here spoken of are the thirty-two 
leftshana, of the visible and transfigured body of Buddha. 
Hiouan thsang explains the occasions on which the Tathagata 
left his shadow in this place, and confirms the prediction (hat 
all the SA/ tsun {LoVafyesIha, illuslrious of the age, Bttddhai) 
of the “period of sages”, or the present cycle, would Imml- 
late in this respect the example of Sakya Muni. — R. 

. .(*3) Seven to ei(;hl toisex . — Betwixt 70 and 80 English 
feet. 
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(13) The Lo han and the cht foe.— -We have already 
seen that Lo han, or more exactly A lo han, is the transcrip- 
tion of Arhan ; and that this Sanscrit terrn designates one of 
the superior orders in the scale of saints or purified intelli- 
gencces. The degree immediately below these is the Vy chi 
foe or Py chi \ia lo, the name of which is interpreted simple, 
or complete intelligence, and represents the Sanscrit term 
“Pratyeka Buddha, separate” or “distinct Buddha.” Without 
entering upon the almost infinite distinctions which Buddhists 
have established in the different degrees of perfection at which 
t is possible to arrive by contemplation and the exercise of 
virtue, I shall here transcribe a passage from a sacred book 
which will explain the rank of the Pratyeka Buddhas in the 
Buddhist hierarchy. 

“We call the “five fruits,’’ those frtiits to which the “Siu tho 
wan,” the “Sse tho han” the “A na han,” the “A lo han,” and the 
“Py chi foe” bear witness ; implying that these five classes of 
men in passing through the world, do not tarry for the entire 
suppression of their moral imperfections before directing their 
souls towards the great purification, and culling the fruits of 
the (tree) hodhi, or reason.”’ 

ist. “The ‘first fruit’ is that of the soul whose return lasts 
eightly thousand kalpas ; it is obtained by the “Siu tho wan,” 
‘(Srotapanna).’ Their name imports that they come by flowing 
that is, that they have escaped from the general stream (of 
wordly beings) and have attained the stream of saints. They 
have cut the three knots (which bind the body to the three 
worlds) passed the three inferior conditions (that of asuras, of 
brutes, and of the damned) and after having, been born seven 
times among gods and men, delivered from all pain, they 
enter upon nirvana, or attain bodhi of the most exalted kind, 
above which there is nothing. 

2d. “The ‘second fruit’ is that of the soul whose return 
lasts sixty thousand kalpas. It is obtained by the “Sse tho han” 
(Sakridagami.) Their name signifies a going and coming, 
because after they are born once among men and once among 
the gods, they obtain the nirvana that makes perfect. They 
have suppressed the six classes of errors attached to the actions 
of the senses and the desires which these originate ; and 
after being re-born once among the gods or among men, they 
are delivered from all pain, and pass sixty thousand kalpas in 
nirvana, to obtain eventually supreme bodhi, 

3d. “The third fruit is that of ,he soul whose return lasts 
forty thousand kalpas. It appertains to the “A na han” 
(Anagamih) ; personages whose names signify that they 
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'come no more,’ that is, that they are not again born in they 
rvorld of desires. They are emancipated from the five inferior 
bonds and thj necessity of re-birth, so that after forty thou- 
sand kalpas they obtain supreme hodki. 

4th “The fourth fruit is that of the soul whose return 
lasts twenty thousand kalpas. It is the lot of the Arhans 
who hiving supprc«sed all the imperfefions which are pro- 
duced in the three wutldt, of desires, of ang.:r, of 
hatred and of ignorance, after twenty thousand kalpas, obtain 
supreme hodhu 

5th. “The fifth fruit is that of the soul whose return lasts 
ten thousand kalpas. It belongs to the chi foe {^rctycka 
Buddhai)y who obtain after ten thousand kalpas, the supreme 
bodhl they have merited by the Suppression of the imperfec- 
tions which arise from the desires of the three worlds, of rage, 
of haired, and of ignorance.’’* 

It would thus appear that there is no expressed difference 
between the deserts of the Pratyeka Buddhas and the Arhans.. 
Another passage in the same book places the Pratyeka 
Buddhas In an intermediate station betwkt the Srarah(XJ and 
the Bodhisattwas by reference to their progress in knowledge 
and the science which consists in contemplating the uninter- 
rupted succession of the twelve mdanat, or conditions of in- 
dividual existence, in recognising their continuous concatena- 
tion, and consequently the unreality of what is called birth andi 
death, in destroying the errors of thought and vision, and 
ascending to the true condition of things, which is vacuity. 
More ample explanations regarding the Pratyeka Buddhas 
will be found hereafter. — R. 


• bacred Bool, of the 'Bixra.m, Nt phnn Xmy, quoted iH the’ 
ban ISdJit} fii sou, Book XKII. p. 3. verso. 1 




CHAPTER XIV. 


Little Snowy Mountains. — Kingdom of Lo i. — Kingdom of Po na — 

River Sin thcou. 

In the second moon ot the winter, t) Fa hian and the rest 
passed to. the south of the Ltttk Snowy MouniainJy) The 
snow gathers in these hills as well in summer as in winter. 
On their northern side the cold is excessive, and its severity 
is such that one is almost frozen. Only Hoei king, however, 
was unable to endure its rigour, and became unfit to proceed. 

A white foam issued from his mouth. He said to Fa hian — 
"It is impossible fhat I should survive ! Proceed at once ; it 
must not be that we all perish here.” And thereupon he 
expired! Fa hian had comforted him with aU manner of 
consolation ; he wept for him, and regretted bitterly that their 
common project had proved so contrary to destiny ; but 
unable to help it, he gathered his remain! ng strength, and 
proceeding to the south of the chain, (3) arrived in the king- 
dom of Lo r.(4). , , 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics 
belonging both to the great and to the less translation. They 
halted and sojourned there; and when this sojourn was ended, 
they proceeded to the south, and after a ten day's march reach-, 
ed the kingdom of Po na. (5.) 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesias- 
tics, all attached to the less translation. Thence going to the 
east three days’ journey, you pass again the river ‘Sin theou,’(6) 
on both sides of which is a smooth and level country. 

NOTES. 

•(i) The second moon of winter .— this date is set down 
according to the Chinese calendar, the spring commecing 
with the new moon nearest the day upon which the sun 
enters the 15® of Aquarfe's, the second moon of winter 
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had begun two monihi before, that Is to say, on the 5th 
December, omlitinR redtictioni. It Is rather surprising that our 
pilgrims should undertake a lourney across these inow^over- 
cd mountains at such a season ; nor is there any room for 
wonder at the accident that occurred to one of their 
number.— -R. 

(a) T^r Snoffj* These can be no other 

than the range which bears at present the name of the “SuleU 
man-koh," in Afgnanlst.in. The denomination of the 'lillle 
mountains of snow* has no doubt reference to that of the 
‘lllmslaya,' following the meaning In the Sanscrit tongue then 
employed In those countries. It frequently occurs in the 
narrative of Hlouan thsang. — R. 

(3) To Mr /?«///<’/■ Mr Apparently m the district 

0! Gandhara, where the mountains leave, as far as the Indus, 
a space free to the occupation of ihc petty states of Ao r, and 
To r;j, and which Fa hlan trasersed <n the apace of ihlfleen 
days.— R. 

(4) TAr Vin^'don cf 1.— A country otherwise wholly 
unknown Fa htan mentions no circumstance which would 
enable us lo restore this geographical name.— R. 

Frofetsor Wilson suggests that this may refer lo "LohUa'* 
a name found In the Mahabharata at that of a country, as Is 
also that of Lcha^ the appellation of a people In the north_ 
of India, associated with the Kambojas and others in the' 
same locality and subdued by Arjiins. The principal 
tribes of (he Afghans betwixt the Suleiman! IHIIs and 
the Indus arc known collectively as (he Lnhanh ; and 
in them professor W. thinks we have Lvhas of the Hindu 
geographers and the Ac i of the Chinese.* Capt. A. 
Cunningham identifies Le i with the modern ^0^, or Ruht^ 
another name tor Afghanistan.! Roh is stated In Persian 
authors to be the original seat of the Afghans and to have 
extended in Irngth from Sewad and Dijore lo the town of 
Sul in the dominions of Dukharasl.} The word signifies In 
their language mounfainous. Whatever may be the true restora- 
Mon.of. Crt'.i’hftfr. ran. hn. nrt, dArdUv ‘hatv ‘hlfa hlntvhun»*W3 
situated Immediately south of the Sufed Koh. — ^J. W. L. 


* J. IL A. S, Vol. V. p. ISO 
f Ibid : Vol. Vll. p. 343. 

! Stewart, 0/ Bengal, p. is;. 
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(5) The kingdom of Po na. — ^Equally unknown.— R. 

Capt. A. Cunniugham has identified the Pou na of our 

pilgrim with Banu, which is situated exactly three marches 
west ot the Indus, as Fa hian states. — ^T. W. L. 

(6) The river Sin theou. — See Chap. VII. n. 2. The cir- 
cumstance noted by Fa hian that the country on both banks 
of the river was level, shows that he speaks of the lower or 
the middle- Indus. We have seen that this river should be 
Crossed by our travellers about Bukker. The sequel of their 
itinerary will immediately confirm this supposition. — R. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The kingdom of Pi chha. 

On crossing the river you arrive at a kingdom named Pi 
chha.{i) The doctrine of Foe is there honored and flourish- 
ing, both in the system of the greaf and in that of the less 
translation* The inhabitants were greatly touched to see 
among them travellers(2) from the land of Thsin, and they 
thus addressed us : “ How became the people of the extremi- 
ties of the earth acquainted with sanctified life and the prac- 
tice of reason ? and how come they thus far in quest of the 
Law of Foe ?” They gave us every thing necessary for Our 
comfort, and treated us conformably with the prescriptions of 
the Law. 

NOTES. 

(i) A kingdom named Vi chha. — ^We may read Vi thou ; 
but I believe we should substitute chha, or even thsa, for thou ; 
and then we shall have a slightly aberrant transcription of the 
name which it is natural to look for in that neighbourhood, 
whether we imagine it employed in its Persian form in the 
dialects of the country i^anjali)., or in its Sanscrit (Vanchal(i\. 
The position of the country admits of no doubt that this is the 
name that Fa hian picked up, and any discussion upon the 
point would be superfluous. — R. 

If Fa hian and his companions had passed the Indus at 
Aakker, or Pwkor, they could not have entered the Panjab, a 
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country much farther to the nort^. It derives tts name from 
the fi>e great rivers, Behat or Jylum, Chenab, Ravj, Beyah, 
and Sutiedge, ^bich traverse it, and fait into the Indus more 
than fifty leagues above BuVker. Fa hiari therefore entered 
Stnde and not the Panjab. — K 1 . 

The rectification of Fa hlan's route removes M. Klaproth's 
difficulty. Moreover had Fa hian passed through the inhos* 
pliable desert as he must had he crossed the Indus at Bukker, 
he would scarelv have failed to record the difficulties and 
privations of sucn a journey, nor would he have described the 
country as abounding in small streams and watercourses.— 
J. W. L, 

(2) Trunr/frrr.— In the text tnen of the road. This expres 
sion signifies travellers, and rroi pries/t of ’Too, as in Chap. 
IV. n. I.— KI. 


CnAPTER XVI. 

Kingdom of Mo theou lo.— River of Pou na 

Proceeding thence towards the soulh>east, thc^ travelled at 
least eighty They passed a great number of templ- 
es, in which there lived ecclesiastics amounting to many tens 
of thousands < 2 ) After passing all those places they came to a 
kingdom; this kingdom is named Mo fhtou h. (3) They 
followed also (the course oO the river You na. (4) On the 
right and on the left of this river there are twenty Seng hia 
Ian, which may contain three thousand ecclesiatfcs. The 
law of Foe begins again to be had in honor here. (5) 

A*; soon as you leave the sands (6) and the river to the 
west, ill the kings of the dillerent kingdoms of India are 
firmly attached to the law 0! Foe, and when they render 
homage to the ascetics they first take off their tiaras, (j) They 
and the princes of their families, and their officers, present 
these with food with their own bands. When they have so 
presented them with food, they spread a carpet on the ground 
and sit In their presence on a bench. 1 In the presence of the 
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clergy they would not dare to recline upon a couch, This 
custom, which these l;ings observe in token of respect, began 
at the time of Foe’s sojourn in the world, and has been con-' 
tinned ever since to the present time, (8) 

I’he country to the south of this is called the Kingdom of 
tht Middle. In the Kingdom of the Middle the cold and the 
heat are temperate and moderate each other: there is neither 
frost nor snow. The people leve in adundance and in happi- 
ness. They know neither registers of the population, (9) nor 
magistrates, nor laws. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
king alone gather the produce. When any wish to depart, 
they depart; when they wish to slay, they stay. To govern them 
the kings require not the apparatus of (painful) punishments. 
If an) one be guilty of a crime, he is simply mulcted in mo- 
ney, and in this they are guided by the lightness or the gravity 
of his offence. Even when by relapse a malefactor commits 
.a crime, they restrict themselves to cutting off his right hand 
without doing him any further harm. The ministers of the 
king and those who assist to the right and to the left, all recei- 
ve emoluments and pensions. The inhabitants of that country 
kill no living beiiqr : tiiey drink no wine, and cal neither gar- 
lic nor onions.(io) We must e.xpect only the Chen chhalo, (i i) 
the name CZ-rr? rZ'/C’rr /<j signifies hateful. Those have dwell- 
ings separate from other men. Wlicn they enter a town or a 
market they strike upon a piece of wood to make themselves 
known; at this signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and 
sreure Uiemsclvcs against contact. Ju thib country they keep 
neither swine nor cocks. They sell no living animals; there 
rre in th.e markets neither shambles nor wjnc shops. For 
money they u«e shells. {12) The Chen chha h alone go to the 
ciwee, and r,eli meat. 


Auer the P.ve r.i hv.san (13) of Foe, the king?, the grandees 
and the heids of families erected chap^'ls for the clerg); they 
htmtshed them with [uovi'ions, and made them grants of 
lands- and h.ouse?, and gardens and orclnard'-, with husband- 
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men and cattle to cultivate them. The deeds ol these donations 
are engraved upon Iron, (14) and no subsequent princes ere at 
liberty to interfere with them in the slightest degree. This 
custom has been perpetuated to the present day without inter- 
ruption. The ecclesiastics who reside in this country have 
houses to dwell in, beds and maltrasscs to sleep upon, where- 
withal to eat and drink, clothes, and in short every thing that 
they require, so that they Kick nothing. It is the same every 
where. Tlie priests are constancy engaged in good works and 
in acts‘of virtue. They apply also to the study of the Sacred 
Books, and to contemplation. When foreign ecclesiastics 
arrive the elders meet and conduct them, carrying by turns 
their, clclhtt <xnd their pots. (:$) They bring them water to 
wash their feet, oil to anoint them, and'an extraordinary colla- 
tion. (16) After they have rested awhile, they are asked the 
number and the order.of the sacrifices they have to ^perform | 
and on arriving at the dwelling, they are left' to repose, after 
being provided with every thing neccessary for them accord- 
ing to the law. 

' Therplaces where the pilgrims halted are the tower ol 
///c3^(i7) the towers of Mutt Han (t8) and ^ «au, and the 
towers of the A pi than, (19) of the Precepts, (ao) and of the 
Sacred Books.‘(2i) After they had enjoyed repose for one 
month, all the people who hoped for happiness, exhort- 
ed them to ‘betake again to their pious duties. They pre- 
pared an extraordinary collation, (2 2) when all the cler^ 
held a great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This 
conference, ended, they proceeded to the tower of SJse It 
foe to make an oblation of all sorts of perfumes, and there 
< kept the lamps burning the entire night. S/5« // yiitf.’was a 
brahman who came to Foe in order to embrace ascetic life, 
Xhe same ,may be said of the great Moulian and the great 
Kia che. The Pi khieoti «i(23) pay their devotions principally 
at the tower of A nan, because it was A nan who prayed th? 
to ' , 1 
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Honorable of the (24) that he would grant to women the 
liberty of embracing ascetic life.(25) There is also a (pres- 
cribed) order in which the S/zfl 7ni(26) fulfil their religious 
duties. Those who have a master of the A pi ihan^ pay their 
homage to the A pi than ; those who have a master of the 
Precepts, honor the Precepts. Every year there is a service of 
this kind, and all of these have their day. The devotees of the 
Ma ho }>an{2y) pay their homage to PhaJi jo pho lo miSp-Z) to 
Wen chu sse li,i 2 g) to Kouan shi z«,(3o) &c. 

The pilgrims received the presents which it is customary 
to make at the end of the year.(3i) The elders, the officials, 
the brahmans and others presented them with dresses of 
different kinds, and all things essential to Samaneans, and 
which are offered in alms to the clergy. The pilgrims them- 
selves in like manner presented alms. The rites and the 
ceremonies which that holy band(32) perform have thus con- 
tinued without interruption since the Nihoiian of Foe.(33) 

After passing the river Sin tlieon in going towards Southern 
India, there are forty or fifty thousand /f(34) to the Sea of the 
South. There are every where plains, where one sees , neither 
great mountains nor great rivers, but merely streamlets and 
water-courses. 

NOTES. • 

(1) Pour score yeoii -From the point where our 

pilgrims passed the Indus to Mathura are eight degrees of a 
great circle ; which gives ten yojanas to a degree. — R. 

(2) Several tefis of thousands. — As Fa hian enters upon no 
details regarding these monks, and does not appear to have 
visited their monasteries, we may infer that they did not be- 
long to the Samanean religion, but were very probably attach- 
ed to the brahmanical worship. Without some such supposi- 
tion, it is not easy to explain how these pilgrims who traversed 
India purposely to visit temples where they could become 
acquainted with the minutise of their faith, and who in other 
parts of their journey, describe almost topographically such 
objects as merited their pious regard, should have met with 
none such in all this space of one hundred and twenty leagues. 
This inference will be confirmed in note 5. — R. 



( 5 ) .Vf Mf/U JDtl m ihc nvtatiic fi( Hiouan ihtanp 
/>. Is ihcmo«i fx»ciChJnfir irjnscripjjon Uut on be 
maJc of the word — R 

It Is iliJl a 4 o«n In the prounce of AgfJ, on the right bank 
oftheiuT.ni It is c-febraled among ihc IlfndtJi as the 
hirih-ptacc and tatllc**. t-ijoiun r»l Krishna, on which account 
It is a pUc- of frequent pUgnrrape amengat them — Kl. 

(«) TV/ r/rtr Piu ns — Thla name i« greatly changed, 
bjt the pTS iloft prectud/i m!«’aklns the Juntna, or ycni.vs, 
on the Tight bank cl which It iltuated the town of Mi’ 
tfiurs — R. 

It may be the iramcrlptson of the Ur. two tyllablcs of 
Ja^ur.s, a ptflvjticUl name of the J»inna — J \V. I- 

( 5 ) c;:siK Itit n tr — The Chmcie text 

It tmceftil'ic of f'terat jrtcTpreiatimt , the most natural 
appears to be, 'the Uw of Voc tc»nc» / bat this rerivat may he 
cndeiitood In two lentci, as fcferrmg either to time or to 
space. \Vc may tepporc that after hating been pericculed or 
neglected, the religion of lluddha began, at the lime of Ta 
hlan'j vUU, to find a gfcatcf number of adherents ; or that 
after baaing travericd countries where lluddhlim prcnilcd, 
ibert other counuiri where brahnanhm predominated, 
the traaellcf found the former rehgtorj once more fiouriih* 
Ing In the country of .Sfjthttra, at nUch he had arrired. 
Tlte latter explanation appears to me the more probable; for 
F* hlin expressijp tclU m that theohicr\anceoflheccre- 
mooiei of Du Jdhtim, and the privileges of ha adherents had 
conltnued without Interruption alnce the nirvana of Sakya 
Muni. We hare jutt remarked (note it that the tract of 
ccuntr>' piU'd over l»y our pilgrim alnce leaving the Indus 
was moi: prohahly inhabited by llltiduv of the hrahmanlcal 
scct,,«ince he, whose quest was lor objects asioclated with his 
own talih. had not found mailer (or a single ohscrvuilion, but 
passed over with ao few words the space of eight) vojanas,— .R, 

( 6 ) 77lr —The great salt dticri cisl of the Indus, 
and which must be crossed on proceeding direct from that 
river to centra! India — R. 

( 7 ) TAfir /hrat ; — In the text, ceUUtal or dnint cap i (hat 
is, the ornament for a king’s head, a tiara, diadem, or crown 

(S) 7o Ihc praint lint . — This passage Is very remarkable; 
it ihowt us that In the fifth century buddhism, had lost nothing 
of Us auperiority over brahmanism and that it had enjoyed 
this superlofU) since the time of Sakyn Muni, I. c. the loth 
century before Christ, according to Chinese chronology. 
Subsequent travellers, though animated with the same spirit as 
Fa hlan, confess on the other hand that the Samanean rcll« 
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glon began to show, in sundry places, symtoms of decline. 
Temples had fallen to ruin, celebrated reliques had disappear- 
ed, the number of ecclesiastics had diminished in several 
monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled with 
the heretics, or brahmans. The history of Indian Buddhism 
receives immense illustration from the comparison of these 
passages, which establish most important points in the chrono- 
logy of these religions. — R. 

(9) Regisieis of 'population. — These registers are used 
in China to fix the poll-tax ; hence our author reckons 
it among the advantages enjoyed by the Hindus that they had 
^no census amongst them. 

(10) Gar lick or onions. — Wine, garlick, and onions, are, of 
the number of things from which Buddhists are according to 
the fifth precept, to abstain. The five precepts are — 

1st. Not to kill any living being. 

2nd. Not to steal. 

3rd. Not to commit adultery. 

4th. Not to lie. 

5th, Not to drink wine. 

These five precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues; 
— humanity, prudence, .justice, sincerity and urbanity.*^ 

Three others are added to these, making eight. 

6th. Not to sit on a large bed, or a large or lofty seat. 

7th. Not to wear flowers or ribbons on your dress, 

8th. Not to become fond of songs, dances, comedies.f 

The two following are likewise enumerated, completing 
the number of ten. 

9th. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or’of silver. 

loth. Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the rank of 
Samanean should observe. They are called 'the fen precepts 
of the ascefics.’X There is another enumeration which extends 
the number to two hundred and fifty, called suficient.^ because 
they suffice for the full and perfect exercise of religious life. 
They are distributed in the following manner : — 

1st. Rules against Pho to i (corruption, extreme wicked- 
ness). Four articles. 


* Sang isang fa sou, B. XXIII. p, 7 v. 
'}• Ihid. 
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id. Rules against kia pho shi sha ; tliis Sanscrit word 

signifies ^rum of the Sanga' ; because whoever infringes these 
precepts is as one who had been assassinated; his body ever 
lives, but he is nevertheless lost. Thirteen articles. 

3d. Indeterminate rules; two articles. 

The infraction of these articles is estimated either accord- 
ing to Pho to f, or Zeng kia pho shi slut, or Pho y Ihi ; (see 
below), and hence they are said to be Indeterminate. 

4th. Rules relative to iVi sa khi and Vho y Mr/ thirty 
articles. The Sanscrit word A'/ sa k^r, signifies to abandon : 
the term is applied to the love of riches and to negligence, 
which led to unwillingness to lom the body of the Mangas. 
That of Vhoy ihx signifies to fall, intimating that if one does 
not abandon (the love of riches, &c..) he /al/s Into hell. 

5th. Rules relative to Vho y thu ninety articles. 

6th. Rules relative to Pho /o tin tht w, four articles. 
This word signifies to '^repent in presence of some one.' Accord- 
ing to the .‘'r«g khi liu, whatever faults nave been committed 
should be acknowledged In open assembly. Hence this deno- 
mination. 

7th. Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants. A 
hundred articles. 

8lh. Rules for stifling controversies; seven articles. These 
two hundred and fifty rules are enjoined for observance by 
monks and mendicants.* 

(I I) The Chen ehha /o.— -There is no difTicullv in recognising 
in this transcription the Sanscrit word Chandala, the second 
syllable of which is altered by the substitution of a palatial for 
a dental, as we have had occasion to observe before in the 
representation of Sanscrit words by Chinese characters. The 
Buddhists seem to have partaken the contempt with which the 
brahmans regarded the Chandalas, 'the lowest of mortals,* as 
Menu characterisei them.t Wilson exphlns this word to mean 
hateful, as in the Foe koue ki. The Chinese pretend that it 
signifies a butcher, also saevum signum, because individuals 
who exercise the vocation of butcher and perform other wick- 
ed acts are compelled when they go abroad to ring a bell or 
hold up a piece o! bamboo, that they may be readily recog- 
nised. There are 6ve classes of persons from whom'eccle- 
aiastics ought to be careful to avoid seeking alms ; 1 st. Singers 


• San Uant/ fa sou B. VII. p. 15. 
+ Menu, Chap. X 12, 16. 
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and comedians, who think of nought but jesting and merri 
ment, and who disturb contemplation. 2d. Women of bad 
character, whose conduct is impure and whose reputa- 
tion is bad, who are abandoned to libertinage, and who 
shut the good way, 3d. Dealers in wine ; for wine leads 
to all vice, excesses, and crimes. 4th. Kings, because their 
palaces are full of courtiers and attendants who interdict 
access, and whom it is necessary to avoid offending. 5tii. 
Finally Chen tho h, or Chen chha lo, [(^handalas) that is 
butchers who delight in killing and tormenting living beings, 
and who in destroying sensibility, destroy virtue and good 
inclinations.~R. 

It is known that the Chandalas pass for the mixed descen- 
dants of Sudras with females of the brahman caste.— Kl."’’ 

The following account of the origin of the Chandalas, is 
from a Burmese work, the Dhammaihat, a Buddhist edition 
of the Laws of Menu, recently published at Maulmain, “In 
former times, before the god (Gaudama) appeared, a most 
wicked young brahman killed his wife ; and at the time of the 
murder his fellow brahmans consulted together and agreed 
on, that this young brahman had committed a crime which no 
one else had committed, and what they should do with him ; 
so having shaved his head, they turned him out of society, and 
caused him to be called Tsandala, and from that the Jsandala 
class became a distinct one for the most wicked incorrigible 
brahmans.”f 

In the same work we find the following statement of the 
“nine kinds of brahmans. 1 st. Those who live on alms in 
the jungle, who do not take wives, or accumulate property, 
called “brahma-tsa-ree”; 2d. Those who take wives, but 
live on alms, called “brahmanah” ; 3d. The class from which 
kings are taken, called “khat-te-ya;’' 4th. Those who support 
themselves by trade, and do not take alms, called “da ya’’: 5th. 
Those who support their families by agriculture and who do 
not receive alms, “besha” ; 6th. Those of pure descent, “yek- 
khi-ta’” ; 7th. Those who are of loose habits, ba-ra-dim-za ; 
8th Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degrad- 
ed men, who have been turned out of the society of brahmans, 
called tsan-da~la ; 9th. Those who have left their families and 
subjected themselves to privations, “ta-pa-thee.” Under these 
nine classes, many are included ; the Burman, the Kula. the 
Talien brahman, the Kalay and the Hindu brahmin,” &c.$ 


* As. Res. Vol. I. 

4 Dliammailiat, translated by D. Richardson, Esq. p. 130. 
X Ibid, p, 317. 
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for ecclesiastics, and all who observe the precepts rigorously 
abstain from such, i’hose however who are sick observe no 
distinction, but eat when they please/ Breakfast is called 
among ecclesiastics “Chai,” (abstinence,) and supper, “Fei chi,’ 
(unseasonableness.) Buddha has recommended all his 
disciples to observe the “kia lo,” that is, the “veritable” (time), 
and to avoid the “San mo ye,” or “false’ “(Fei chi.)” The present 
unseasonable collation seems to have been given to onr travel- 
lers on account of the fatigues they had undergone ; but the 
same expression occurs again further on, in a passage which 
seems more difficult of explanation. — R. 

(17) 'She li foe^ whom they likewise name She li tseu ; in 
the former the last syllable is the Chinese transcription of 
the Indian termination of the original name, “Sariputra” which 
signifies the “son of the Indian crane,” so called because 
the eyes of his mother resembled those of that bird.f He 
was one of principal disciples of Sakya Muni, and the one 
who excelled in Prajna^ or divine knowledge^ in which he'was 
instructed by Avalokiteswara. — R. 

(r8) Moti /fa//.— Another disciple of Sakya, reckoned 
amongst the most considerable. He is distinguished by the 
epithet greai. His title is Tsun che^ equivalent to Arya, — R, 

(19) A pi than, or more correctly, A pi tha ino (Abbidar- 
ma), is the name given to the last of the three classes in 
which the sacred books are arranged, which contain the 
discourses, or conversation. These three classes are call- 
ed the '‘three comprehensives in Chinese, San tsang; in Mon- 
golian, Gourhan ahnak saba.X and in Tibetan, %Desnod ^soum. 
The words employed in these several languages, signify a vase, 
or receptacle^ and are equivalent to the Sanscrit Pataka or 
Kiu she (kocha)§. This name is given them because they 
contain, include, embrace, the various religious works men- 
tioned in the three following classes : 

1st. Sieou tho lo {Sutrd). These are the principles or 
aphorisms which constitute the basis of the doctrine, the au- 
thentic and invariable texts (in Chinese king)', in Tibetan this 
sense of immobility is rendered hgyour. These texts include, 
above, the doctrine of the Buddhas; . below, the duties, or 
faculties of all living beings. 


* Jap. Encyc. B. C. V. p. 15. 
t San isang fa sou B. XLI. p, 13. 

$ Gesahickle der ost Mongolen, pp. 41—45. 
§ fa sou B. VIII, p, 3. 
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sj. Pi uai ye (KwtO'O* * 1 ’^**^ won! signifitts, precepts, 
rules, laws, or ordojunncc^ or literally government, 

such as should overrule the bid qualities ol Uving beings, as 
worldly h\ss serve to restrain faults, whether more or Jess 
serious. The Tibetan word £lCah. expresses this meaning, 
and united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the 
compound hKah \iG}eiur, which is the title of the most 
Celebrated collection commonly called Gnudjour, The 
Precepts are called in the same collection hDul ba, books of 
comersion, of c}iivii;iiig evil -to jjood; in Mandchou Wenihoure 
no mouni and in Mongolian, Dttnat 

[M. Csonia De Koros explains hKah hC?^«r to mean 
translation of commandment, because these works were transla- 
ted from the Indian originals into Tibetan. See page 3.]— 
J. SV. L. 

3d. A pi tha mo (Abhidarma) Tins word signifies dis- 
course, coavcr3.atianj these arc, accordui.; to a Buddhist work 
(the lu kia /««', treatises in whlcb. by means of questions and 
answers, a deliherale choice may be made regarding the 
different procedures indlcitcd b> the Uw. The Abhidhar- 
mas are called in Tibetan Fjiw \r\don pa, or the manifested 
law: in mandchou, Jletou nomowt 

The works of three three classes ari>d'ivided into two species, 
as they happen to appertain to the great or the less translation. 
Among the Sutras of the great translation afP quoted the ffoa 
and other sacred texts which treat only of Bodhi 
Intelligence conceived in the world of the laio, teaching and 
expounding the good actions of the Bodhisatiwas of the Alaka 
yana, and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The 
Vinayas belonging to the same Iramlaiion are like the Fan 
kang, (Brap/aya/a, the thread of Mrahma), books in which the 
laws are recorded as observed Ly the Bliodhisattwas ot the 
great translation, t,asUy. amongst the Abhidharmas of the 
same class are cited the Khhin lun {Disconfse to give birth 10 
faith") and other controversial works upon the conduct of 
Bodhisaitwas otthe Mdha yana. ’ 

Among the sutras of the less translation are cited the 
Aganta, and other sacred works, in which the nature of the 
veritable void ^spirit) and repose or annihilation (extacy) are 
treated of to explaih the practice of the “Sravakas” and 
"Pratyekas," and us fruits. ‘‘Agama’* is a Sanscrit word signi- 
fying ‘‘peerless.” Among the “Vinayas” are included the "rules 
for the four sections (sse fen leu)” that is to say, for the con- 
duct of mendicants, male' and female, for ‘‘the observation of 
the precepts,” and for "the extinction of disputes ” The 
discourses entitled ‘ kiu che’' ("kocha” that which "embraces” 
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“contains;” in Chinese “tsang”) are cited as belonging to the 
class of Abhidarmas of the “less translation’'; they enlarge 
upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakas, Pratyekas, and 
Buddhas. 

Another work, after defining the word “Tsang" (that which 
contains or includes a law and an immense significance), 
distinguishes five of these, ist. The “Sou ta Ian," (Sutram) or 
“Sieou to lo,” immutable doctrine to which all at once con- 
form in the ten worlds, and, of which not a little changes in 
the three times. 2d. The “Pin nai ye” (Vinaya) or rules. 
3d. The “A pi tha mo” (Abhidarmai, or discourses, 4th. 
“Pan jo pho lo mi to” {?rajna paramita, the arrival on the 
other shore by knowledge.) Men far separated from knowledge 
and detained within the circle of life and death, are 
designated as being on “ this shore the Bodhisattwas who 
practise the “prajna," and attain nirvana, are on the “other 
shore.” According to the sacred books that being endowed 
with sensibility who applies himself to the true and solid 
science of the Mahayana^ emancipates himself from the con- 
dition of self\ and the subtilties by which he attains this object 
constitute the Vrajna paramita. 5th. Tho lo ni iDharani) that 
is to say, “what one takes, invocation mysterious formula,” 
It means also that whicli, when a man cannot understand 
or observe the sutras, serves for his regulation and dimini- 
shes the weight of committed sin, piocures deliverance 
sooner or later, and conducts to nirvana equally the ignorant 
and the enlightened man. 

In general the Prajna paramitas and the Dharanis are not 
reckoned among the sacred books known by the title San 
tsang^ ox the Three ^Collections. This expression frequently 
occurs, and is found in the title of the work from which the 
principal part of these explanat'ons is derived, namely, the 
San tsang fa sou, literally the numbers of the law of the three 
receptacles', because the substance of the sacred books is there 
distributed according to the subdivisions ascribed to each 
psychological notion. This title might be in Sanscrit Tri pitdka 
dharma sanhhya. Many other and more particular classifica- 
tions of these religious works will be found in the notes refe 
rring to those passages in which our Buddhist travellers speak 
of such as they had collected in their travels. 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original 
of a^ sacred book, as well as for depositing a relique, or perpe- 
tuating the remembrance of some prodigy, is estabiished by 
the passage which gives rise to this note. There were at 
Mathura the tower of the Abhidarmas, that of the Vinayas, and 
that of the SK/raj.— R. 
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(:c) 7*4f 1*/^,//// — T lut U ihe There aic three 

VraiU of precept*, tit. The Vt m ; ihU vtoril ifgmfie* 

I- tuti ff^tr,n fiJfcappUerJ la ih*: »h)ch Ji capable cf 
regulating the dciirci. anger. Isnorance, and other impetfec- 
tioni. h cxpieitrt the idea* of modefallcn and lubmiiilon : 
bccioas lijr the help c( thct« piecepit «e ma/ temper and 
remain the rim . 2 //J : that fi, thoie of the body, the mouth, 
and the uilt : and gorern anii tubjugale all evil propeniltici. 
and. h (bhiU). that uhleh ata>i or fcitralna (evil), and 
ren ieti capable (of good) ; cr antplf “prohibition.” that which 
tupp.'ciKf the Kcrcui icu of ibe boJf,if>e moutb, and (be 
will. jd. Vh» h tkivti.ux\A (Pj/J 4Jht nbhida) or deliverance, 
tecauie thcae precepts remove (he bondi of wiched Inclination 
and render man tnaitcr ol hlmicIf^K. 

iii) T!# Sam./ U ^ t/ — The word irw/ in Chinese ngnl- 
r.ci Uut which it ; it coovc^l thi Idea Oi cooiunt 

doanne, 'icaealed (ext.* Eicr; accti inuoduccd into China 
has borioael (hu tcr.m from the school of the literati, who 
apptp U only to the votki compiled br confuemt. The Dud> 
dhlaJi appir li paruculartjr to the “Sutraj," because according 
lathe expUnatlon given In one of these booht, they 'coni* 
titu.e law and arc Invaiubfe.* TItep ate conformed to in the 
“ten wotlJfc” and are unchanged b> the ' three limes.'* The 
ten worMi are ihoic of the fiuddhti. (he Uodhlurtirai, the 
I’ratrcha liuddhai, the $uvaV.af, the gods, men, aiurat, Jtmm 
tf hutt^tr an I brutei; and the infernal icglcai. 

The ihice tiruci arc the past, the prckcnr. and the future.— 
(sa) An extra rJjuri r. /.Wi, Wc have leers the «X- 
pUnsUon of tbii expression, which here secmi somewhat out 
of place, ft la not easy to uodciiiand why our Uavclicra, 
inviicd by dc?out pcrscni (0 resume tberr rchgioui ezcrcfics, 
should prepare thcmscUes for a theological conference by an 
infracUott of the enjoined obicnarsecs of thefr profession, 
iac)> at lahlng meals at oihrr than conventual hours. Tbo 
passage appears to require collection, but it fa the tamo in 
each of iho copies Out I liavc access 10 — H. 

Td/ IV IJ>U64 »r,>»)he femrnrne 0 / IV Ihietu 
hhix:kuni. After bs).>a had accotnpliihed the law, hii aunt 
Maha fo ikc pho ft {Mahapra/aptU^ Yaatiao (the friend of 
religion), sought permission to embrace religious fife and 
study (lie doctrine. Sahya was uiswllliisg to conicm to ihli, 
wnen Ananda pressed him to permil IL Huddha replied, 
u * ; do not permit females to enter upon my law and 

become Satnancans ; when there arc more daughters than 
sons In any family, you Itnow that that family falls to ruin and 
can ncter regain Hi splendor.'* rVnand^ renewed his (m- 
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Dortunily when Fnddha expounded to iiim what have been 
called the' eight respectful procedures, “If they can observe 
these,” added he, “I consent that they shouhi become ascetics. 
The following are the eight respectful procedures imposed 

upon women by Buddha : , 

1st A female ascetic, though a hundred years ot age, owes 
respect to a monk, though he be in the very first year of his 

profession. r . j 

3d. A female ascetic should manifest resfect towards 

mendicants, and never insult or calumniate them, 

3d. If a monk happen to commit a sin, the female ascetic 
should not commend him ; but if a female ascetic sin, and 
hear the praises of a monk, she should turn, in self-examina- 
tion, to herself. 

4th. She should receive the precepts from a Sanga, or 
from some mendicant of exemplary virtue, to whom she 
should apply for that purpose. 

5th. If she have sinned and feel herself unworthy to con- 
tinue in the society of mendicants, she should humble herself, 
confess her fault, and put away pride and negligence. 

6th, She should receive during half a month the instruc- 
tions of the Sanga, and should apply twice each month to a 
mendicant of distinguished virtue for such instruction as shall 
promote her progress in the doctrine. 

yth. She should, during the three summer months, 
abstain from repose and attach herself night and day to 
mendicants*; inq liring of them concerning the meaning of 
the law, and increasing her knowledge with a view to its 
practical application. 

8th. After the three summer months have elapsed, from 
the 15th day of the 4th moon to the 15th ofihe yth, she 
should follow mendicants to improve herself by the example 
of others, and if she commit any sin, she should repent 
and confess b.efore all.” 

The ei jht crimes by svhich female ascetics prove that they 
have abandoned the precepts, and should therefore themselves 
be abandoned by the world, as out of the pale of the law of 
Buddha, are these ; 1 st. Taking away the life of any living 
being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence ; 
causing them pain and torturing them, instead of showing 
compassion for them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to 
another ; abandoning one’s-self to avarice ; taking instead of 


* Fan i ming y, quoted in the San isang fa sou B. XXXII 
p. 17, 
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Of rM , 

i>«isla„ce . Tl, '''''• 

but it s “f' form nf.u 
S/ia m,. T)i, 0 ,"’°''“ usualjy om,^i "'wd is “sba i- 
'Vilen thev hi "ii mn,; i„ jk„ ' , i' »ia If 

''ulldfe ;';? ‘k 

names ar« thev nr prerf^m and 

ravens ' ■’j fpQ . or thirteen n!”*® ^‘^^ordin;> to '. ^'^^'^rent 

'7"; from to “"»d'?E„I''r°m 

niust the- upwards jJi ' disrfni”^^*^^ of 

every virtue lut, ^‘^PPress all obtain a nam . ^ 

as stricly (J ^i’uy ine^jj the*r/i*^^^'"^P'ons' -inri^^ ^ttie.j 

females bear Jt, ^PP^renilv d,.,.* ^ which rn, 

'ma lif^i^ , *he name of ‘'"/ed from j/jp pf^^-'^ns disciple 
‘iootrinS o S ^•’^Presses ft '^4 or S/,a 

/^«er word asf? ntade tmn 

in the title pag-g o/^“'^’‘'^i‘=nt of theW iif»?r” 

y?//7 / '^orjr //^ / - ^en 

^^^hayana even 

fe?/u::'-4r^^ssif ‘-“"of 

i'r »ama : ^r= Sau3criai,„,. ^ 


infiniteL "^^^'^nate beln ^‘'^iious Wr^, ^"^erpretin^ 
varied, and endowed ^ ‘he faeini 

s&iSf -Sc f f '« « ■ '«: 


,T'fc “"-f '= '>-droS“7-awr m'S admVa 

O^u X /■ ”=™a ha is /( '''=««= bTh f rVu/, 
adoration ^'‘‘“ffflirabie be„°L“ 'hi eLV'P-droua, 

a happy orr,” r^ /i^'^attwas. 

'’®'“lhoca„W'b/"“'“'a of 

« &«, ■i' reason of 


^o.n isa7t/y f„ ^ 

, 9 fa sou^ B. ■y-jj 

‘ See note io_ ’ P‘ i6 v. 

"“‘a .. Chap. ,, 
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thcia {snic mcntt h>i r 4 Ame U the h^ippieii ci AUtpkcf.* Hui 
{here (« rcit.g'i to iuppotQ thxt hi irAr.tctthtt:;; d{/7crcr>S 
Ch'r.cij chsrscirj* Ihfl i^nji* ,'^ 4 r.tciW utvtd. they hA\c. ;is ii 
nhrn th:* cavc, i icr tnr AiURjtc And aJlimion), atiU foituU- 
CJk cotncKJftne and ;‘Ja»» < f uriid* »*hk3i lJ»c Ituc eiymo’osjr 
i!c<« nci uactJ^.ii. MAn|uiil »»,jn.Ce» <n SA{u:rit the Itippjr 
$ri, asd S$ {ha rxptc$t(o.i used tn bl's^ltni; gmliand (aintr. 

tThc nfT.p peti'nasp ti 4lM> caUtil M>iy4 £h 'i\ i, *ihe Jiappy 
toand.' 'the haj pf vok?,* Tt-o TihsUiif r.imo him UDJari 
d He li il.es Kijihalr^ical ijrJ of ni‘ Joni } 

He fctr.^etlf anltuatnl the .'itcat {tniden (Oitoiie t^efote the 
fcf^«r.nit5^ rJ the uni'ftir. ui.o;r loiiadsiLuns te^l upon that 
ifttooc t ar.l }.c Mill at »r>:ne lut.iic pti.rj again appear in 
the ic< iM a« ii» goicim.i.J He (» the jpeat iJ.nsiournOi. the 
?7iu H »r»n, the atciiota mKo. hr ihc * idci* of the inpteme 
l]udilh«« «i*'Ct(4 the (hflrtcr.l tnaniicni, xi ncil ccicttsal ai 
infernal, "ahich f cn;A.Une a U’U’ tr r If 

Thit a>cu5 1 be qniso jjil.eJcni to explain the ihcoJojical 
p4Jt aiiunei! n Manjuifi, ..cie my ptctcni object to sne 4 
abcch of the HuMhiit pndieon but the extracts from 
CMnetsboclx iiMe)i ata ncceaury to explain an4 chiiUUlo 
thtt ditcuation aiU aho.^ hoxr entUelv pinloxopbical idexi ate 
itenaturahced in in)ihoh>gy an! Intt a ::;hi of by lei;enJar)r 
auihori. 

*‘Uu(Mha, f:iab)^a Muni) traveta;4 one day the mountains 
/»*>;/ r^e 11/;/, In the C(>uniiy toei)/, (Uajagnha) with an 
iinsnenae muilnndo of mcndicani}. (oniluin^ of 1:59 
and je.cco n«>.fhfuUT«-ai. The (fniiiurahip of the Aac xvas 
cnco'npaixed by an Im'nne a-vxemhla.^'g of liH ndheicmi, 
rcchciun^ by Innulrcdt and bx ihouaar.di. In the ai^einbly 
wa» ibcfi 5 '*a{ed 1 i it r/ t'tt GiJi fDcvaputri) named Tit thun 
hn In ( ti>^uUl( pr^ttf!i.rur4 f<>.t %cl ru' yutV/e 

pr^raptik aii/'ji.fiii) who ris.n^ lioni tus >caJ, and per(otmin,» 
a long genuiUxintt and joining together hia hands, addicaieit 
the Honourable of tlio .\rc ao4 said : “Wacre is the present 
habitation of Manpiirl ?“ The xrhoJe iisetnbly, all those 
who compose the lour clastci, that Is the male incmlicantii 
and the hnialc, the UpasiW and the Up\>l, ai aha the god*, 
the nagat, the road and evil genU. Hrahma, Indn, ami the 


• .^ifi ita'S't Ai n. XI. ji. j. V. 

J- Schrocter, IJuUit /7i*cbs»ery. 

X Satnmbufg JlUluritchtr .YucAri’eAr, Vol. II. p. S 5 . 
j lfoi!y$jn'* Sl(Uh rj Umldhttut. 
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four kings of the gods, longed ardently to hear the wondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to recieve his ex- 
positions of the Sacred Books. Buddha replied, that towards 
the east, at the distance of ten thousand Buddhic worlds from 
this, th..t is to say, ten thousand times the space of the world » 
to which extended the happy influences of the preaching of a 
Buddha, there was a world named Pao ski, (precious family — ■ 
perhaps Ratneya) where a Buddha named Pao ing jott lai 
{pretiosi terminus Tathagaia) a pure and highly exalted intelli- 
gence, even then preached the doctrine, and that Manjusri 
was there listening to the instructions of the great master of all 
Bodhisattwas, who’ taught them to estimate there imperfec- 
tions.” The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha ; 
‘T would, oh mighty saint ! that by an act of your power and 
goodness you would cause Manjusri to appear here, that he 
may instruct us in the means by which he expounds the doc- 
trine of the sacred books, and enlightens with so lovely a 
light whatever difficulty is met with in them as to excel all the 
Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas. When Manjusri preach- 
es the great law every demon is subjugated, every error that 
may deceive man is dissipated, and there is not a heretic but 
returns to his duty. Already, Oh Tathagata ! all exalt 
supreme truth ; if your instructions be fortified by his holy 
teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended. 
Never has the Tathagata been assisted by an auxiliary so ver- 
sed in the Prajna, so endowed with high faculties, so able to 
spread abroad and publish the doctrine, as Manjusri.’' 
According to the wish of the son of the gods,’ Tsi skim liu in^ 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to flash from the down 
betwixt his eyebrows a ray of light which illumined the three 
thousand millions of universes and Buddhic worlds, and made 
the tour of ten thousand of those worlds, shedding a brilliant 
light over the world, Vao ski. The Bodhisattwas of that 
Buddhic world asked of their Buddha whence came this light, 
and what might be the cause of the prodigy ? The Tatha- 
gata Pao in’g replied, “Towards the west, after passing ten 
thousand kskma of Buddhas there is a world called the world 
of patience (Say aloka) ; its Buddha is called the Tathagata, 
capable of goodness (Sakya), a pure intelligence arrived at the 
supremacy of truth. At this instant he is preaching the law. 
A ray has emanated from the interval of bis eyebrows, and in 
illuminating ten thousand Buddhic worlds it has reached even 
this kskma." “And what may be the wish of this Loka^ 
jyestha V' replied the Bodhisattwas. “Hundreds of thousands 
and millions without number of Bodhisattwas are assembled 
with this Buddha,” replied the Buddha, “with the Indra and 



the nr\hm3 c^ the s odd. ait) lltc ftur tribe i . and til arilciuly 
ilctlie lint Mtitjurl tul I be pi- U'll I j di t v himself to them 
ami ctpoiiii I the Utt Titty h%ve Impirinl ilicir dusirc to 
the Bo ! Bu, uh ) by this ray of Ix^ht has citgt;;c 1 ^Ianjutl to 
jjo And thou, ' continued the Ttlhtcatt I’to Ing, addre*^- 
M4nju,d, go to the world where the Talhagita capibU 
awaiu thee, and where innumerable BodhltaUwas 
sigh fur th) pictcncc ' * I too, ' replied Manjusil, “ hate rc- 
cognited the rtiracul lua ray " And thereupon he paid homage 
to the Buddha Paa ing, an 1 accoaipamcd by ten thousand 
BoJhuatia-at pastel three limes to his light and stretch- 
ing forth his anus hko a talorous genera! disappear* 
cd suddenly (torn the Isb t P j ihi In less than no 
time he found hlmrclf in the lan t ol ^ and suslain* 

tng himself unseen in space he let ftll a shower of celestial 
doaers upon the assembly, teaching to their hncei Astonish- 
ei at this prodigy, they all ashed of Buildht what meant 
this (all of do rers ' Buldha advised hii relations and those 
about him that it uas Manpuri who thus signified Ins advent 
with locco Bodhlsatlivas, in conrornnt) with his orders, and 
who from mtd-air. ninuddonn Hovers m honor of his dig 
nit). ’ Oh, ho y we long.’* cxclaimctl ihe assembh, ' to behold 
Manpisii and the BodhisaUwas' hat inuiuerabic happiness 
to gase upon that veritable tnastcir lliey had not (inlshed 
speaking ere Manjusii and the Bodhi<aitvas showed them- 
selvesand were prosirtte it the feel of Buldha *1 hey cir- 
cumambulated him seven tunes, and by the supLtnatural power 
with which they were endowed, they caused Urge nympi xas 
to blow*, on which they celled themselves Ihen the sou of 
the Gmis, Vi\ thun Im \n, said to Buddha that he desired 
from Manjusit such expUnations regarding holy ins’rucilon 
as were ncccssiry to atjist the uncertain progress of tho as- 
sembly, 'Lxphinyour thoughts,” said Buddha, ” and your 
(questions shall be resolved” 1 hen the son of the gods pro- 
pounded a series of questions, which ^^anJUsrl amply satisfied 
on the perfections of the Buidhawhoin he had just left, on 
the principle of trulh, on the progress of ruligicus mendicants, 
on the nature of the soul, and so forth ’ Ihis theological 
conference is evcccdmgly curious inasmuch as it touches 
upon the mo'l recondite dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition 
of which IS referred to an cxiUed Buddha and placed in the 
mouth of dlvmc wisdom itself But it embraces matter of 
great obscurity, and as it extends to twenty eight pages, I 
must reserve it ta a fiiinrc occasion — H 

(jo) Kouin sht in — Another personago of Buddhist my- 
thology, less celebrated but better Known than Jlanjusiri. 
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Under the form here seen his name signifies in Chinese vox 
contemplans smcuhm ; but this is a translation of the Sanscrit 
Avalokileswara, which, although generally admitted in China, 
rests upon a mistake indicated by Ivi. Klaproth."*^ The first 
authors who transcribed this name in their language, have 
taken the final iszvara for swara, vox, sound. The true Chinese 
interpretation is Kouan iseu isai, the coritemplaiive lord. They 
give to this mythological personage a host of names. In 
Sanscrit he is called Padma pant, the bearer of the nymphtea; 
in Tibetan s,Djan ras gZigs d Va7ig icchojig ; in Mongol 
Ergetou khomsun bodisaiou. In the Buddhist system for the 
exposition of which we are indebted to Mr, Hodgson, Padma- 
pani is the Bodhisattwa, or active product of the fourth hea- 
venly Buddha Amitabha, the creator of the present world, 
or at least of its animated inhabitants ; for the creation 
of the material world passes for the work of Manjusri. 
According to another system, Padmapani, the celestial pro- 
geny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this 
quality entered upon his functions since the death of the 
terrestrial Buddha Sakya Muni, as his substitute, charged 
with the perpetual guardianship and propagation of the Bud- 
dhist faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that he ,is 
not limited to a single appearance, as the Buddhas, but he 
submits almost without interruption to a succession of births, 
which are to last till the advent of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 
It is further believed that he is incarnate in the Dalai Lama, 
and that he will appear in the character of Buddha for the 
thousandth part of the present age of the world. Tibet is his 
chosen land ; he is the father of its inhabitants, and the cele- 
brated formula, Om viani padma horn, is one of his blessings.f 
The system to which this account of the part played by 
Avalokiteswara belongs, requires confirmation in various 
points; and for example, it does not appear whether it is to 
the order of philosophic ideas, or to the class of myths that 
we are to refer the supposition that in arriving at the perfection 
of Buddhahood, a Tathagata creates in the world of manifes- 
tions, a sort of reflex {Abglanz) of himself who is a Buddha of 
contemplation ( Buddha dhyani ) and that of such is born a 
Bodhisattwa like as Avalokiteswara. I shall not at present 
enter upon this theological labyrinth, but following the plan 
prescribed to myself I shall transcribe a few Chinese legends 
regarding the personage spoken of by Fa hian. 


* Nouveau Journal Asialiqice, Vol. VII. p. I go. 
t Shin i lian, B. XCVIII. p. 24. 
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tinct, on the next ni"ht I shall attain Buddhahood.” Then 
the Buddha. Pno tsaiig, assignin'? him the function he aspired 
to, replied ; “Excellent young man ! Thou hast reflected on 
men and gods, and the three bad conditions (that of brutes, 
of demon, and of the damned), and touched with perfect com- 
passion, thou wouldst destroy the sulTerings and the imperfec- 
tions of all beings. Thou wouldst that all should be admitted 
to the abode of Tranquil Jov ; and for that reason I award 
you the title of Kouan shi in (Avalokiteswara, Pontemplaiive 
Lord). Whilst thou shalt exercise the functions of Bodhisattwa 
there shall be hundreds of thousand of Wau l/ang (i. e. five 
quintillions) of Millions of Na yeon tha (i. e. billions) of beings 
who shall owe to thee their deliverance from pain. Thou 
shalt work the great work of Buddha and succeed the Buddha 
Wou Hang s/ieou (Amitabha) under the title of the Tathagata, 
“King of the Hills, resplendent with the light of his merits 
“(Y. thsy kouang ming koung te shan wang jou lai).*' The 
second of the princes presented himself before the Buddha, 
and expressed a desire of succeeding Kouan in, and of having 
the same kingdom and the same personal beauty. The Buddha 
assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the 
Tathagata, i\hig of Ihe pneious hills where they excel in the 
observaiioii (of the law) {^Shen chu chinpao shang wang ]ou lai). 
He then proceeded ; “Excellent young man ! as thou hast 
desired to take the great universe (under thy protection) I 
assign thee this title, thou shalt be “Ta chi shi” (in Sanscrit, 
“Mahasthana prapta,” he who has acquired vast power ; it is 
the title of a Bodhisattwa). The thousand sons of the king 
all came in like manner to rnake their request to the Buddha, 
who granted them.rll the rank of Buddhahood.” 

The foregoing legend, it will be seen, is opposed to the 
notion that Amitabha is a Dhyani Buddha, and, Avalokites- 
wara a Dhyani Bodhisattwa : it seems contrary also to the 
opinion which connects these two personages with the human 
Buddha Sakya, the first in the character of a celestial radiance 
or refle.x (Abglanz), and the second as an emanation from 
himself, ft will be seen how difficult it is to form, any just 
conception of the theological abstractions of Buddhism, if to 
appreciate them we were compelled to penetrate the veil of 
legends and allegories by which they are concealed. 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, 
Avalokiteswara is generally represented with eleven heads 
and eight arms ; sometimes he is described as having a 
thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
“Kouan shi in with the thousand eyes and thousand hands.” 
As representing in mythological arrangements, the pro- 
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<luclke facuU) of supreme intelligence, Avalokfles\Nara 
IS Tcprescnlcd with some of the attributes of a female 
divjuit/ • Tne sweetness and beamy of his features 
barring the eight arms and eleven heads, -xwould admit of his 
being taken for a goddess Hence many authors have been 
deceived into the belief that Poussa, sa, Uodhisattwa) 

was 1 fcmilc divmil), a Cybelc, and have embellished this 
error with absurd explanations \Vhat is very singular the 
Chinese themselves have fallen into the same mistake , V/iou 
sa, 13 feminine alike m their popular religion and their com- 
mon language The ornament* of ih • Jr are similar to 
those worn b) the vvomi.n of rnnee , and the pictured idoU 
or those of metal or of porcelain, called Phou sa, bear un 
mistakeable characteristics of the sex to which, according to 
vulgar apprehension, the) belong Same m)lhoIogists who 
have drawn (heir information fr'i it corrupt sources, have nor, 
hesitated to repeat the most absurd fables upon this subject 
totally at variance with the spirit ot the Uuddhist creed A 
notice of this kind of “Kouan shi 111, * is found la a little my- 
thological work of no authont), the title of which would 
lead one to expect a treatise on the three doctrines, but 
which contains a nass of mere mutilated notions gathered 
Here and there from writings of nv weight, and reunited 
under the influence of that ignorant syncretism which pre- 
dominates amongst toe lowest populace of China Accor- 
ding to this author, Koiian in Phou sa is no other than the 
third daugliter of the king of Thsou (who reigned m 

the sixth century B C m the present province 01 Hon 
iouang) This princess named ^/rrf?; Mr/r, (admirably good) 
meril-d divine honors by her virtue, her filial piety and her 
devotion to the Honorable of /he /tt^e five or six hundred jeirs 
before her name was even knovvii 111 the country she inhabi- 
ted if Her father, according to this absurd tradition, erected 
statue to her honor under the name of the ?/ios/ compassio i i(e 
Vhon sa, {la pel Vhou ju) Tms statute was held in honor 
under the dynasties of Han.lhsang, Soung, and Yuan, was 
destrojed by the Hsd Caps under the filing dynasty, and 
re-establuhed by public authority 10 the years Swian D 
I42'5-3«?) 

(39) The holy Flic Sanga — the Church — the Faith- 

ful —R 


* iljifa liter, p 17S 
•j-ScoK slti Ii,H IV |> 10 
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(40) lh& ui Iminn of Whatever be the opinion en- 

tertained of the date of '^akya’s death, it is extremely remar- 
kable that a Buddhist of the ^ih century of our era should 
maintain the pre-eminence of his religion in Central India, in. 
8th and 9th centuries n. C.. and the uninterrupted privileges 
granted by the kings of the country to the Samaneans up 
to his own times. The supremacy of the brahmans must 
therefore be referred to other places. It is a question of the 
highest historical importance. — R. 

(41') Fort\f or fiftv thnnsaiid li . — The U employed in the 
vague enunciation of long distances was very short. The 
length of the Malabar coast from the months of the Indus is 
not therefore greatly exaggerated. — R. 


OnAPTER x\m. 

. Kingdom ot Seng kia shi. 

Proceeding thence in a south easterly direction you reach a 
kingdom called Sen^^ Ida sM. (t) This is the place where Foe, 
having ascended into the heaven of Tao li, (2) and for three 
months preached in behalf of his mother, (3) re-descended to 
the earth. When Foe ascended to the heaven of Tao li, he 
so employed his snpnrnatural powers (4) that his disciples 
knew nothing of it. Seven days were yet wanting (of the time 
fixed for his return ) when these made use of their divine 
faculties (5") A na liu, (6') who was endowed with the sight of 
the Gods, (7) perceived afar off the Ho 7 iorahh of the Age, (8) 
and said to that venerable personage, the great Mou Han, (9) 
“Go, enquire of the Honornhie of the A^e.” Mon lia 7 i then 
proceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of Bud- 
dha) and addressed the question that had been suggested. 
When he had spoken, Foe said to Mon Uan] “In seven days 
hence I shall descend to Yoti Jeon thi,” (10) Mon Uan retur- 
ned, and on his return the great kings of eight kingdoms, 
their vassals and their people, who for a long time burnt with 
pnxiety to behold Foe again, assembled . clouds in the 
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kiiigdotn (ol <{i4 sht) lo await thctc the IJowrahU of 
Then uid the female mendicant Ytou ph^ lo {\i) io 
hetseK-—^'^ liii da)* the kings and the {>copIu await wiili adora> 
lion the ad\ci>t of toe; how suall J, uho am a woman, ohuin 
the Gfil lishl of him }'* Shs then availed hcrvclf of ihe d Ivinc 
UcuUr lo iranJoiin hctitU hiio the holy kw^ /nrwn^' the 
iiJittl; (la) and khc was hy much the hrM to lender homage 
lo Foe. 

Foe descended fioui the heaven of 'J'oo It At the moment 
ol descent he formed a Uiple ladder of picesous steps. Foe 
descended un llie middle Udder, adorned wiili tiie seven pre* 
ciou> things. (13} Tnc king of the Gods, /'o/r, (14) prepared 
a|v) a ladder of siUcr, he uas ua the nght side, holding in 
Uis hand a while chovvty (t$) and accompuijmg (Foe). The 
Lord 116) cousiructcd a Udder of burnished gold; he vva.* 
on the left side, holding in hts hand a p.atasol enriched with 
the seven precious things and accoinpan>ing (Foe). An innu- 
merable throng oi Gods (t?) (oltoucd Foe whilst he descen- 
ded. When he had descended, the tiuec Udders disappeared 
under the ground, and nothing oi them remained visible but 
the seven steps. Long afttr, the Uiog A jnu (183 desired to 
behold the foundation of them, and sent people to dig down 
to the base. These leached a }cllow spring, vviiitouc being 
able to penetrate lo the fuundaiion. The king felt sensible 
’ ot a great increase of hi.v faith and veneration. He caused 
therefore a chapel lo be raised over tiic sieps, and upon the 
middle one creeled a full length statue (of Foe), six toises 
high.(i9) Behind the chapel was creeled a pillar thirty cubits 
high, (20) and thereon was placed a lion. Within the pillar 
on the four sides were Images of Foe. The interior and the 
c&tetior were polished and resplendent as crystal. Theie 
were heterodox philosophers (ai) who contested with the 
Sha men the right of sojourn here. The S; 4 a men submitted 
to a condition, and entered into a mutual convention. ‘Tf, 
said they, this' place ought to be the abode of the S.^a rte/i, let 
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a supernatural testimony proclaim it.” They had no sooner 
finished this speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar 
uttered a loud roar.(22) On witnessing this testimony the 
heretics were overwhelmed with fear, and submitting their 
hearts to Foe, received the divine sustenance. (23) During 
three months their bodies exhaled a heavenly fragrance very 
different from that common to the men of the age; (24) and as 
they performed there their ablutions, men afterwards erected in 
that place a bathing-house j this bath exists still. A tower 
was also erected in the place where the religious mendicant 
Yeoii pho lo rendeied the first homage to Foe. At the time 
when Foe was in the world, they built a tower on the spot 
where he cut hi^s hair and his nails ;{2 5) on that where the 
three former Foes (26) sat with 'S.hy kia wen ;[2J) in the places 
where he had journeyed, and where images of Foe were 
erected ; every where have they constructed towers which 
remain to this day. At the place where the Lord ^hy, and 
the king of the Gods, Fan^ descended with Foe, they have 
likewise erected a tower. In these places there may be a 
thousand devotees, both male and female, who dwell together 
and eat in company, those of the great intermingled with 
those who study the less translation. 

In the dwelling place of the ecclesiastics a dragon(28) with 
white ears was their benefactor. It is he who confers fertility 
and abundance on the country by causing gentle showers to ' 
fall upon the fields and securing them against all calamities. 
It is he who procures repose to the ecclesiastics, and these 
in gratitude for his benefactions have erected a chapel with 
an alcove to place him in. They prepare also happy food 
for the dragon and pay him homage. The clergy choose 
every day in their assembly three persons to dine in the 
chapel of' the dragon. Their stay being ended, the dragon 
assuif^es the form of a little serpent with two ears bordered 
with lyhite. When the ecclesiastics perceive him, they present 
him with cream in a copper vessel. The dragon descends 
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trom the thione and comes to the floor ui (he alcove, ftliere he 
walk* about ^nh an air of emiulr)*. After Rol^g the round he 
diuppexi«. He comes oul once every )car. Thu kingdom 
is fertile, and abundant in ail kinds cl produce. The people 
are numerous an<l ridi ; and bejond comparison h.ipp!cr 
than any other. The inhablunis of all other countries fait 
r>o( tu repair ibllher and rccciie >vbatev«r may be requisite 
for them. 

To the north of the temple, ufly (19) there is a 

temple rumed the Z1.11/ or If^unJ^ry e/ flcunJary 

e/ ts the name of an evil spirit Foe conserted this evil 
spirit, and men of subsequent times have built a chapel in the 
place and made a gilt of it to the /I U Ant He (Foe) vraabed 
his hands with vrater of vhich some drops fell to the earth; 
you may see them stilt there ; It were In vain to sweep the 
place ; they vrouM ever restore themselves, and they never 
dry up. There is also a tovrer of Foe m this place vibich a 
good spirit is In the habit of sweeping .ind watering so that 
there is no need of human labor. A perverse king said, 
“Seeing that thou cans! do this, I shall assemble a largo 
army to dwell In this place : const thou cany away in 
the same manner the fllih and the ordure that will accumu* 
late ?" The spirit raised a great wind which carried away 
and purified all. There aic a hundred little towers in 
this place ; but one might pass the whole day counting 
them, and (yet) not know the number oi them exactly. 
If they wish to know the number with precisJoti, they 
place a man by the side of each tower, and aftenvards 
count these men : but there arc sometimes more and some- 
times fewer; so that it is impossible to have an exact state- 
ment of them. 

There Is a SeugAia hn{^\) which may contain six or seven 
hundred monks. It is here that a Vi rAi took his food. 
The spot of the fii houan ts as large as the wheel of a car. 

' I ■ .‘tJ . ) 
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Other ipots produce gr*w3. This atone ptoducaa none» The 
same may be said of the place where they dried iheir dresica; 
it produces no gras-', f he i>cenis of the g-irutenta are marked 
upon the ground, and exist to this <ta> as they did ut old. 


NOTES. 

(i) Si/ig kia shi. — ^'rhcrc can be no doubt that .'.’m 
or Seng kill she, is the Clunesc transcription of the Sainkiuiam 
or Sa//iktMJrt, of Pali books, ftiouan thsang. who visited the 
temple where the bidder of Buddha was preserved, as welt 
those erected to his companions Brahma and Indr.i, mines the 
country Kia pi !ha\ and thus establishes its identity wtt'i Sing 
kia shi. The position of this place with reference to M-iihura 
and Kanouj, depends therefore upon the concurrent testimony 
of Hiouan thsang and Fa nian, and corresponds with that os 
the present Furrukabad. — R. 

Captain Alexander Cunningham has had to good fortune 
to identify the actual remains of this capiul, and to tr.ice the 
yet unextinct worship of the dragon mentioned by our pilgrim. 
‘‘This capital,” says Capl. C. ‘ still exists in the .illage of 
damkassa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kali 
nadi, three .quarters of a kos from Aghai Serai, ivvel‘*e kos 
from Farakhabad, and iwenLywlve kos from Kanouj. The 
village consists of only 50 or 60 fiouses, on a high ground 
which has once been a fort ; but all around it for a circuit 
of six miles there is a succession of high ruined mounds of 
brick and earth which are said to be the walls of the old city. 
My munshi’s expression of wonder, after having visited 
these ruins, ^Kanouj se bara hy,’ ‘‘it is even larger than Kanonj, 
will convey some notion of their great extent,” After describ- 
ing some modern temples surmounting the ancient mounds 
of debris and some fragments of Buddhist sculpture, Capt. 
C. proceeds: — “Close by to the southward is the most interes- 
ting point in these ruins. It is a small mound of ruined brick 
dedicated to the worship of the Naga. Nothing whatever is 
erected there; but whenever rain is desired the people proceed 
to the spot and pray for it. 't he period of annual worship, 
however, is the month of Bysakh, just before the coro,mence- 
ment of the seasonal rains, when the village women go there 
in procession and make offerings of milk which they pour out 
upon the spot. This is no doubt the identical dragon (Naga) 
which Fa hian mentions as appearing once a year^ from whose 
favour the people of Seng kia shi obtained propitious rains 
and abundant harvests. It is most interesting thus to trace 
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hjck c«n»y5!r th(* Ivsrtl \fnf»h'p for ncajir fourteen 
r'ntuHn 4n4 a hai', <o A. D. | 40 , which tf?3Ugh tnoU proba.- 
iiSf tni the of tn jfl ttct luulcAlj enuu bo cloio 

io i)>e cf it» cMijrxfiute upon UudiibUm." 

C. T’enin-nid# a Ifidttiori ol the dcUnrction 
uflhlitrapiU iti i^t'nviV tuo ^A- D. tlSjlbf 1U{* !»>'*• 
chanhanf at the ln«t(^4tion c: tbo brahmin*. 

inaicNe) uinJ *r op It.ui no the 

ivn-Uin^J whi'h the Urs»» br-cki *«•» to d^kciloHie 
jviruf'l «!»i, oM ttiditirtii* in 1 lutlici.lie jlaie* iir of 

;e ailnr m th»* cn<“-l‘c»-»f h aj'»rv of In-Jti, 

5i soer.ivoot i <n the Hi*nijitu an A li one of the 
h v}» f 4‘<-« cJi.mrA by {he l|io‘!i»» — | \V L 

fi| /U tkr UjTf'^ ‘f T-i-fu — ti»< /Vji /, or Si^xrt 

i\r tf^t «* Ihc hilnitt.on of Intri inA iltc 

ihliiy-A»*o soAi dcpendfcaon turn Ii occoptca the Kconti 
p'Kofn the inferior ur.tU, cifJed the tfaifet,Xiof 

course U (f •ci <>( the i tprttmpo%<\l heaaeoi 

nh’Cb ef«nt*in»Je j uosr/'ie • Tl«c expmt’on in the tell i» 
$ii>onrroriiu» thriebite u.th the tecxnA fieiven to uhich 
llotAbi U ixU to t.ise it^euAeA H'lCvc iUuIjHhO ftosli 
aeie at manr men nho in pecedtn.r j,(ea had tncMed 
by *uSuo«» 4Cla tcsenemtintt •» thif pUce with diamc 
lUnbutet.f Tfie >luratlOQ ci tUcir (Ue «» uxcA il tooa 
>exf«.cierr Aar of whUh t< equal tu too ui our ycili. 
vhich iiuouut (0 ti miiliuiif of )carft. Al the end of 
thU p'rioi thcr 41 ?! and ire bnin again (m lupcrtor or an 
(nfericr con litirn. accwidtoj; 11 ihcr may ha>e advanced or 
receded in moral tr.cra It it thua diet vac meet in UuddhUt 
fri;end4 lida pcia 'ua^ci aha have been Indraa or Urahmai. 
or tome other diainny, >ahote nimo docs not Indicate a Turd 
and deCnne cm dnioti, aahich lelien anca acquired iiforcacr 
aiuched in the aamc mdhldnal, but a triniitory fUte at which 
iiuy atrHe in ihcir turn. 

According lo 'ribetart coimography, the town inhabited 
hv the thhii'tivo goodf, tadfaiquiic from; Us circuit is 
to, coo tipj^/hiaJ, or 40 Koinan miles : the walli of pure 
;iold arc ai /AruJof 10 miUei high. (Some error here. 
— >]. W, L.) The palace It situated in the midtt of the lovtn, 
and is (COT) tht 4 j in ctrcumteiencc. At the four angles 
are delicious gardens, m each of which Is an elephant with six 
trunks and a red head, Icadtag a herd of a million animals of 


* J'cur/.af /la/ah’fkf, tom VII. p. 314. 
f' .Sun rian-j /a *0{f, i), XLVll. p. 36. V 
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the same species. These gods have wives who bear them 
sons, who are conceived, born, and full-grown in the same 
moment. Their stature is 250 Dom pa, or quadruple cubits.^ 

According to a Buddhist work, the summit of Su ineru is 
the dwelling place of the gods ; and there is the town named 

hian, or goodly appearance, in which abides Indra.— R. 

(3) In favour of this mother. — Maha maya, or the Lady, 
as she is called by the Buddhists, daughter of Kitou li sha 
ti, and wife of the king ^uddhodana, died seven days after 
the birth of Sakya ; but in consideration of the merit of having 
born in her womb the great Master of the Gods, she was born 
again in Trayasirinsha, and there received among the gods. 
One of the duties which the Tathagata had to perform was to 
preach the law to his mother. Thus then after he had accom- 
plished the doctrine, he thought of nothing more than of the 
goodness of that mother who had cherished him (in her 
womb) ; but besides the depth of his affection he was bound 
by engagement to return to save his father and his mother. 
It was on this account that he desired to preach on her behalf 
and obtain her deliverance, and for this purpose that he 
ascended to the heaven Irayastrinsha. — R. 

(4) His supernatural faculties.— ^ ei have already seen 
supernatural power ascribed to the Buddhist saints * The 
e.xpression in the text is the same that is applied to the 
faculties of 'Qrahjnacharis in the treatise formerly quoted ;f 
and instead of the ten poivers, six facilities only are reckoned. 
What was formerly advanced on that subject, may be com- 
pared with the following explanation taken from another 
religious treatise-; — 

Shin (spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the 
soul or of the thoughts of the gods ; Thoimg (penetration, 
intelligence) of intelligent nature. That which enables ” one 
to penetrate, and see after the manner of the gods, is called 
^hin thoiing.”X 

ist. The divine eye. — Thus is named the faculty of behold- 
ing all beings, living or dead, who belong to the six conditions, 
that is, of gods, of men, of asuras, of hungry demons, of 
brutes, and of the damned ; of seeing the sorrows and the joys 
of all these beings of whatever kind they be, and in all the 
worlds, without obstacle or impediment. 


* Chap. VI. note 6. 
t Chap. X. note 4. 

I Anglo King, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B.XXVI. p. 7. y 
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inJ. Tht dni-.t <nAblci Ihe po;.]c»ior to here 
ctci) xhctlicrof kOito«ror ol jo/,ullerctiby the bc!nj;i 
c4 Uie tis cooditinni, inJ x!l ftOtinJi and nolwi of whatever 
)(:nd, and in uhatexer place Uttjr be. 

^rJ. Kn:MUJi;,t ff tht thounhft ^/irr^.—Thc faculty of 
knoitiiig mhu ii patting in tho bottom of the hciit of all (he 
creatutci of the ilx condiilonri 

4tb, 7A4 d'utr.V.f^r ?/ Thli U the faculty of 
kuo«ing cN«t)thtng connected with onc'i own ciiMence, 
«beibcr at the dt^unce ui one. two. or three gencniioni, or a 
humired, a ihouiand. or ten thousand \ ai well is that of alt 
and cacli ol the being* of the su coudtiions and all their 
acticDS. * 

ydi. ur/A— lly thii is meant the power of 

pasting bodily by tllght over scat and mountalni without cx-* 
l^itettcing impediment : disappearing (tom this world, and ro> 
appeasing in anotlter, and the reverse ; of becoming great or 
small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will. 

^ih. Tht tnJ ct th< dnjl^ing. (Stillatiooii bnli).— •This 
ilnguUr expreiiion detignxtet the errors of tight and of 
thought in the three worlds. Uy the errors of tight are 
understood the diviiioni or distinctions which arise from the 
connexion of the rout of the mind (men’s) with the dint oi the 
law ; and by ii)e errors of the thought, the desites and affec* 
tinns which spring from the coimcxiuu of the /frr to^t/r of the 
eje, the car, the nose, the tongue and the body, with the fitt 
i/ur/r of color, sound, smell, taste and touch. The Arhans, 
delivered from the error* of sight and of thought, obtain 
supernatural faculties, since they arc no longer subject to birth 
or life in the three worlds.*— K. 

(5I Thtlr Jiiine /jcultus, or the tu^icUnt tlrtngth of 
See what has been said of the supernatural faculties, 
Chap. VI. note 6. 

(6) A na Itu ; — one of Che ten great principles of Sakya, and 
renowned for hit penetrating siglit. Hu bad the divine eye. 
His name is more correctly written /! ttu //u tho, and ligniftesin 
Sanskrit untjt/inguishailt. He was so named, because, having 
'practised charity, he rad merited re>birth among men and 
gods, and unfXtingnithnhU happiness. He was cousin of 
Btiiidhaf and second son of the king Hou fan ; ^nd he em- 
braced religious life In the suite of Sakya.— R. 


* Grtat dayan, Cyslojt. ii. XI 2 C. p. 8. 
f Sail hang fa iou, B. LXI. p. 13. 
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( 7 ) Sighi ofi/ie Gods,— StQ chapter VI. note 6. — R. 

(8) T/ie Honorahh of the Age.— In Sanscrit fQkajyeslha ; 
See Chap. XVI. note 24. — R. 

(9) Mou lian, is the same as 3 fou kian lian, in Sans- 
krit Mauggala-yaua, the sixth of the ten great disciples of 
Sakya. — R. 

(10) Fan feou ihi, — Jambudwipa. (See note 7, Chap. 
XII.) 

(11) J'fiM //m /o, perhaps a transcription of the Sanskrit 
UipalUi lotus, blue nymphiea. There is no mention of this 
mcident either in the S,iyu chi, or in any other of the Chinese 
legends in our possession. — R. 

(12) . The holy king turning the -wheel . — This is the 
Chinese transcript of the Sanskrit Malta Chakravartti Raja, 
a title implying “universal monarch.” The present is an 
appropriate occasion to explain this pompous title, which is 
nowhere completely defined not even in the History of 

Steisen. 

The Holy King of the Wheel is he who reigns over the 
four continents, (see Chap. XII. n. 7.) He enjoys, four special 
advantages, decorated with the name of virtues : 1 st. He is 
e.xtremely rich, possessing a great abundance of treasure, fields, 
dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and precious stones, 
elephants and horses; none under heaven in this respect 
equalling him. 2ndly. His beauty is unrivalled, grdly. He 
is never sick, and enjoys perpetual complacency. 4thly. His 
life is prolonged beyond that of other men. When he goes 
forth he is followed and guarded by four kinds of troops ; 
those mounted on elephants, those on horses, those in chariots, 
and infantry clad in cuirass and helmet. 

The age of man, according to the Buddhists, is subject to 
a vicissitude of increase and diminution, the complete revolu- 
tion of which constitutes a small kalpa. The greatest increase 
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pe:fumcd vvaicr am! fasts , he ihco isccnds an elevated in«cr 
surtoended bj his mmulets and courtiers. Sudden!) there 
appears a golden wheel m the cast, shedding a brdlunt light 
and adv“iitcmg to the place where the Uing U standing. If the 
king would proceed towards the cast, the wheel turns la that 
dircciioD, and the kin^ accompanied b) hit troops follows. 
Before the wheel are four genii v<bo servo as guides. Where- 
ever it steps, there docs the king in like manner The same 
thing lakes place In the direction of the south, the west, and 
the north , wherever the wheel leads, the kin,; follows; and 
where it halls, he decs the sane In the four continents he 
directs the people to follow the ten right ways, that Is to say, 
n''t to kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to He, not 
to be double-Aongued, not to calumniate, not to speak with 
elaborate refincmeni, not to abandon one s-self to lusts, not to 
entertain anger and haired, and not to have immodest looks, 
lie II called fhe king of tht goIJtn tohiel or the hot} kmg turn- 
ing the vhetl^yruX he possesses the se\cn precious things, 

vii — 

Ll 7 tu trtdiure of the GolJtn -This wheel has a 

thousand ray s (or spokes) , hi diameter is one toise and fou^ 
feet (4m 370S.I0 14 TngUiU feet neirly) Its nave and felloes 
are sculptured and enchased with precious ornaments, shedd- 
ing great splendour , it 1$ the work of heavenly artists, and is 
unequalled by any thing in the world The monarch who 
obtains it Is called the holy Itng jjHo eauut the ivheel to turn, 
because from the moment of his possessing it, the wheel 
turns and traverses the universe according to the thoughts of 
the king 

and The treasure of the White EUphanty named also the 
blue mountain The king of the wheel having come m the 
morning to his palace, there suddenly appears to him an ele- 
phant, the body of which is entirely white and the head of 
various colours , he has six teeth of the coloac of the seven 
precious things He is so powerful that he can traverse the 
air , and when the king has mounted him can make the tour 
of the universe, setting out in the morning and returning by 
evening, without experiencing pam or fatigue If he cross 
a liver, the water Is not agitated, nor does U even moisten 
his feet (We here see the reason why the kings of Ultra- 
India keep white elephants in their stables, and assume the 
title ol* Lord 0/ the White Elephant,' this title being syno- 
nomous with ‘sovereign of the world ') 

3rd The Purple Horse, named also strong and rapid wind, 
—This horse is of a mixed tint of red and blue The king 
having , come to his palace, early m the morning, a purple 
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horse suddenly appears before him. His h.iir is strung with 
pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed and are 
instantly reproduced more beautiful and brilliant than before. 
When he neighs he is heard at the distance of a yojana. He 
has strength sufficient to fly ; and when the king mounts to 
traverse the world, he sets out in the morning and returns by 
night without e.'cperiencing any fatigue. Every grain of dust 
which his feet touch is converted into gold. 

4th. The Divine PearlSy called also, clouds of hidden light . 
— ^These pearls present themselves to the king’s sight in the 
same manner as the preceding objects. Their colour and water 
are perfect without spot or blemish ; suspended in the air dur> 
ing night they enlighten both great and little states; and with- 
in and without they emit light equal to the full day, 

5th. The treasure of the Jasper Girl, otherwise czlled, pure 
and admirable virtue. Her body is warm in winter and cool 
in summer ; from all its pores there e.xhales the perfume of 
sandal wood, as from her mouth that of the blue lotus. Her 
speech is sweet, her gait is dignified ; whatever she eats is 
dissipated and evaporates ; nor is she subject to any of the 
impurities of other women. 

6th. The Doctor 0/ Wealth, otherwise vast ivcalth, or the 
doctor of treasures. When the king of the wheel desires to 
possess the seven kinds of wealth, the magistrate in charge 
of the mines and treasures, turns to the earth, and the 
earth produces the seven precious things ; or to the 
water, the mountains, and the stones and these equally 
produce them. The woiU entituled Aga/na, adds that the 
functionary who occupies this charge is under the inQuence 
of great prosperity, and that lie is able to perceive treasures 
hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If 
they have one, he watches for their preservation; if not, he 
assumes them for his master’s use. 

7th, The General of the Army, called also the spotless eye, 
or the officer charged loith the conunand of the troops. When 
the king of the wheel requires the four kinds of troops to the 
number of a thousand or ten thousand, or even an asankhya 
(an innumerable amo'unt), he has but to turn his eyes, and 
they are at once n\arshalled in perfect order. The book 
Agama adds, “this ofijeer is able and prudent, brave and in 
trepid, and consummate in the stratagems of war. He pre- 
sents himself singly and addresses the king : ‘Lord ! if you 
have enemies to combat be not uneasy. If you desire 
the four kind^of troops, men on elephants, or in war- 
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chariots, or cavalry, or infantry, 1 wUl place them at your 
disposal. "• ' ’ 

When SiJdar/ia {Saky.i Muni) came into this world he 
exhibited, according to the judgment of astrologers^ the signs 
of the happiest of allernaiivcs in his physiognomy. “If this 
prince remain at home (ih.'tl is continue a laic) be will be- 
come, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
fonr continents; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this 
prince Hid. the M/r,>'-/rw 6 tau/ies if he leave his 

home (that is embrace religious life), continued they, let hina 
despise the dignity of royally in seeking the doctrine; he will 
infallibly become Buddha, and receive the title of ufiivtrtal 
Suide.\ 

The book entitled Zo/tg (Agamo) speaks only of the king 
of Iht Golden Wheel, owner of the treasures above enumerated; 
but according to the Kiu (he Ian, (apparently a portion of the 
A.bhidhatma) there are four kings decorated with the sign of 
the wheel : 

ist. The king of the Iron Wheel. He appears In the time 
when the age of man, after having reached Us term of extreme 
brevity (to years), returns by successive augmentations to 
so, oco years. He reigns only over his single southern conti- 
nent, or Jambudwipa. If any one resist his beneficent influ- 
ence, the king displays bis. power, compels submission, and 
establishes anew the observance oi the ten good ways. ^ 

2d. HhoVvig of the Copper will appear when the 

duration of life is 40,000 years. He rules two continents, 
the eastern, of Ft in Mar, and the southern or Jambudpwlpa. 
He conducts himself; as the former, and by his power and 
virtue, converts all those who have strayed from the good way. 

3rd. The krng of the Silver Wheel. He makes his appea- 
rance when the life of man extends to 60,000 years. He go- 
verns three continents, to wit, those above named, and the 
western, or Jf amongst the kingdoms there be 

any who resist his influence, he subjugates them and re-estab- 
lishes by force the observance of virtue. , 

4th. The ki«g of the Golden Wheel. Governs the four 
continents, as we have seen above.— R. 

The explanation berc and formerly (see Chap. V. note 6> 
given of the significance of VTheels as emblematic of temporal 


■ ^itouhhvj yen^'kai quoted in the {Son isaii;) fa sou 
B.XXX. p.'u. 

t Foeim king iey king. Book V. p."' ‘ 
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and spiritual dominion, will readily account for the frequent 
occurrence of this symbol upon ancient Buddhist ‘ coins, of 
which many have been figured in the Journ. As Soc. Vol. 
IV., and elsewhere. In Vol. XVI. of the same work, p. 748, 
Capt, J. D. Cunningham has given a sketch from the scul- 
ptures at Bhilsa of a man kneeling in adoration before a wheel 
supported upon a pillar, and most likely typifying the Bauddha 
faith, or perhaps Buddha himself, who is designated Chdkka- 
-watti in Pali Books. (See Mahawanso, Glossary). 

The religious as well temporal meanings attached to the 
wheel are common, however, to the Hindu as well as the Baud- 
dha faith. Thus Menu (Chap. XII. .Sloka 134) compares trans- 
migration, — that fundamental and undisputed dogma of all 
Indian theology — to the wheel of a car : and in the Vishnu 
Purana we read, — “The mark of Vishnu’s discus is visible on 
the hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor, one 
whose power is invincible even by the gods.'” (^Wilson’s 
'translation, p. loi). In a note to this passage Professor 
Wilson gives the following explanation of the term Chakra- 
vertti; “one who abides in, or rules over an extensive territory 
called a Chakra.” — ^J. W. L. 

'the stvm precious things. (See above, Chap. XII.’ 

note 4.) 

(14) The kf«g of the Gods, Fan.' Twenty years have elap- 
sed since I first explained this Chinese word.’" The Mlssio- 
naties never Interpreted Fa7i, which Deguignes always vaguely 
renders Indian, and to which he had apparently attached the 
signification of prayers. The word Fan, then, is in Chiness 
the equivalent of 'brahma, and is further used to designate 
the Sanscrit language and character, as well as books written 
in that language. Its true etymology is for the first time indi- 
cated in my observations on the memoirs of Deguignes. It 
was obtained from a unique passage in a Buddhist work; for 
this word is never employed but in its abridged form, which 
renders it not easily recognisable. Fan is the contraction of 
Fan Ian ma, the transcription of Brahma. The meaning of 
the word is exempt from desire, or pure. 

Brahma is, in the Budhist system, the first of the twenty 
gods having functions to exercise and protection to bestow on 
other beings. He has the title of king. His person and his 
soul are alike replete with perfeet majesty and purity, urj;- 
tainted with any imperfection. He is a strict observer of the 
precepts, illuminated and qualified to govern the band of 


4 


Fouv. Jour, J.S. tom. VII. p. 398. 
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lecondary nraliat^j. It is he Mrho in the /a Aoua is called 
the LotJ cf the iho great iluhma, who governs the 

grand chlliucosni, that is the greatest of the three aggregations 
oi universes, containing a thousand million oi suns, of 
Sumetus, and qiudruple continents such as we behold.* 

In other ariangemcnis of the Uuddhist pantheori, Urahma 
is represented in a mote or less elevated position. He 
occupies, cither himself, or by his subjects ami ministers, the 
three heavens of the tirst contemplation in tlie svotid of forms 
\RuP)ii vuchurd) that is to say the scsentb, Uie eighth, and the 
uicvtlv heaven in ascending mount Sumeiu. In the seventh 
is the troop or army of llrahun { jSrahjnjfiari^j/ya the 
mmislera of Brahma ( Rrahaapurchttii ) are in the eigth, and 
the ninlU is the abode of the great Brahma {iifaha brahmdJtd) 
himself. According to this account Brahma must be very far 
from being the supreme Lord of the Grand Chi/iceasm, since 
the lUite ChitiofOim, is enclosed by the heavens of the second 
contemplation with whicli it is connected, and this lesser 
chiiiocosm, is comprised a thousand times under the heaven 
of the fourth contemplation, which covers the grand chilio- 
cosm. The Savahia has a meaning >et more vast, seeing 
that under this denomination are united all the parts of the, 
three worlds, to wit, the world of desires, the eighteen heavens 
of the world of forms, belonging toibedist, the second, the 
third, and the fourth coniemplalion ; and the. world of beings 
without forms. 

The Buddhists of Nepai, reckon thirteen heavens in the 
world of forms subject to Brahma, f the names of four of which 
expressly denote this dependence. A thka from the Raja 
kanda, a modern work composed in Mcpal from respectable 
authoriiies, would lead us to believe that Padma^pani (Avalo* 
kiteswata) produced Brahma to create, Vishnu to preserve, and 
Mahesa, to destroy. Another work, more ancient, asserts that 
the sun and the moon were produced from the eyes of Avalo* 
totetiwata, Mabadeva from bis torebcad, Brabma from the 
interval of, his shoulders,’ Vishnu from his chest, Saraswati 
from bis teeth, Vayu from his mouth, Prithvi. from his feet, 
and Vaiuna from bis navel. After the creation of these dinl- 
nities it is further slated the Avalokitcswara thus addressed 
them : **Be thou Brahma, Lord^of Salyaguna, and create; and 


• Thian chouan^ History of the Godi, cited in the San tsanrf 
/a «0M, B XLVI. p. 13. ’ ' ' ’ ' 

t See Hodgion; Tram, Jiofj. Asiixt.,Soe. Voh II, p. 133, 
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thou, Vishnu, be thou Lord of the RafagunUy and preserve ; 
and Mahesa, be thou Lord of the \!a 7 iiaguna, and destroy. 
According to Sarvajna Mitrapada, an ascetic of Cashmere, the 
three Indian divinities were born under the same circumstanc- 
es, but from the body of the supreme Prajna (divine thought). 

We easily perceive that Che origin here assigned to Brahma, 
belongs to the Brahmanicu-Buddhic syncretism of Nepal, first 
explained to us by Mr. Hodgson. The Buddhists, whose works 
we have in Chinese, in no way admit tiie creative function of 
Brahma, and even quote the idea of such as one of the fallacies 
taught by the heretics. 

Those who adhere to the doctrines of the Vedas maintain 
that the God Narayan begot the four families ( Brahmans, 
Khsetriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras) : that from his navel was pro- 
duced a great nymphasa, and that from this nymphsa was pro- 
duced Brahma, surnamed the Grand sire, as being Che great 
father of all beings. Brahma possessed the power of creating 
all beings, animate or inanimate. They hence deem this deity 
eternal, unique, the cause of all things, even of Nirvana, that 
is, of the absolute state in which nature is conceived to exist 
anterior to the formation of the universe, and of the birth of 
individuals as well as of the relations which link these to each 
other. We shall by and bye give further details concerning 
these heterodox opinions. 

According to Buddhist cosmography, the gods of the band 
of Brahma inhabit the first heaven of the first contemplation 
in the world of forms, are 875 do 7 n pa, or quadrdple cubits, in 
height, and live one half of a revolution of the world ; the 
ministers of Brahma in the heaven immediately above’ are 
1000 dofit pah\g\i, and live three-fourths of a revolution; and 
the great Brahmas in the third heaven of the first contempla- 
tion are 1125 dom pa in stature, and live an entire revolution, 
that is to say, a period of 1,344,000,000 years, or according to 
another calculation; six times the entire cycle of the nine ages 
of man, which makes the number of years much more consi- 
derable,’^ and scarcely to be expressed in figures. Elsewhere 
where the life of Brahma is stated at 60 smaller Kalpas, or 
1,008,000,000 years.t 

The Tibetans have rendered the name of Brahma in their 
ton^B by the word ^hsangs pa, the signification of which 
implies the notion of purity attached by Buddhists to the ori- 


*■ Alphai . libel , p. 471. 
i Sail imnp fa sou, B. XVIII. p. 1 1. 
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ginal word. The Tartars repUce it by L'sroun which is ap- 
parently formed from Isuren {ffiCiira), and has been trans- 
ferred from one of the pcisons of the irmurii to the other, 
-R. 

(15) .1 ch<}Uir^.—k'Ci instrument employed in Buddhist 
ceremonies and formed of a handle anci a tult of hair from a 
deer’s or a bear's tail, or of red silk. That which contempt-' 
tivc ascetics hold in (he hand is of a white color ; a figure of ' 
it may be seen \\\ the Japanese Encydopedla, Q. XIK. p. i2> 
— R. 

(17) A throng 0/ gi>Jt.—Xhc word gaJt is applied In 
Buddhism, to designate those beings superior to man who 
inhabit the elevated regions of the world of desire, as well as 
the world of forms and that of incorporeal beings : but this 
word must not be taken in the sense attached to it in western 
mythology. The gods of Buddhism are imperfect beings^ 
limited alike in power and In the duration of their existence, 
amongst whom it is not merely possible for men to be re-born 
by the practice of virtue, but whom they may even surpass by 
attaining the quality of purified Intelligence fBuddha or 
Bodhisattwa), and thus cmaacip.iling themselves from the 
vicissitudes of birth in the three worlds. Their Sanscrit name 
is Deva. The Tibetans call them Lah. The Chinese, having 
no word (n their language applicable to the idea of an tncoc- 
poreui and divine being, designate them by that which signi- 
fies Aeave/i, — 2 hian. After their example, the Mongols de- 
nominate them Tagri, and the Manchous Abka, both signi- 
fying the same thing. 

The gods arc distinguished into four classes : The gods of 
the world, or the kings who, though dsselling among men, are 
under celestial influence, The gods iy birth ; these arc those t 
beings who by the observance of the precepts and the practice of 
virtue, or by the cxcercise of contemplation, have merited re- 
hUth amoagst the goda q( tltui thxcc worldi ^ U U theag tim. 
arc spoken of on the present occasion. The gods of purity, , 
or the men of the two translations, that is to say, the Sravakas 
and the Pralyeka Buddhas who by devoting themselves to the 
comtemplatlon of vacuity (spirit), suppress the errors of sense 
and thought, and attain a high degree of purity. The gods of 
justice are the Bodbisattwas, who by the ten kinds of moral 
pcriecllon have fulhlled the entire law of delivercnce.* T'he 


* la chi iou { mm , B. XKU, and the iiooL of the 2ltriu/ta, XXI, 
quoted In the San-lsanj Ja sou, B. XVI, p. S v, 

n 
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eight classes of living beings superior to man are, beginning 
^with the least exalted, the Mahoragas or terrestrial dragons ; 
. the Rinnaras, or horned genii and musicians of Indra ; the 
Garudas, golden*vvinged birds ; the Astir as ; the GatidharvaSy 
other musicians of Indra ; the Yakshas the Nagas or dragons, 
and the Devas or gods.These last are celestial beings, who enjoy 
a high degree of felicity, whose bodies are pure and resplendent, 
and who deserve to be honored with unequalled veneration. 
They are the most elevated in the five cotidilions, (gods, men, 
the damned, preias, and brutes) very superior (to man) ; very 
great, very respectable. They find in themselves the sources 
|of their own happiness ; nothing opposes their wishes. These 
are the recompensing advantages of the pure character of 
their former life. Their colour is described as white, indi- 
cating the purity of their actions ; hence the metaphors appli- 
ed to them connected with this color, and with the iveii, in 
which direction it is supposed to predominate.'^ Their num- 
ber is very great ; but they have for chiefs, Brahma, the Lord 
of the great chiliocosm, and Indra, prinse of the thirty-two 
gods of Sumeru.-j- 

Formerly there were reckoned but sixteen principal gods, 
of whom there were images, and of whom each had his pecu- 
liar influence and dominion. Subsequently, four were 
added ; the Sun, because he dissipates darkness ; the Moon, 
because she illumines the night ; .So kiei, king of the dragons, 
because he conceals the treasure of the law; (see note 27} and 
Yan via lo, because he reigns in darkness. We must give 
some account of these gods of the Buddhic Pantheon accord- 
ing to Chinese mythography. 

ist. The king op the Qods, Fan or Fan Ian via. (See 
note 14.) 

2nd. Tiie king of heaven, Indra. See Chap. IX, note 2. 

3rd. Pi sha men, or the glorjous. This god is so called 
because the fame of his glory is spread abroad in all parts. 
He is the king of the gods of the north, dwelling half way up 
the mountain Sumeru, on the fourth story of this mountain, on 
the northern side, by the wall of crystal. He commands in- 
numerable myriads of Yakshas or valorous genii, and the 
north is under his protection. The Mongols call him Bisvian 
iagri. 


* Yuan hio Iciny Uo sou chhao, B. XXIII. p. 20 verso. 
j han i niiiKj y, B. n, quoted in the Su« ibany fa sou, 
h. XXlll. p. 13 verso 
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<tb. Thi thdU h\ thit Of Iht h U tho, the liroUth' cf/he 
LingJcmi, Of \\\z ef tkt tt^pU. This god, whose 

power is pro{>Uious towards terrcstfUl kiiigdomt, is king ol 
the eastern pait of the Heavens. Ho dwells half way up 
Sumcru, on the fourth stage, facing the east, by the wall ol 
gold. Ho commands the Cr<iW^e/Tur or tnuilcians of Indra, 
and die FaJ’inn^^ or demons who preside over fevers. Tho 
cast is subjea to his duminioa, and for the people of those 
patts he obtains peace onvt repose. In Mongol, OrUhihns 
///kiuL’di, 

5 ih. Pi U%u le e.hs, or /V lit^u U, whose name signifies 
^rrj/wr to capress how bli power, his majesty, 

and hts vlitucs Increase and cause those of others to increase 
also, llili God dwelli in the same story of h'umeru, as the 
fotegoing, but on the southern side, and by the sapphire wall 
h). He commands the Khcf.u phin th'i [Kunifiiin- 
i*}. and other genii and demons in number infinite. He 
presides over the south. The Mongols call him Olumtihi 
/err//vir. 

filb. Pi litytu Pi hf9u ph <hj, name Is 

explained In two ways : mxtJ because ho can speak 

In every tongue ; g^rj/ because hit eyes are far greater 
than those of men. This god Inhabtii the same region as tho 
foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the silver 
wall. He cotunundi the demons named Pi the (he 
(i'lfjehji) and innumerable troops of dragons and other 
demons. He protects the west. He is the Sain hausou niJau/au 
of tho Mongols. 

lltcsc four lost named gods are called the gods of the 
Heaven. They are the ministry of Indra. lltey are also 
Oenomlnoted the proUdart af the worlJ, in conformity with 
tlte part they ore called upon to play.* 

7ih. fwVi .fdng pir /r/, that, is to say in Chinese,— 'the god 
who bolds in his hand the diamond inace’ {Vajrapani) and 
who knows thoroughly all the actions and all the proceedings 
of the Tatbagalas. There was in ancient limes a king who 
a thousand and two sons. The first thousand alt attained the 
rank of Buddhas, and their everv thought was directed to the 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledged 
. It not. One of them made this vow; **lf my thousand brothers 


* Fa hoiia icen I;ia, D. II. quoted In the San liaiig fa sou, 

13. XVI, p. 9 verto. 
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accomplish the law, may I become a demon, to attack and 
annoy them I’f The other on the contrary, sought to become 
a - warrior that : he might , defend them. * It was this last who 
became Kin hang ot • Vajra pani. He commands the five 
hundred Ye sha (Yakshas) and other genii, who are all great 
Bodhisattwas, He dwells with them- on. the summit of the 
most elevated mountains, and they are all protectors of the 
law of the thousand Buddhas of the Kalpa of sages, that is. of 
the present age. 

8th. Ma i sheou lo {Malta Ishwara) The Great Lord, or as 
some understand it, the Majestic Intelligence. Some give him 
three eyes', as being the ihost venerable Lord of the three 
worlds. The Ton king hi, says on this subject “The god of 
the world of forms has three eyes and eight arms. He is mount- 
ed upon a white ox, and holds in his hands a white brush. He 
is endowed with great strength and majesty. He dwells in the 
place of the Bodhisattwas and can reckon the number of rain- 
drops that fall in a grand chiliocosm. He governs a grand 
chiliocosm, and there is none more worthy of honor in the 
three worlds. 

9th. The great General Sa chi, or Sa chi sieonjna. 
This word signifies silence, repose. The collection of 
Dharanis, or formulae, contains a passage in which it is 
stated that the mother of the demons had three sons ; the first 
named Wei she iven, the second the General sa chi, and the 
youngest Mani fa iho ; and that these were adequate to 
protect all the beings in all the worlds of space ; to remove 
all their errors and vices. They dwell on the earth or in the 
air. Each of them has five hundred officers attached to him, 
and twenty-eight dependent orders of demons and genii. 
Wherever the sacred doctrine is promulgated, thither they 
hasten to protect its preachers, to guard them from evil, and 
keep them in peace. They favour them in the triple repose 
of the body, the mouth, and the spirit ; causing all maniier of 
sweet savours, and : subtile emanations to penetrate the pores 
of their bodies ; fair speech and eloquence to adorn their 
mouths ; and activity, courage, and penetration to fortify, their 
spirits. They cause those also who hear the law to receive the 
happiness that belongs to, men and gods, and speedily to obtain 
Such are the good offices they perform in rewarding 
virtue and punishing vice- 

loth. so called- because of his lofty' 

intelligence and profound penetration. He dwells in the most 
precipitous parts of the mountains, or in caverns and the 
depth of the forests. In the places where he dwells, he has 

always the head high, a single foot, eight .artqs and ,a .han4“ 
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Aoms iigme. 11 $ holds a bow, arrows, a sword, % lanes, a Ion;; 
dub, and an Iron wheel, ladra and the olber gods hold bim 
in honor and cslcbmie hit praltci, lie if provided with a 
power of discernment which nothin? can relist ; and under all 
circumsuncea he protecii ihs world ; coming to the help of alt 
beings and dllTusing tbo doctrine of Ituddba, without wearying, 
b)* reason of bis intelligence and bapp/ gifts. H/ the light bo 
diduscs at rciiglous meetings he Is the most propitious of alt 
the gods. 

t iib. The Cod cf Virlmt^ or of dfrriVr, so named in the 
booh of the aVi'rssrna and In the cntlcciion of the Dharaols ; 
and in the Keuxn^ rstnf king and Sa <rdr pin, called the pirt/ 
in ajJtji/, cf sif/uutf Aft* artJf ^aJ cf Buri/t. ft 

is in him that the Talhagata Ari id in n/«g of tht 
%oUtn deposited the seeds of all the virtues which 

obtained for him all torts of blessings. His Ggureand 
cxteiior are admirable. He diffuses siduc and happiness 
among all beings. He dwells In a luagnlficent garden called 
the 'I'aMlton of gold.' He tupplies those who proclaim the 
Law with all that It requisite for them, and delights in heaping 
upon them all the gilu of virtue and of knowledge. 

rath. TTif Gtniroil, GoJ e/ tht irrr.or tt'rr /i> f Kryor). Tbis 
last word siffnirj5J</<rrturr<r o/’rcrV«.v.The ilmgvrria?//L> states 
that this god. named ItVi, .mt surnamed A'durv, is one nf the 
generals subiect to the king of the gods of the south {Pi leau 
it {hn , — acef 5). There are thus thirty two generals under the 
orders of the four kings of the gods, and the present Is the 
first of them. He is endowed with great intelligence, and 
carijr knew how to emancipate hImseU from the desires of the 
senses ; he adopted a pure and brahmanic {/in king) conduct 
and consecrated himself to virginity and deeds of sincerity. 
Instead of the pleasures of the gods, he received the instruc- 
tions of Uuddha. Ho defends religion from without and pro- 
tects tile three continents {famluJicipi, ViJeka, Gojftut) to 
the great benefit of ail living beings whom he converts and 
succours 'm crowds, Thus whenever alvru lin liemplc)U 
erected, his ilalue is there placed for adoration, in considera- 
tion of the glorious protection he a^ords to religion. 

13th. The genius called ZTur/d of Solidity, Solidity is the 
quality of that which is indestructible, of that which cannot 
be broken, as the diamond. The word Earth denotes that 
this genius has merits profitable to the world, and that ho may 
be compared to the great earth which sustains all, producing 
trees, plants, grain, and all precious things.' He keeps and 
protects ail places where the doctrine Is disused; he bears 
upon bis head the teachers of the Law, causing them to per* 
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ceive the savour of a sweet dew, and augmenting the strength 
of their bodies. In the Ti isanz Foe says to the genius 
of the Earth ; ‘‘All the lands of Jambudwipa receive protection 
from thee. All that tbe earth produces is furnished in abun- 
dance. Thou protectest the doctrine of Buddha. In the age, 
and out of the age, thy merits are equally great." 

14th. 'Xhe genius of the JBodhi tree, or of Inlellieuce, cons- 
tantly watches the places where the Tathagatas accomplish 
the doctrine, and hence his name. He thus speaks of him* 
self; “ I think constantly of Buddha ; I enjoy the sight of the 
Honorabh of the ^g^; 1 vow never to separate from the sun 
of Buddha." He shows moreover his power and his attention 
in following him in his most minute and subtle acts *, he pro- 
tects all living beings and insures them corporeal benefits ; and 
hence the sacred books are replete with his praises, and cele- 
brate his immense deserts. 

15th. The Goddess mother of the demons. This goddess 
had a thousand sons. The youngest, named Ai 710U, whom she 
cherished most tenderly, was in the habit of devouring the 
children of men. Foe converted this Ai non, and hid him 
under his pot. His mother sought him in heaven and among 
men, but in vain. She submitted herself (to Foe) ; and Foe 
removing the pot, restored her son. These thousand children 
became the kings of the demons, ot whom they command 
several legions of ten thousand each. There are five hundred 
in heaven ever occupied in seducing and tormenting the gods; 
and five hundred in tlie world in a similar manner engaged 
m seducing the people. Foe gave (the mother of the demons) 
the five precepts to bring her back to the good law ; .she be- 
came protapauna, (see sequel) and dwells in the temples of 
Foe. Those who have no children address her to obtain them. 
Those who are sick pray to her and are restored to 
health. After she had received the precepts from Foe, 
she summoned her thousand sons, and induced them to sub- 
mit as she had, and no longer to offend against either gods 
or men. 

1 6th. Ma li chi, so called from a word that signifies, 
flame of day [Ya 7 ig yatt\ because his body can neither be per- 
ceived nor laid hold of. This god ever preceds the sun and 
the moon. He protects the kingdoms and the pepple, and 
delivers them from the fury of war and other calamities. In 
the book of the great god Ma li chi, there is a phrase of great 
efficacy, — A71 J ma li chi so po ho l 07 n / 7/iai'ichi stuaha) •, 
whoever possesses this formula is prepared for all ; a super- 
natural power is assured him, and upon that he may rely. 
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i?lh. TAf Sen •>/ ikt Gi Is Xi.h>} <I>i.(Il tn the palaa of the 
Sun, Tlu'j goJ, whilst >cl hi the lonJs of o^iuse] ( 1 . c. in the 
worlJ), praciiscil Iharlif, obsefi,et! the precept*, cultivated 
virtue, and honoured Uuddht. U/ these means^hc merited 
birth among the gods. HU palace^ivalls arc adorned with the 
mo^it preciotis things, whde iixe whirlwinds perpetually hurry 
it along \?ithout pcrmluing it to halt a moment. ^It rexolves 
circularly at one half the height of Sutneru, and enlightens 
the four conlincnis. When it is tntdJay in Jamhudtclpa, the 
sun begin to set in VtJihei audio liss in whilst at 

Cttara\iuruh U midnight. It is thus that one sun enlightens 
four contineius, drives .rtay night from them, dissipates dark* 
ness, and piomoics the maturity of all thingf. This is the same 
god ilut Is designated in the /'u h j king, Son cf the Goih 0/ 
Pncirtus Liiht, 

l 8 lh. The Sen o/" the Go It of the Vahee of the Moon. The 
god to named obtained the same advantages as the preceding, 
by the practice of similar virtues. Uis paUce is similarly adorned 
With precious things and wheeled .around Sumeru, by five whirl- 
winds, AO .as (0 illumine the (u»r continents. The full and the 
new III tin occur in the following muds. At the commencement 
of the ** white moon " (the apposition) the sun is before;— at 
that of the "bUck mnott" (the con)unciiou), the sun is behind. 
According as the rellex ot the sun is hidden, or apparent, It is 
new and full mojii ; iliK is whu is mined the sun's approach; 
.ind when the rellex of the sun is diminishing, then is the 
moon's disk on the wane. Kovv the moon's light pours sweet 
wmi secict inflvicnccs upon all beings ; she lUuracs the night. 
Her services succeed those rendered by the sun. This is the 
same god that is designated 111 the Fa hoa king," 'son of the 
gods of the brilliant moon." 

Kjih. Se ko lo (Sagora), that is to say the salt sea (ocean), 
a name translated also king i/rtigonr. lie is the seventh 
of the hundred and seveiuy>scvcn kings of the dragons 
who dwell in the salt sea. Uc is the only one now 
mentioned, because of his having attained the rank of the 
most exalted Codhisattwas, and ilwelhng in the ten earths,* 
that is to say, having passed through the ten degrees that 
lead the saints to this kind of perfection. He shows himself 
under the ilgure of a dragon, and makes his abode in the 
salt sea. When rain is about to fall it is he that beforehand 
spreads out the clouds .md watches that it be equally dis- 
tributed. lie follows the assemblies 0! Foe, protects his 


Vpcab. penlaffl, sect. Kf. 
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law and his people, and thus himself acquires great merit. 
His palace, adorned with the seven precious things, differs 
in no respect from that of the gods. 

20th. Van via lo, whose name signifies '■double or 

according to others, 'unique king)' double king, because this 
king and his younger sister are sovereigns of hell ; unique 
king, because he has sole charge of that which concerns men, 
whilst his younger sister has the care of what appertains to 
women. His name is also translated as that which allays sirife, 
because he puts an end to the . disputations of sinners. It is 
maintained that a Bodhisattwa assumed this form for the 
benefit, of living beings. The CInng fanian Idng contains a 
galha addressed lo men, by Van man lo, in these terms : 
“You have received the body of a man, but you cultivate 
not the doctrine ; this is as it were to enter a treasury and to 
come out empty handed ! What avails to utter cries for the 
pains you endure, when you but suffer the recompense of 
your own acts ?” The Book of Kings says: “The king Van 
iyan via lo) will in future times become Buddha, and will 
be called Phou zvang jou lai, the Tathagata Universal King. So 
excellent will be the effect of the trasformalion of this Bodht- 
sattwa.”'*^' His present name is 7 ;w, or ye a transcrip • 
tion of the Sanscrit Yavia. This deity is named in Tibetan 
gChin otche, in Mandchou Ilmoun khan and in Mongol Erlik 
khakan. 

Be-sides the twenty gods here enumerated, there are many 
others who have no mvthlogical part to play, or who simply 
occupy sundry celestial mansions Such are the thirty-two 
gods, the companions of Indra, who dwell with him on the 
summit of sumeru, and from whom the region they occupy 
is denominated Trayastrinshn, or the heaven of the thirty- 
three. These are thirty-three personages who having combined 
together in performing good works, merited regeneration in 
this place. They occupy as many palaces, disposed by eights, 
at each of the four angles of Sumeru ; and the Lord of 
Heaven, Indra has his in the centre. The names of these gods 
of Trayastrinsha are unknown ; but Indra was their chief at 
the time of the former Buddha. 

They name also Ye via, in Sanscrit Varna (not the Varna 
of Hell) and in Tibetan Yhah bral, he zoho is remote from 
•war or in Chinese, happy time, fbecause he incessantly sings 
and plays) a god who by the observance of charity and the 
precepts, attained to excellence even beyond that of the 


* tsmg fa sou, B. XLVI, P.‘ 13. 
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shulpUiTce.* Uc vifts textAnlcd bf (ranthiion lo the third 
beaven of the world of dexUcs Theu come the gods of 
hut^i/j, or the Mrjrrjj ^ Icj:^ and thowOthcr 

heavcni xiscendmg up to those of the Drahmas, and of lha 
greuking OrAhma* the first born at the beginning of every 
balpa, and the first to die altha cm! Ltstl)» the name of 
bestowed on all tho beings who inhabutho other 
heavenly mansions, vrhich added to those of which I have 
already spoken, amount to twcDl)*fiight The TtbeUrrs 
minulcly dcUl) their suture, the duraiion of their lives, and 
other circumsUnces concerning them , but the Chinese are 
much less paitlcular.t 

However superior the gods may be to other human 
passions, there is one from which (hey arc b> no means 
entirely exempt ; those at least, of the inferior mansions 
Those who inhabit the iivo terrestrial mansions on the iUnks 
and summit of Sumeru. that is the kings of the cardinal 
po ms and the ihir/y thru, ate not strangers to the distinction 
of sex, and celubic "n thtncttntr The gods of 

Yama propagate by mere embatco . those of Tushlta b) touch* 
Ing the hands. Those of the heaven 'iht jf^y of tc ivirufitC 
have such llniucd desires that thc> confine themselves to tbo 
interchange of smiles, lustl), the gods of the sixth heaven, 

^ shtrt 0 ty (rytrl i/^rr/,* experience scarce an> feeling of 
concupircence , mutual fooks are the only expressions of 
des re that they direct to each other, and this is suQtcienl 
for their propagation t 

In the vTorld of forms the eighteen hcavcnl> mansions are 
likewise inhabited by gods of dilTcrcm ranks At the 
io: Unphliirt' aie the Urabmas, or the people of the Hrahmas, -a. 
subjects of the great king Drahma pure free from slam and 
dciire; tbo ministers of Uiahma, or ids companions, the 
great king Urahma, also called Stkhfs f Purity Is the attribute 
of these llirce classes of gods At the 'xtc nJ con/tntph/ion, 
tlieru are also three heavens, the inhabitants of winch are 
charcrer/sed by feeble m r6c iTfsr, immeiisc !n the second, 


* /ji lid Ste (I lun 
i Giorgi, fihctatc i, 

t ban tsauj/a tm, U. WII p aa 

\ Thian fat tit Uao IrryeAu, a work not belonging to the 
SacreJ Collection, but ctuolcd in the San tsanjfa e u, XXII, 
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and occuyyiug the place of voice in the third, f he classes of 
gods of the Hhird conkmj^lation' enjoy, in similar degrees, a 
purity of thought which procures them happiness that js hl*a- 
venly, ineffable, immense, universal. All these gods inhabit 
space, and rest upon the couUls. Higher up we come_ to 
the gods of the ^fourth contcmplallon^' separated into nine 
different heavens. The lowest of these is termed Cloud- 
less^ because the gods who inhabit it^ have no need ^ of 
the support which clouds lend to the inferior gods. Ihe 
heaven immediately above is that of Ciappy life? Next 
in ascending comes that of '■great rcimrds that of 'no re~ 
flection^ i. e. where the gods during the whole term of their 
lives are exempt from the labour of thought ; that of ‘no 
/aligtte,' where the gods have attained the limits of thought ; 
pure intelligences without support, without locality, free, 
exempt from trouble ; that of the gods who see admirably all 
the worlds diffused through space ; tliat of the gods to whom 
all is present and manifest, without obstacle or restriction ; 
and lastly Aghanishta, or the heaven of those gods who have 
attained the extreme limit of the tenuity of matter. An 
attempt has been made, as will be readily seen, to graduate 
the perfections of these eighteen classes of gods, by heaping 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of repose, 
and of subtlety ; but with very imperfect success ; for there are 
many repetitions and incoherencies in this classification, in 
which moreover various authors differ. Some place" the 
heaven of the supreme lord Mahesivara vasnnaiii, above 
AghanishiaA 

In the world of immaterial beings there are again four 
classes of gods ; those who, wearied with the bonds of cor- 
poreal substance, reside in vacuity, or the immaterial ; those 
who have no place {,snbs/ralum) save knowledge, since evejj 
void is too gross for them ; tlie gods who have no place ; and 
last of all, those gods, at the bead of immaterial beings, who 
have the attributes neither of the non-thinking gods with- 
out locality, nor those appertaining to the gods of whom 
knowledge is the sole locality ;f a defination too absurd for 
me to seek to clear it up in this place. It must be borne in 
mind that the foregoing long classification includes neither 
Bodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose moral and intellectual per- 
fections are infinitely above those of all the gods of the vari- 
ous orders. 


* Vocah, 2}entagl. §. LlII. p. 9. 
t San tmig fa sou B. SLVII. p. 36. 
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ii)c duuUoa of the luei of ^ods ts propoitioncd (o 
thetr rauL tti the cn}^(boioj;|ci( hieurch/ here expounded An 
InJra, king of the gode of Sumciu, hves 36,000,000 >ears A 
great king litahnu c(]ua1s In longevity i grand resolution of 
the vvoild, 1,344 coo coo >car» A god of the 'foirthrou^ 
tifiphtwi' {fXLTpt hundred such re- 

volutioQt ; and an inhabtiant of tlip Uit heaven of the mcor- 
^rcal vroild, eighty thousand of them lather ilunce and 
Dcshanlcta)es have publs&hcd these various degrees uf longe- 
vity, upon which any lutther tcmaik Is unneccssir) iVe 
must nut however suppose that this tong duration of hfc is 
regarded as a privilege to which no drawback or privation is 
attached , for, by vva> oi example, the god who passes five 
hundred tcvoiuiious of the votld ttl! juI tneujiht ^\% 
inaction, tike one impiisoncd in ice and is during this period 
deprived of (he advantage of seeing liuddhas, and of hearing 
religion preached hence many heretics who have practised 
Virtue, are reborn in tins condition • 

As the gods arc lubicct to the vicissitude of biilh and death 
like other beings, although extending through these immense 
perfodi, to there are signs of cfcca> uhich announce to them as 
mote or ieis near the approach of their end They cuse to 
dellghtin ]o;ou$ songs, and the shining light of their bodies 
becomes feeble or extinct In their orlinary state a perfumed 
oil, sifriiUr to that of the lotus, protects their chest from the 
contact of water , but IS their glory declines, water begins to 
moisien their skin, and they are no longer dry on emerging 
from the bath , and whereas nothing formetiy staid their 
steps or retarded the execution cf their withes, they now ex- 
perience obstructions and embarrassmenta, Their sight, 
which extended without obstacle through a gro/i f ehilicccm, 
IS enfeebled and begins to wink 1 hese arc the five 
Jignr of the decay of thvir faculties theic arc five great ones 
which indicate the approach of death The gods are ordinarily 
clad in a light robe vveigbing six <Au (the chu is equal to ten 
grams of miHei), and hence they arc named cAu ii , this loho 
IS always spruce and brilliant with the lustre of newness, 
but when their happiness is on the wane and their Iivls about 
to end, their robes sod of themselves , and this is one of the 
great symptoms of decay among the gods They wear on 


* Wef no to thoueXii0ych3Tpter\ i’n w//, or the Fight Un 
fortuiuto Circumstaaccs, quoted tn 6tr/i t$anj fn sou, h XXIf 
V 34 
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their heads coronals of flowers, or precious stones, feathers 
and ornaments of various kinds ; these flowers wither and dry 
up. Their bodies formed of so pure and subtle a matter, 
begin to allow transpiration and humours to escape. The 
perfumes of inexpressible sweetness which they exhaled, are 
now changed to fetid vapors. They themselves cease to delight 
in their ordained abode in spite of all the pleasures accumulat- 
ed there. 

There are five acts, or rules of conduct, which obtain for 
man the privilege of regeneration among the gods ; and all 
living beings may practise these acts; ist. To have a eom- 
passionate heart, to kill no living being, to take pity on all, 
and procure them rest : 2d. To follow wisdom, to abstain 

from taking the goods of others, to perform alms, to avoid 
avarice, to help the needy ; 3d. To be pure, to be guiltless 
of sensuality, to keep the precepts, to fast : 4th. To be 
sincere, to deceive no one, to avoid the four sins of the mouth 
(lying, affected language, duplicity, calumny), to flatter none : 
5th. A man who honors the good law and walks firmly in the 
brahmanical way, drinks no liquors which intoxicate and 
disturb the understanding.’*' 

There are five signs which indicate that a man is about to 
be born among the gods: Ist. A vivid light surrounds his body 
and as this is naked, the soul thus reflects, '' Provided that the 
other gods witness not my nudity.” But at the same moment 
he appears to others clad, though in reality naked. 2d. He 
conceives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things 
that are in heaven 3 and on perceiving in the woods and the 
celestial gardens things which ne had never befere seen, he 
looks at them and examines them on all sides. 3d. He is 
struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly dam- 
sels and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the 
face. 4th. He is tempted to approach the other gods whom * 
he sees ; he ponders, he doubts, he hesitates what he should 
do. 5th. When he would raise himself in space, fears oveicome 
him ; he rises not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts along 
the walls, or supports himself upon ine earth.f R. 

(18) 'Yhe king A yeou : Asoka ; see Chap. X. note 3. 

(19) Six toises, about sixty English leet. 


* rian i cliang die Isea so wen Umj. B. XXII. p. 18. verso. 

t Ghinrjfa Him diou Icing, b'. XXXIX, quoted in the San 
teang fa sou, B. XXII. p. 19. 
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^ Vhirty i ilili — i'uaiuc'iiufc spoken of >s the C^cou 
Of cuhiL lu }cO|tt)i is eiiwnalcd. .Soniciiiucs at 

two <jtu mcti) bo ceUMica «V Oi.c cA^t aadiUyo /tu;t 

(atS75*^oicO i'our tn^lvQ one incl three 

hundroil ivs-fl^nuU vno Ju According to Ihjs calculations 
ihcr/i would be 5VJ Of even 731 metres. — 4' «? 

[TbcPrench rnttre Iscrjiulio 39 37 English mcheijiw 
determined by Kaur.~-J. W. L "] > 

(it) AIf.tr i t p 5/A* ihtn — Sueb m Ifcqijcnti) spoken of 
in Huddbul b'>cJv». and »cmust tn ^(.ticr^l uodcrtUitd (Item tOr 
be brabmv.tSi though £ometi.in.s u may be that oihcrorjcu- 
Ul sects bUq ate alluded to under this dcnonnnL&lion. Thetr 
dlrcuie.Ouj with f; tiiuncxr.s arc freqaenUy alluded to 
iniuiiaUvea ofthaittcauf Ou.>aMuM nud hia successors..' 
The turraiivcs of Souug yanand lliuiiithsang establish the 
advantage iue b/alimana had obuincd D.cr ibeir ancestors jn^ 
thchihaml 7ih crn.uties. and the cotrcipundms dcchnc' 
o! huddhoni in tie ceatrah ucscrri, .md notthefu regions 
oi lliuduiun. We shall make nu relcrcnce herctothu doc«T 
Uiocsof the hereucs except inasmuch as they icltds (Q tbo' 
carher times of lluddhum. < a 

There aro reckoned si&piinciptl bcrcsiarchs, whoso de> 
praved beatu, preverto views, and mistaken judgment* dtsaf-r 
(ected to the 11 ue doctrine, brought lotth enor. The com*' 
meocement of all there heresies is referred to AW />/ /^{(hel 
yellow, in hanicnt Ao/i/u) ; but they are divided, iiuo* 
branches, and their propsgatiou gave ttso to tnt'priacipal 
ones ; ’ 

tst. AVu /j« tia Alt lit. Foil hnr, 7 , was ihft title ol,* 
this herethreb. the uanslaiion ci which i& uoi given, Kio-, 
r^r (Kasyapa) was the name of hli mother, and became lliat 
of ihc farolJy. The be/esy of ibis man consisted m the 
pudhtion of all law ; he recognised Qcilhcr prlncounor sub-.^ 
jcct, father nor son ; honesty of heart, nor filial piety. He cilJ-* 
cd u /err: and tc/rf (r/drr), /-ijrw, according to tin* heretic, 
breafes tfown whatever is m the vvorfil of desires ; fetJ', 
ever is m the world ol forms. Void is therefore the cuprcmc' 
fact, the being abo»B all beings. i i ' ; 

and. Ma ha h iut the h Jfo ha it (m Sanskrit, nm* 
vtdtm raltsntjn') is the title of this man. K\a fi, the 
mesning^ of which is not given, is the name of lus mother..^ 
Ho falsely inferred that the evil and the good experienced by 
living beings, arose, not from anterior acts, but of themselves. 
This opinion of the apontineiiy of things is an error which 
excludes the succesdon of causes. 

U 
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3rd. Shan chi ye pi h tM, Shan che yc' (Sanjaya) sig- 
nifies recla victoria^ and is the title of this heretic. Pi h chi 
( Vairagi), non is the name of his mother. His heresy 

consists in thinking that it is not necessary to seek the doctrine 
(dodhi) in the sacred books, as the same will be obtained of 
itself when the number ot Kalpas of birth and death have 
been exhausted. He thought also that after eighty thousand 
Kalpas the doctrine would be obtained naturally, 

4th. A khi to hiue she khin pho lo. A khi to him she^ 
was the title of this heresiarch, the explanation of ' which is 
not given. His surname, Khin pho lo lS.amhald) signifies 
'•coarse garments.' His error consisted in supposing that des- 
tiny might be controlled, — that happiness might be obtained, 
for example, independently ot causes in an anterior existence ; 
that the doctrine consisted in wearing coarse garments, tearing 
out the hair, exposing the nostrils to smoke, and the body to 
heat on five sides (the four sides of the body, and having fire 
besides on the head) ; in submitting In shojt to all manner of 
mortifications, in the hope that having in the present life ex- 
perienced all sorts of suffering, eternal happiness would be 
obtained in a future existence. 

5th. liia lo kiion tho kia chinyan. Kia lo kieou iho, the 
title of this heretic, signifies '■Chest of ox'. Kia chin yan, 
^Shatw hair^ was his family name. His error, not well de- 
fined, consists in asserting, that of the laws, some are acces- 
sible to the understanding, and others are not so. 

6th. Ni liian tho jo thi tseu. Ni kian tho signifies 'exempt 
from bonds, and is a very common title of heretics. , He 
derived from his mother the name ot Jo thi, the signification 
of which is not known. This heretic asserted that crimes and 
virtues, happiness and misery, were fixed by fate ; that as 
iubject to these we cannot avoid them ; and that the practice 
of the doctrine can in no wise assist us. In this notion 
his heresy consisted.* 

The ideas adopted by the heretics on certain points of the 
law, are called views, that is, particular ways of seeing, — 
hypotheses, — enunciated "opinions. They take, in various doc- 
trines, false things for true ones, and verities for errors ; they 
entangle men with explanations, and seduce them from right 
reason. There are seven views of this kind. The first con-, 
sists in speaking ill of the law, in attacking it without proof, 
in treating as erroneous the sentiment of retribution for good 


Tho lo Hi lit/ kinff ; Collection of the Dkaranis Fan y ining i, 
quoted in the ^nn isang fa son, Book XXVII. p. ii. 
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or evU acts, ind th« docirfne of the or}j(ia of the eht setuef 
and the six sensible qualUIca; to refer ibern, for iosUnce, to 
the god Brahma or to atoms. The second Is the *vi/io of-mt* 
which makes the parly a sort of lord and master, existing ^ 
bis own power, sod coostitutlog me (egotism or individuality), 
la ingorance that perion is nothing more than the vaia and 
transient union of the five tkandha,^ The ‘vitv/ of perpetual 
duration* contemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
at also the doctrine that all exieinal beings, whoever 
they be, are, without exception, subject to deslrucUon, and 
return to extinction. Those who admit the ‘vitu> of termina-^ 
lion' know not that the laws (of nature) axe naturally spiritual, 
eternal, indestruaible ; they erroneously deem them subject 
to a term, and falsely conclude that after death the body is not 
subject to re*blrth, The fifth vtnu is called pmceplorun 
furtum,ox vitionis (aptio\\t coniUts in despising theveri* 
table precepts laid down by the Taihagatai, and in following 
other wicked precepts by which men distinguish and separate 
themselves from others to advance therein ; as for example, 
where one persuades himself (hat ho bad been In a former 
existence, an ox or a dog, and restricts bimself to feed on 
grass or Impure objects ; this is called following the ^prtetpl 
of the ox or do%' In truth, small merit Is acquired thus, 
although some persuade themselves that it is suOlcient. They 
thus lead a disorderly life, and neglect the observance of tho 
true concatenation of things. Oy the sixth view, called frue^ 
tuum furtum^ despising the same concatenation, as well 
as the fruiti which are rightly expected from actions, they 
turn excellent resolutions into a blamable conduct, and strive 
to obtain the merit of mortificatloa by exposing themselves 
naked to the rigors of cold or to the beat of fire and of the 
sun, (named the five heals) in covering tbemsshes with ashes,! 
and sleeping upon thorny plants ; and the trifling merit deriv- 
ed from these acts, they exaggerate by a false persuasion that 
there is none superior. Lastly, the seventh vitw^ called that 
'of doubt,* consists in heiiutlng among all these opinions,' 
whether of Individuality, or noo'lndlvlduality ; eternal dura* 
tion, or non-eternal duration ; without the power of making 
up the mind to either of ibeso classes of ideas.f i , \ 

We are elsewhere assured that heterodox opinions do not 
exceed four in number ; but the views are announced in an 
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almost enigmatic manner. The p?.vtisans of the "system oh 
numbers {sajikhyd} admit only nnuni .amongst causes ■ and 
effects, and not divehtun. Those of the opposite system see 
nothing among those but divorsuin. Tliose of the so pho 
(Rishabna)‘admit equallv ununi and diversiimy In the absence 
of elucidations, it is difficult to ‘say Nvhether logic or cosmo- 
gony is here referred to. ^ ' 

The heretics are equally divided ’’bpon the identity ohe^t? 
and the five {Skandhcc) : some think that tgo and the five 
{Skandhd) equally exist ; others thafnehber do. Others again, 
to escape the preceding errors, believe that ego and the five 
Skandka. both do and do not exist, thus falling into a manifest 
contradiction. The last, to avoid this contradiction, assert by- 
a kind of play of words, that £$o and the five SkatidAa are 
neither e.xistent nor non-existent, f a difficulty which orthodox 
Buddhism can alone explaim away. The heretics again deny^ 
the i duration of ego ; some think that the ego of preceding 
generations is the same as that of the present one, without inter- 
ruption, and so fall into the eiror of perpetuity. Others think 
that the <:g<? of now began in the present generation and- not 
in foregoing ones ; they therefore believe it not eternal and 
so fall into the hypothesis of interruption. Otliers think that 
ego is eternal and that the body is not so ; but in this way the 
body is set aside, and is no part of ego. This therefore is an 
erroneous notion. Lastly, others have remarked that the body 
being compound {diversttm) is not eternal ; and that ego not 
being compound, cannot be eternal. But in this manner also, 
there can be no ego without the body. I 

Id several legends concerning Sakya Mani, some contro- 
versies are mentioned which tint parsonage and his disciples 
held with the paitisau-s of ninety-five sects : but we learn that 
this number was reduced to eleven, whose doctrines, books 
and discipliue were diffused throughout the east. They are 
pointed out as follows : lac. The sectaries of the doctrine of 
numbers (Sa/jikyo)-; so called cither because they discourse 
m the first place of numbers, or because ratiocination 
begvts fproceedc by) number ; or because they treat of 
numbers and make these their study. They teach that 
darkness begets imdtigenci, and that, up to spiritual ego, 
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ihero aro twealyfiva principles or realities; 1st, obscurity, 
or primotiiUl nsture. (nslura perso ) ; zii. The prlnclplo of 
knoivledge or inteltigenca (BuJJAa)i The thought of e^o 
(consaence); 41b, 5th, 6th, 7th, Stb, the fue sublilo iblngt, or 
colour, sound, odour. i4\our, and Uctiliix. ptb, lotb, nth. 
mb. ijlb. the five ^elngs), esttb, water, fire, air, and 
ether; nth, istb, i6tb, t7th, iSth, the five roots of know- 
ledge, the eye. the car, the ooie, the tongue, and the bod?; 
19, io, ar, as, s}, (he five roots of actfon, (be mouib, (he 
band, the foot, the fundament, the urethra ; 14, the co-dl$pos- 
iog root of the heart, or nenx, composed of five elements and 
completing with lea preceding the eleven roots; 35, the 
spiritual w, or the knowledge (bat has Its seat to the elttbib 
nicua The herelica believe thattbo spliilual is ablo to 
beget the lavs, that it Is dental, Indestuctible; and that il is 
the nirtizna,* 

The discovery of these twenty-five principles Is ascribed 
to A'tu // /e ( ATu/i/u or the Tawnj). Those who adopt bis 
opinions, devote themselves to conteinphtion ; they pretend 
to posiesi divine intelligence, and to be able to come to the 
knowledge of what has happened during eighty thousand 
Kalpai. As for what happened before these Kalpai, Utey no 
nothing about it, and bence name it oitcuni/, whence arises 
nature, then uudersuodlng, then tbe lutellectual tgo, the 
supreme principle. They arrange these 35 principles under 
nine divisions, but in reality ibey make the first twenty-four 
principles oiigmate from the twcoty'fiftb, the spirauil ega, 
which they consider liie Lord. ever intelilgentaod eolighteaed, 
eternal, Indesiruciible, embracing and iDcludiiig all the laws, 
by coDScquenCQ unique, the cause of all beings, and of nirvanji 
itself. 

2d. The sectaries of the IKi-r (ht (Vsfiheilka), a Sanskrit 
lord signifying 'wUAi}ui tuperior' ‘wiMpk/ lulor* This man 
appeared in tbe world 800 years before Suddba Tbe people 
of nfs time bid themsefves during the daytime fn the moun- 
tains and marshes Id avoid noise aud dlslracuont. At night 
they saw and heard well, and came forth to beg. In this 
they resembled the owls, 'ind v«re hence named the owl* 
hermit. IFrr r/rr had the five facuUTcs (sec above p, 125); 
be composed ten times ten thousand verses m testimony of 
and then joyously entered mrvana. He put forward 
^ttixgttieralivcivarJtx (St. Substance, which Is the body 
of tbe laws (of nature) upon which quality and action are 
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suppottcd I 2(1. Viitus, or cjuailily ; 3^' Aclioiij use, or eniploy* 
ment. 4th. The greal btin/,, that Is what is comtucin to subs- 
tance, quality and action, or these three predicamerUs consider- 
ed in their unity. 5th. The common and tiie dijennl ; as 
for example, the earth consideied with reference to casth, — 
this is the common ; with rcterenco to ’.sater, this is the 
differenl ; and so on with w.ater, fire air, &c. 6th. Union or 
aggregation; by which is understood the union ot all the laws 
(of nature). For exemplification,— a bird is flying in space ; 
suddenly he arrives at the branch of a tree ; he stops there. 

It is the same of the laws (of naluic) in the union ot which 
stability consists. 

3d. Sectaries who cover themsehes with ashes (Vibhuti) 
these imagine that the sixth god of the world of desires, 
Iswaya, created all things. 

4th. The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Narayana, 
(he whose strength is comparable to a lock by reason of the 
strong articulation of his members) cieatcd the four families ; 
that from bis mouth were created the Brahmans, from his '' 
arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Vaiyas and from his 
feet the Sbudras. 

5th. The partisans of i\\Q An chha (Anda^ Ilbanya 
gariha of Indian raylholog)); these admit a flist principle, or 
end of the past. They bolie\c that in the beginning of the 
world there were vast waters. Then was produced the great 
An chha, which bad the form of a fowl’s egg. It divided into 
two parts or sections ; the upper produced the heaven ; 
the lower, the earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, 
Brahma, who had the power of creating ail beings without 
exception, animate and inanimate. They consider Brahma 
as the lord and ci eator. By another error they believe him 
immortal.^ 

6tb. The sectaries who admit of time, that is to say, who 
believe that beings are born of time, remark that plants, trees 
and other vegetables have one time for the production of 
flowers, another for that of fruits ; that there is a time to 
make use of them ; that sometimes there is an expansion, 
sometimes a contraction, so that a branch of a tree is at one 
time covered with flowers, at another it is dried up. They 
hence infer that time exists, although it be a thing invisible 
and infinitely subtle. 

7th. The sectaries who recognise in space the principle 
of all things. Space or extension doth, according to them, 
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bcgcl all 0»e heaven and the Cy-JUb ; and alter 

ibor cxlincUon, these return to original space. 

Sill- The iCiJM luie (LaoUka)> «o called from a word 
s‘i;tn)iying ‘‘conformable wuU the age/* bereve that form, 
thought, and other laws (of nature) arc infuuteljr subtle 
V'rmctpici : and that these arc produced from the four great 
beings (the clcmenis) : that the subtle inaf beget the gross ; 
and that the grosser beuigs of the universe are perishable, but 
thaisui)U(e causes arc fndcitrucuble. 

yUi. TJjfl fcctancs 's/ftr'rg <>/ rtcu/h,* arc thosa who 
admit r/lrr as the principle of all things, (bey believe that 
ether tegcN air. that air hegett /ite; Cite, heal; heat, water; 
traicr. ice, whtch sohdificr) becomes earth. The earth begets 
five diverse sorts of gnm; these preduce life, which when 
destro) ed, 13 reduced to elhrr. 

loUi. The sect of those who believe that happiness or 
misery follows the actions of men, and that there are pu&ish'* 
ment ind reward suil.iblo to the actions performed during 
life. If any one observe the precepts and practise vlnure, 
the suffetUtgs of the soul and body which he uodergoei, 
cilace antciior acts, and when these are destroyed, sufferlngi 
also cease and ftircJnj fa attamed. Anterior acts are there- 
fore, according to these sectaries, the universal cause. 

stth. The secudes whoadmitof/.i’ cu./rr, but maintain 
that every thing luppetts of itself, who believe that beings 
are aekher jiu nor \>iu3n, thar is, neither dependent a 
^arlt frun,, nor linked tt f>arie pmicrUri ; that all b 
produced and destroyed ol its o»n iponlanily.* Wo 
have seen (note 14) that nine different opinions upon 
the .origin and production of the world have been de- 
clared heterodox by the Duddhists The heretics, say 
they, understand uot that iho laws of nature have had tto 
beginning and will have no end. When causes and effects 
ate combmed and concatenated, they erroneously caff this 
^rr/d, vviicD causes and effects arc disunited and isolated, 
they faldely denamrdatc (his Birth and extinction 

follow destiny (are its effects), and arc not in truth the rcati- 
es ol nature, But, following their peculiar caprices, some 
have thought that that which produces birth is a distinct 
creature, who had the power to form the 'world and all beings. 
There arc, as lespecta this matter, nine Ifit/u views' (errone- 
ous hypotheses): 1st. There are heretics who believe that all 
beings arc born of /ime/ as trees have a time to bear flowers, 
and a lime not to bear them Time therefore exercises an 
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action; it expands and it contracts. It causes the branch of 
of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, 
or to wither. Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a 
substance, manifests its e.xistence by its action upon flowers, 
fruits, and other objects of the same kind. Time therefore 
is to be taken as an eternal being, the sole cause of all beings, 
even of nirvana, ad. The partisans of spaca suppose that 
the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north 
and the south, are able to produce men, thd heaven, and the 
earth; and that after extinction, all these return to spact] 
ether, the universe, all, is space. Space is that by which 
men and all beings live and die; nothing is independent 
of space. Space must be taken therefore for an eternal 
being, &c. 3d. Aloms, that is the most attenuated particles of 
dust, have been held by the pastisans of Lau kia ye (‘confor- 
mable with the age') as begetting form, thought, and the 
other laws. They say that the most subtle particles of the 
four great (beings), that is the elements, are eternal and 
capable of egendering the grosser beings; that although 
their form be exceedingly subtle, the snbsiance or matter still 
exist.s; and that while the grosser substances of the world are 
changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchange- 
able ; they hence maintain that these subtle elements 
are the unique, eternal being, &c. 4th. Ether or empty 
space., is considered by the sectaries designated strong 
of mouth {ore fortes) as the cause of all beings ; for 
they say, of ether is begotten air ; of air, fire, of fire, heat; 
of heat, water ; of water, ice ; of indurated ice ; earth ; of 
earth, the five kinds of grain; of these, life; and life, on its 
termination, returns to empty space. In the opinion of these 
therefore, ether is the eternal, unique being, &c. •5th. The 
sectaries who conform to the age admit the seed of the ele- 
ments, that is of earth, water, fire, and air, as being sufiicient 
to cause all things; they believe that all the beings in the 
universe are born of the four elements, and on their destruc- 
tion, return to these. For example, in the body (literally the 
root of the body), the solid part corresponds with earth; the 
humid part, with water; the warmth, with fire; the mobile part 
(or mobility), with air. From this we may infer that the body, 
and all beings, differ in no respect from the four elements. 
Thus the seed of the four elements is, according to these secta- 
ries, the unique, eternal being, &c. 6th. The spiritual 7 , or 
that which heretics call the knoivledge of the eighth visctis. 
Eia pi lo and his sectaries teach, as we have already seen, 
that the principle of the twenty five realities, or the obsure 
principle, produces intelligence; that of intelligence is bqrn 
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Ibft UiQURht of'/; that the (iiousht of / begets color, sound, 
sme)}, lasie, Aod touch, or ihd firo atoms ; ihar of the five 
atoms ate born the five elemcn s, varth, water, fire^ air, and 
ether, that of the li^u elcmetus arc bnrit the eleven re^iSt the 
eftfi the nose, the tOnjtu’*, the bodf, the nr///, the hand, the 
loot the mouth, the Inlestina) ondee. and the u/ctbni, vrhich, 
with the fpinliUl / malic lweni)'''rjvc principles, the first* 
ivfcihy four of v^htch tfo botn of the ipUliual / and depend 
upon It ai upon a trnster They look upon this spiritual 
/a^eternaf, hiteltigenh enlightened, and quiescent. In ft 
re* dfreiehilt) and mdcftiuctibilK), it includes md embraces 
alt tfio laws (of nature) They accordlnsly regard it as 
unique beJu/, ^.c yih 7 he ptrti/afts of the VVdis recognlso 
the rvrrhr/j/ cJ>;/tfi/<lrr, or Ai/r./jj'/r, /4/ r/joi/ tXitlhtit and 
Ihs Hit rijut rf iht GoJt, I e who begot llie four fmnl- 
ies 01 * castes, rruiu his navel issued a great lotus, and 
of tbif tolus VIS bj/i) the ;^(xl Urihma, who po/seased 
the power of cfoiting alttliin^t '1 he rif/ijr/i/u/ ac- 
cording lo thU $) stem, supritcr to UfaUma, -vnd it IS be who 
IS regarded by tfiese sectaifes ai the uniiiue, eternal beln^, d;c. 
8ib> The worshipper* of Uie Lordfjth < jrj), or the governor 
of the three Ihgustnd worlds, residing In the heaven called 
/Ig/or/iM/r 7 hc$e sectaries tub themselves over with ashes, 
AS do also the brahman* m general, who regard this god as 
the cau<e of all thing* 7‘hey attribute to him four virtues 
(guna) ; substance, or substvniul rcaht), ubiquity, clernttf, 
and the power of creating nil the laws (ol nature). They 
assert also that Ihii go^l hia three bodies ; the b^y e>/ Ihe hio, 
*ignif)ing that his tiUbitanco >9 Ltciuvl, universally diffused, 
and cO'calenvive with empt) space, and having the power of 
creating ait things , the tn it dttpoitt, because superior to 
fomi» ; ibe li^Jy 0 / tratuformahotj, because he converts In the 
«lx conditions alt the being* whose form ho assumes, qth. 
7 he paitUMis of Main Urabma.* 

Nine Ollier points arc enumerated upon which the here- 
tic* nru at fiuft fn regard to form, refatfon, cause, efTect, sfght, 
nature, concatenation (de&tiny), action, conduct ; and which 
have been expounded by the Tatliagatas to the very intelligent 
Bodbisitlwa in tlie congregairoii oi X,ank3, to spare all subse- 
quent ages tiie d'inger of mistake on this lubiect ‘There are 
twenty kinds of error respecting the nature ol nirvana i 1st. 

J i ) 
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The death of the body when it is destroyed, and .when respiraS 
tion ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so called, and. 
Those who deem space to be the prime being, name the des- 
truction and return of the universe to its origin, nirvana. 
3rd. Those who believe air to produce, prolong, and destroy 
life, and to give birth to all things, called the air nirvana. 
4th. The heretical followers of the Vedas believe, as we have 
seen, that a lotus arose from the navel of Narayana, from 
which sprung the prince and father of the gods, Brahma, who 
gave birth to all beings, animate and inanimate, which issued 
from his mouth as also all the great lands, the theatre of 
happiness, virtue, and the precepts, where are presented in 
offering flowers and plants, and victims such as hogs, sheep, 
asses, horses, &c. Birth in such lands is called by them 
nirvana. 5th. The heretics of / na, and their different 
offsets, assert that the venerable master I she na is invisible, 
and Alls all space *, and that he can of what is invisible and 
formless, constitute all beings, animate and inanimate, and 
all things without exception. They call him therefore 
nirvana. 6th. The heretics that go about naked think that 
the clear and distinct perception of all things in their different 
modes of being is nirvana, ytb. The partisns of Pi shi 
assert that the union or combination of the earth, water, fire, 
air, and ether, of atoms and other beings, begets the world 
and all beings intelligent or unintelligent ; that when there is 
no union there is then dispersion ; and that this disper- 
sion is nirvana. 8ih. The heretics who mortify the body 
name thus the end of that body and of the happiness, it might 
enjoy. 9th. Those who place themselves in dependence upon 
woman, believe that the supreme lord, Ma i sheou lo {Maha Ish- 
wara), made a woman of whom were born gods, men, dragons, 
birds, as well as all the beings produced from eggs, serpents, 
scorpions, flies, &c. And that he who understands this is in 
Piirvana. loth. The sectaries who give themselves up to 
bodily mortifications [lapasvi\ think that sins and happiness 
have an end ; and that virtue has one also ; and that this 
' \% nirvana, nth. The sectaries named of the pure eye, 
believe that passions have their limit ; they attach themselves 
therefore to prudence {prajna), which is their nirvana. latL 
The sectaries of Ma iho lo believe that their master, 
pparayana, hath said ; “It is I who made all things ; I am 
the being of all beings ; I created all worlds. All animate 
and inanimate beings are born of me ; and when they return 
fo another place {parairay, that is called nirvana.’^ 13th. The 
partisans of Ni kian tsen say that there were born in the first 
place a male, and a female, and that from the . union o| 
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ihesc are produced all things, animate and Inanloutc 1 and 
v^hen the latter separate and rclum on thetr destruction an^ 
that is m>c<Wi». 14th. The scclarle* ol 
ih (Sankbja} admit the (vrenlf /jve principles as being’ the 
cause of future and of all beings, and they cal! this niroana. 
icih. The sectaries of .1/«J I shtoa h {Aftxha lihxvcra) say 
that It WAS in truth Brahma who produced Narayana, who is 
the cause. That which they call BraAna and Narayana are 
sovereign gods and lords, the cause of birth and of exttnetioEt; 
all things are born of the lord, and are extinguished of the 
ford, who is therefore ntVrjfla. i6th. Those sectaries who 
admit of no cause, say that it Is neither cause nor effect that 
produced all beings ; that there is neither pure cause nor 
impure cause ; that the thorns of a prickly plant and the 
colours of the peacock are the work of no one. but exist ol 
themselves unbegoticn of any cause, lytb. The partisans of 
/inr say that time ripens all the elements, forms all beings, 
and disperses (hem. li is said in the books of these heretics 
that though struck with a hundred arrows If your time has 
not come, you cannot die ; but if your time have come, con- 
tact with the ailghtesl plant will destroy you forthwith. All 
things ate produced by time, matured by time, and extlngul- 
shed by lime. jSib. The sectaries of believe thar 

water IS the principle cl ail things; that it formed the hcavtn 
and the carifi, and all beings, animate and inanimate ; that 
it can make and destroy; and they call it nirvana, i^lh. 
fflie partisans of the <fAtr system think ether the cause and 
first principle of all things ; that ol ether is bom air, and 
then olbcT elements in succession, as already mentioned. The 
earth begets all kinds of seeds and medicinal herbs after 
their kinds, amongst which are grains conducive to life, which 
alter being nourished, returns at last to ether, aoth. The sec* 
tarles who believe In the An (AAa {Ando) think that there were 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no earth, no ether, 
There was but a vast water. The great An cAAa was there 
produced of the form of a hets'i egg, of the colour of gold ; 
when it arrived at maturity, it separated in two parts, between 
which Brahma was born, as seen above. When animate or 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in tht oiAer place, 
this h called nirvana.* 

Independectiy of the errotteous opinions which they pro- 
fess on points of doctrine, there are observances which the 
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heretics deem requisite to assure them real m^u'it. Six 
of mortification Are reckoned .among, the heretics ; lot. They 

.. *'■ « 1 i .^.1 


^dr.' Xhcy burn themselves on di(fercnt parts of ihciq bodiejj, 
or breathe burning vapors bv tlve nostrils, .itb-. 1 tiey remain 
perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold and ire:u. 5th. 
They select cemeteries _ai\d funeral .groves for their dwediing- 
piaces, and bind themselves to perpetual silence, 6th* - .§>?nie 
pretend that in anterior existences they were oxjtinrdogs, 
and observe therefore what are calleil tiie prcccpls of ih^ gx. or 
dog, Ijhat is, they browse on the grass, and driiik foul water in 
the hope of re-birth in heaven.-} 

There are five kinds of doubts to which heretics are prone, 
named the five cut thoughts (cogitationmu pirccisionesb L->t. 
They doubt about Foe, and reason thus ; “Is Foe gieat ? is he 
Foulottna, or every other that is great W’nich amounts > 
to blasphemy and the destruction of the good principle.s (roots) 
of the thoughts. These heretics belies’c that all the laws 
have no existence, lijce vacuity, and are subject neither to 
birth nor extinction, zd. They doubt about, the law, and in- 
quire whether the law of Foe or that of the Vedas be 
the better? the Vedas (rpe’i tho), the title of whicq signifies 
discourses of science, are compositions replete with the false 
science of the heretics. 3d. They have doubts concerning 
the Se?fg- (Sanga\ not knowing whether the disciples of Foe or 
those of Fqh Ian via deserve the preference. Hence they 
believe not in the Three Precious (One.s), Buddha, Dhar.ina 
and Sanga, and this is elsewhere declared to be an unpardon- 
able sin; stupid and ignorant men who- in their perversity- 
believe not in the three precious ones, and who are without 
rectitude and filial piety, but who abound in the elements of 
all crimes which expose them to .retributions,* are at their 
death as certain to fall into the evil conditions (see above), as - 
the shadow is certain to follow the substance. This is one of 
those crimes from which there is no delivery, with however, 
much desire it m.ry be attemped. 4th. They doubt the. 
precepts; instead of having perfect confidence ip the precepts, 
they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adher.e to the 
practice called that of “the hen and the dog," which consists in 
supporting one’s-self on a single leg like a hen, or of feeding 


t San imigSe^ sow, B.JXXVIl. p. 12. vemo. 
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upoa bul alimsnl lue a doj « or in other austcrjtiej v/bich 
require the renucuUon of goai minocr* 5ih They doubt 
the truth of ths Precep’s that 11 they hesilite betwixt the 
Precept* of Toe and those of Ton Un na * 

According to the account of Seng chao, master of the law, 
the heretics multiplied eight hundred > ears after Foe entered 
turt'ana , the) esUblithed sioicnt sects and wicked doctrines, 
repressed truth, and disturbed sound judgment It nos then 
ibai “JJeva Dodbisiltwa, ' disciplo 0/ L/iwig shan 
kroc}- sftt) compose I the work entitled Pe Un, (the hundred 
discourses) defending truth and closing the road to error f 
I<.ong as the fotegnmg nate tna) appear, the reader will not 
deem it loo much when he coosi iers that in showing us 
whatthe Uuddhists held to bshclerofox opinions, it places 
uc tn a better condition to decide upon whit the) held to be 
orthodoxy. It is a roun) about but certain wiy of fundamen- 
tally underfunding a doctrine to cuntnst the latter with all 
that Its paiiistns hold to he erroneous in other creeds LastI) 
amongst all pisnges m Chinese authors relative to whit the 
Budihhts denominate hcrcstcs. I have met with none that 
was panicularly appifeabte to (he fire worshippsts of Persia, 
of whom It irould appear that certain legends untten la 
.^IoDgohaTJ make mention under the name of TarsJ — R 
(as) A kuJ rocr— Thu prodtg> Is very famous, and 
is apparently aliuled to in a book which 1 have found 
several times rpnted under ibt, talc of / t Aiy kei/a/i^m 
luu /ireu kr;r;r that u to ri) ippucntiy llu Sanskrit words 
AfaAa Sinh tnuJ tn tJt There was a Uodhisaitwa 

whoso mmc, Sttif!\in 3 J‘ 2 n>jJt ’rearing /reir,’ appears to 
refer to a similar circumstance 

(a 3) Divine rnr/riruorr an ascetic phrase, signifying 
appatentl) conlempUtton, or meditation , applied to the most 
sublime pcifccliODS of the understanding — 

(24) Phe men of Ihtnge — a designation used to distin* 
guub ordinirj men Uom the ssntts of ihijcrani unks nho have 
dchvtiPil (it iiiscJves from corporeal bon Is m i assured tiiera- 
seJvcs ij^'iinsl human mfirmiiics — R 


• Chhi I Cl 1/ lull quoted m the ian r#aH^ /a soil B WIV 
p 9, verso, 

+ San t*a> j /a lou, ChapUe of ihc San It/Ny or Ihreediecourees, 
U, lA, p, 15 verso, 
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(,25) fJls Innr and hU /wi/.y.— Compare ihe account oi 
Hiuoan thsanp:. in his descripllcn of "Ayodya” of “Sou iou kin 
• na,” and of “Kiu pi shouang na,” 'I'he hair, nails and teeth of 
the Bhddhas, lliidhisattwas, and other saints, are the relics 
most ordinarily spoken of, and over v/hich sthupas were 

(36) The three T'oes of the fast times ', — that is, 
Karkuchanda, Kanaka Mimi, and Kas)'apa.--S. 
j (27) Shy kia tven, or Shy hia anchoret, or 

ornament of the house o/Sakya ; for Sakya is the family and 
not the personal name of the last Buddha, and is used in the 
latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

There was a very ancient Buddha of the name of “Sakya” 
in the time called “the three asankya/' when our Buddha 
began the period of his existence, was then named “Fa 
kouang ming,” ‘the very luminous.^ This application of the 
same name to two or more per.sonagc.s has been but little 
attended to. Thus we have two Amilabhas, two Sakya Muni’s, 
two Avalokiteswaras. Ac. — R. 

(28) A dragon . — The Chinese word Loung corresponds 
with the Indian term Naga. The idea of a fabulous being 
analogous to reptiles, but endowed with the faculty of flight, 
is much more ancient in China than the Buddhist religion. 
It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been 
taken from India from the highest antiquity, and whether 
Loung is not a corruption of the Sanscrit Naga. The refer- 
ence here is not to the part that dragons play in the national 
mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in the 
fables of the Buddhists. 

There are eight classes of ;■ telligent beings to whom the 
doctrines bequeathed by the Biiddhas may be profitable, and 
may secure ultimate deliverance : these are the eight classes 
who are represented as attending in crowds (like the shrubs 
of a thicket!, upon the preachings and the assemblies of the 
saints of the three iranslaiions, that is to say, of the Sravakas 
the Nidana Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas ; ist, the gods 
{Bevas) ; 2d, the dragons {Loung, Naga) ; 3d. the Yc cka 
(Yakshas), 4th, the Ka 7 t iha plio {Ga 7 idharvas'^ 5th, the A 
sieou lo (Asuras)', 6th, the Ata leou lo {Garttras)’, 7th, the Kiti 
7 ia lo iY-hinaras) \ 8tb, the Ala Jitoii lo kia {Alahoragus), 

I shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur 
to the different classes of genii ; at present I shall restrict my- 
self to the consideration of the Nagas, who, as we see, occupy 
a p ace amongst beings superior to man and endowed with 

Buddhists, intelligent animals. In 
the Book of the Peacock’ {Khoimg tsio kvtg) the ^Book of 
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GffJt CUuJi' {Ta )u t JjnJ other iicfcd trorkj, we 
{Inti the drigeni by thetr titiec. and their de- 

${j(niud x\ protect Its of the Uw of liuddh^v.* There are in 
the icA, one hundred and se\sttty*se\en itin^t of the dra^oni. 
The teventh ia name i Sj iu />. 'the aalt ica' (Sa^^ata); he is 
(he ttinctcenlh of Urn twenty {{odf, an I if the most po>refful 
drajtott'kmit. ftli tie who when tUo liodhUait vai reviJc in 
the ten caiihi (or ^radei ot iiniGcatioa) appeira wnh hU 
drason-d>ody nbo^odhe ocean When it ralni, it is he who 
tpreada (o^er (lie sktcs) (ha (hick clouds so as to ensure 
the moil »d*anu;eoui ra'n for ail Ife com anliy aUends 
ihc asreuibhci ot liuidha ; defends the law, protects lire 
people, and thus acquires for hhntcii ;t/eal merits. (lispaUce 
tt adorned wtth the fe^s'i precious thiti;?s. and presents 
the lime ma;;>iCweace as ihnsa of the j^ods. It it in this 
palace that the dra^rons compiled the totk esUed /lu fin 
diViOr'/i/ Ljif from the ducourici of Manjusil^ 

and Ananda ; en<} it ts there that the Dodhitaitwa, 
iatdueJ saw it nhc t ho penetrated the palaco ot the dragons. 
Thtt boolt was diude 1 into ihtco patts or \oUimeS} tUo 
su(>e}l9r, the mean, and the Infenor The inferior conumed a 
hundred thousa.td IS. ihsutbuted into forty'cuht clafsef. 
4\\’4 ijkAjnj retained them in ids 'acmoijr. and pubhahed 
them lothe world There, are preserved boobi ofmar* 
selfoJS extent, isetiulhn ono ainon^ tiiem corriains as many 
ffd/Uf u there arc atoms in ten ,{rcat chdtocosms, and u 
many sections as there are atoms in tlio four mundane con- 
UQcms t 

Dragons arc pioduccd In f mr different wa;s, from an egg, 
from the uomb, from Irumiiiuy.artd b> iransfcrmation, ac- 
cording as they dwell to (he east, the south, the west, ortho 
north of the Ue« C/;c fic /i (herd of deer} Their palaces 
are adotued w.th the seven ptccious things They enjoy, as 
do other creatures superior (o man, (he faculty of transforma- 
tion, saving on five particular occastont, when it is not permit- 
ted the n to conceal tbefr form, uamef), at ihciir bfiih, at their 
death, at the ti ne of theu meiimcnt, when they are angry, 
and vvlienas’cep It it narn'eJ on this subject that at the 
time nhen OuJJiu uai with theesangat In the garden 

(here WAS a king of (he tlrngons of (he sss, who, endued 


• i’ti/i y n/fij /, B. H, Chapt. da-ttet.' 

fl/oiut ymlw/ sjju, or History of the Gods, quoted in the 
Sun Itauj/n i/u B XLVI. p to % 
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with human form came and asked to embrace religious life. 
The Bhikshus, ignorant that they were dealing with a dragon,; 
received him according to his request. The dragon-monk 
withdrew to yield himself up to contemplation ; but the 
dragons are of a dull stupid disposition ; he became drowsy, 
and° having lost the faculty of disguising himself, his. 
body entirely filled the apartment. The Bhikshus who : 
dwelt with him, having returned to the house, were 
seized with terror on beholding him. They uttered loud 
cries to summon their companions, and thus awakened-, 
the dragon, who resumed the figure of -a bhikshu, and sat, 
with his legs crossed in the attitude of meditation. The dis- 
appearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk 
renewed the terror of the assembly, which immediately re- 
ported the affair to Buddha. “This is not,” said he, “a man, 
but a king of the dragons.” He then summoned him, 
preached the law in his behalf, directed his . return to the 
palace of the dragons, and forbade the bhikshus ever to 
admit a dragon to monastic life. This gave Buddha occasion 
to explain the five circumstances appertaining to the destiny 
of this class of beings.* The dragons are the kings of scaly 
animals and of those called insects. They can conceal them- 
selves, or shine with a brilliant light, and assume a larger or a 
smaller stature ; but they are subject to three scourges which; 
torment their existence. They dread the scorching winds 
and burning sands, which consume their skin and flesh and 
occasion them the most lively pain in their bones. , They are 
liable to fall in the midst of tempests, which occasion them to 
lose the ornaments which embellish their garments, and strip 
them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them. 
Lastly, they dread that, while they are disporting the Garuda^ 
enter the palace and carry away the newly born dragons, 
upon which he feeds. 

We shall see in the course of this narrative many fabulous 
adventures, in which dragons of either sex figure and shall 
then take occasion to recur to the subject.— .R. 

(29) Fifiy Tojans : — about 2 to 300 miles. 

(30) Limit of firt ; — in the text Ho lung. The great 
distance here indicated, if it is not erroneous, carries us to 
the northern boundaries of India, or even to Tibet, in the 
direction of the sources of the Ganges. 

There is doubtless in the name of the evil genius, ‘Boun- 
dary 0/ fire,’ an allusion to some legend that has hitherto 


* San (sang fa sew, B.XXIII. p. 23. 
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our rcieirch, kttii pcthtpi ft'Xno UAiiubu of a soU 
cxnsc erupUon ; or it tiuy refer to thcrmrl t{>rtn);s luch k) are 
found fn !he UimrUy*. Father d*Anduda, rpeaklng of (he 
elc'nenl of fire, rrpeoii a fabte referring to a hot sprins- In 
(be ume coaniiiea. A country named 4^n}>4 la meniloned 
id the cimmcratson of the northern countries of India. 
Apd uVru*, Of the roI oI fire, rcudin;; at .ignipura^ (f 
reckon'd anjon^ the dnlnnif* of Nepal, f 

0 ») Sit kra /a** — IJui !hi$t temple', see Ciup III, 
note 5. 

13 *) /'r'l — Wo laao aftcady seen ihuj named a 

chta of faints rho ocaipy a rank in (he Uuddhirt 
hicrardiy iljc ?an*crii npiorlon u Pr^JjAa Buddha \ 
the i’ill, Pj^ht»a iJuJjha 'fihc Mongolian PrjJifahjuJ. M. 
f^hnudt has rmt (ecogniteJ this U«t form, but tus sauaried 
himtclf tf.ih tausciihin^ the 'ivord without tracing Us origin, 
h if apparently tto n, the Fall form po.'A.£.r. (hat Uto Chinese 
have uaasctibtd the aorJ /V ‘^r ; but tins ptcitnis a diffi- 
culty t tlio UauaUtou atreit that the /un ^«ord entire, is P/ 
tkiUi h, uhich vouU give a form viholiy unknown in 
Sanaent, /Vu/Kkuru. at»‘l deea not correspond tri(h (he 
ntsJe by the Chrnese of (he ^ntuent uord. However 
U be. when the authors of the Clnncte uanlatlons instead ot 
cooCning ihemtehei to iho tranciiptiort of the wOidt 
endeavour to gi>e Its meaning, the) render It in three differ* 
eni M’S) I, nhicli lead to (he suppo.uion of some cquhoquo In 
the Sanscrit radical. 'Fhcy asteri iliai P/ eht signifies 
Iszn kio, 'cotnjiicte intcIUgcncc* ; Yuan k(o, 'inlelligcnco 
produced by deitiny* (<>r the concatenation of causes) and 
Tea Li^, 'jtolatcd, or diswna intelligence ' This ttljilc (ran* 
sUtion must arise from some equivocal meaning In SansciiC : 
the Ust ii the only one which completely coincides with the 
well known sense of /Vu/Kki. 

However Uifs be, the place occupiel by the Fratycks 
Buddhas in. the hicnrcHy of laMps with precision In 

Uuddhiu works. There arc five />u/rr which set those who 
have gathered them on the wt) to the supreme Dodhi ; and 
names ^re given to the various degrees of perfection indicat* 
ed by these five fruits Hie (owest of these is that of the 
Sro/jpajjuj, vyho has silJl So, 000 Ldpas to pass ere be be com- 


• JrarLiJu/ryu i’urttitt, quoted by Ward, cicio «/ the lint, of 
the Puuiui, Vol. 11. p. r t. 

f Aaittdc lleierchci, Voh XVI. p. 466, note jy. 
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pletely emanctpaled from the influence of error and passion. 
Above. these, are in the ascending scale, the Sakridagami, 
the Anagami, and the Arhan. Above these are, the Pra- 
lyeVa-BuddhaSy who have gatliered the fifth fruit. These have 
for ever renounced the errors of the hree worlds, lusts, anger, 
hatred, and ignorance ; and when ihej' shall have passed 
through 10,000 Kalpas, will obtain the first degree, above 
which is none oVher.'^ Buddha himself has said ; “A hundred 
.wicked men are not worth one virtuous one ; a thousand 
virtuous men are not woilh one observer of the five [ireceptg jf 
ten thousand observers of the five precepts are not worth one 
Siikridagami ; ten million Sakridagamia, are not woctit one 
Anagami; one hundred millions of Anagamis are not worth 
one Arhan ; a thousand millions of Arhans, are not worth 
one Pra/yeka'Qudtlha.'' But he adds, “Ten thousand millions 
of Pralyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas 
of the three times, that is the past, the present, and the 
future ; and a hundred limes ten thousand millions of Buddhas 
are not equal to the being freed from thought, locality, 
action, and manifestation.” 

- The Yuan kio, by the contemplation of the twelve Yuan 
{Nidanas) emancipates himself from €go and the other errors; 
knows and comprehends the true void (.spiritual .substance) 
^id the nature of Nirvana. He is thus carried beyond the 
girdle of the three worlds; it is his Yana or medium of 
translation into nirvana; and as the Yuan (the twelve degrees 
of individual destiny) have place in him, he is on chis account 
named Yuan kio , — which appears to mean Nidana- Buddha. 

The Tou Mo make their appearance in ages destitute of 
Buddhas. They are solitary and devoted to the complation 
of, things and their vicissitudes; and being without master, it 
is .of their own understanding that they attain the comprehen- 
sion of the veritable void; hence their name Tou k/o (‘isolated 
intelligence’), apparently Pratyeka-Buddha. Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only; they are 
not permitted to experience those grand emotions of compas- 
sion which are of service to all livihg beings without excep- 
tion, and which are peculiar to the Bodhisatlwas. Such are the 


^ * Booh of the great Nirvana, quoted in the San teaiig Ja sou, 

B. XXII. p. 3 V. 
t SeeXVI. n. 20. 
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boiwil* 10 ttbjcb the Tcaklo ue (cUticisJ, Attd by which 
they arc dtublcd frota bccorolnj; BuJdbu (immcduicly),* 

Tlitt ri?akw»ndlhe l*»*4nk»b ere mcQtloned ccncurrcn* 
ity ia the wrae {uuage,t which »ccm« to pro'ec ih»t the iJuJ- 
tihliu ol CliUu at lent, U»'»8 cttabluiicd tome dUtiOCtioo 
betaui the NjJana'IJadJba* and the rr»J)cla»Uuddbaj, a 
djiamftion n<3t aUo^eihcr In the (usuge iUcU. 

There 4»c i**o km'Jxii /hu k:-; thctc who iiom thtui of 
hussVt Uui M I'l 'aj. who attci if»e tnaimcr id deer, ukc up 
wiiu ihctr own kiud, an-i h^>k hack M tee li anj (hem; 

they arc named m ‘'nijcm J'/jc c;:h'‘r* ihujk of « 

nought but lUir otn aaUauu), uiduigmg^ no thought about 
ihaj id usher men. They ato com) ircd to in anmul wUh but 
one imin (K4i Jit In Csttnc)e\ ami ate nisned in contcqucnce 
K^uJ^JCti'tnuko/^j. *riat)cku tcictnbilog a utucoitt.'^ 

i he comemptation of the twcUe XiJjnxi. which forma (He 
cccupaiion of the Yuan klo, i» a aab]€Ct much inoro didrcuit 
to clear up. It would be lolcmrin,; to dricrmlne bovr the 
lucceuion ol tbete tneUe cauica and tflccti Uadi the spsrit 19 
lay hold upon the 'lertsable Noid/ (If tpinsuil lub&uo&e: but 
1 can htsd ou ihii lubject but one paiiage, and that conceited 
in aimuit enigmatic terms. 'Ilie Yuan kio leciUiai .UUtA 
' (ignorance) asuins lo/uru'ejr.fwjei (uM ageaoi death) and 
that thus are produced the twelve XimUtJi. He then seci 
that the cxlinctioa uf conduaa lo the extinction of 

/ir.inurunu's, and he thus comptchcndi that (here ii tseithct 
biirh nor death, or ho compichcnJi that which ti not lubicct 
tohiith or death, Chat i» to aay, ipiiiiuaf nature.^ Tlse 
pcifcasori to which the Yuan kio alum, their exemption from 
the vicisistudes oi life and death, and tficir faculty of bcco* 
ming men or gods, render them worthy of adoration, and they 
ate tbciclore among the eight clams of beings In honor of 
whom lowcri are erected. Thcic eight cUiscs are the 
Buddlmv BodhUauiwav, A.cVvicvt, Msvgvawa, loxVv'.iigarftvs 
Sroiapaonas, and the Chakiavani kmgi. (.\f. Kcmujai 
teems to have Omillcd the Praiyeka UuJdbai,— J. W. L.) 

From the foregoing explanations the word liuJJAa ifhlcii 
enters into the term Praf/tU \iuJJAj, cannot mislead us as 


* &in UansJa 4vu, U, XX. p. *5, 

t ’jo.nhinQ^ B, Vi. q^uoted ia 6art sou. 

X Sy AiuaJi A», quoted In the Sun /auriy /a rou, B. XLVIll, pan, 
} Fa Jtoua hvj, B. If. Chapter ceAi/ianjons liraicit roi.\/ 
plants.' 
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to the true position of .these personages, ■ who are very far 
from being classed amongst ‘absolute intelligences/ It' was 
therefore a grievous error of M. Schmidt, when he said that 
‘‘Buddhist books make a great difference among the various 
Buddhas, not merely with reference to” their sanctity, but to 
their activity in the salvation of living beings;” and then 
comprised in this class the Sravakas and the IPratyeka Bud- 
dhas.* This confusion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions which follow ; and others, we shall see. have yet 
to be establishsd between the Buddhas and Pratyekas, 
separated in the hierarchy of saints by the Bodhisattwas, who 
are infinitely above the latter, though still far inferior to the 
former. — R. 

(33) The spot of the nihouan . — The place where the Pra- 
'tyeka-Buddha of whom he spoke, entered nirvana, that is to 

say died. — R. 

(34) Where he dried his c/othes.— Compare Chap. VIII. 
note 7. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Town of Ki jao i. — River Heng. — Forest of Ho ii. 

Fa hlan halted at the temple(i) of the dragon and remain- 
ed there some time. His sojourn ended, he turned towards the 
south-east ; and having travelled seven yeou yan^ he came 
to the town of Ki jao i.{2) This town touches the river 
HengKz) There are two Se 7 tg kia hn entirely devoted to 
the study of the less transladon. 

To the west of this town, about six or seven li, and on the 
northern bank of the river Heng^ is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of his disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability 4 and upon pain ,‘(5) upon the 
comparison of the body to a bubble of water, (6) 3 and upon 
some other similar subjects. In this place they have erected 
a tower, which subsists still. 


TJehtr einigc Grimdlehven des Buddhaismas. 
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CroM’mg the //r?^ * xnd procecdm; south^fird ihree^/^)^ 
j.£9, 70U ome to a forett name^l //j //. Foe there preached 
the livr. The/ iuvo erected to«cu crhcicvcr he {nsssd, or \eal* 
ked, or Ml. 

NOTJIS. 


(1) 7 df iatpie\-A'\ Chineic, Tri’/v idr, ‘pure or holy 
homc.’ThU n»rne i* gUca to the^/r^* kr » /j-r, because 
4 . rtiinin ihflr /d ilul U the Simjuesn#, dwell hi 
ihcoi. '^cre ate u\c Tit n t\t more celebrated than all otiicrf, 
oi which tr.cmion vill be made in the aubicqueut clupters, 
when the word U*etl will l>e funher ctni.Jcred — R. 

(a) Ar;a.> I — “1‘his tmic, which the Chlncic do nollntcr- 
ptet, 11 Identical with lint of m the uarraiueof 

iliuan tlmng.— 1^. 

It U the tunacriptlon c( theFausem naincofllo lo>vn of 
Kanou/, or rather uhieh tiioifist the "hunch 

backed gut '* Tlu« ctfinulogy refeu to a legend according to 
which the hundred daughtecs of the kmg KuranuMu, who re> 
Igned theie, weie renJeted hunch>hacLcd because they would 
not submit toblitawlc*! dcslicf Kan^akubja is the same 
town which iholcmi* CalU A*’.m.>aiao, and vyUlcn in our limes 
bears the name of kannu) U U fthuated on the right bank of 
the Ganges, In Lau N. a? and Lon?. E. 79 5't. The name 
of tins town is aonictimo wtiitcn ICanaiJI in the Sanscrit books 
ofthe middle ages. TbcCluncse duddhist wotks tranifato 
Kanyakubji by K^/u niu (hhittg^ or the 'town of hunth'bscYcJ 
djmtlt' In {ids lOBii, say lUcy, there was formerly the 'htr- 
mit c/the grat iru '! he ciirjcd nincly-nino women, wlto 
became in the tame insi.tm bunch>backrd ; iicnce the name. 
Foe dciccndcd here from the heaven IVa It {Trayasiriniha), 
viiicre he had preaclicd the l3<r» on witich account a tower was 
erected in the place^ the bfili amone ihecrcat towers d 1 
Buddha.— KI. 

(3)7/}er/crr //rn^.— Wc have seen, (Chtp. VI 1. a) that 
the Chinese name the Catrges Ihtt^ or Htu^ ku, and that the 
Sansciti etymon of winch these words arc tlie transcript, sign!* 
fits according to tiicm fron thehttitn^j; //tJrmtm/ be* 
came this river flowed from an elevated place, that Is from 
the summit ofthe Snowy Mountains. \Ye need not repeat 
here what itas been said on the subject of the sources of the 


'D. YIL ch, 3. 
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Ganges. There is a nymph who presides over this river and 
bears its name : she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well. This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any 
great organ of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. 
Thus Anarodha is mentioned,' as having been deprived of his 
eyes, yet seeing none the less whatever exists in a triple chilio- 
qosm as readily as you may distinguish a fruit placed in your 
hand ; also the Naga Pa nan Iho (Vananda), who heard 
without the aid of ears ; Kiao fan pa the (Kavanpate), who 
ruminated like an ox and ceased not to discern flavours ; 
of the genius of empty space (Sunyata who. though without 
body, was sensible to external bedies ; and of Maha Kasyapa, 
who had no necessity for 7n£ns to understand all the laws of 
the universe.-^ — R. 

. — In the text the non-ditralion^ the non~etirnlty\ 
in Sanscrit anidyani] one of the fundamental conditions of rela* 
tive existence / or in Buddhist parlance, one of the four reali- 
ties acknowledged by Sakya Muni. This subject will he treat- 
ed in the notes to Chapter XXII. — R. 

( 5 ) Paw. — One of the lour realities recognised by Sakya 
in Sanscrit dtikham. 

( 6 ) A bubble of loaier, — Sakya affirmed that the human 
body, formed by the union of the five elements, possessed no 
more stability than a bubble. But this observation was made by 
him in his promenades around the town of Kapilavislu. tie 
apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two preceding 
ones, in his sermons preached near the town of Kanouj. — R. 


GEAPTER XIX. 

Kingdom of Sa chi. 

Thence proceeding ten yeou yan{\) towards the south-west, 
you come to the great kingdom of Sha chi{z). On issuing from 
the town of Sha chi by the southern gate, you find to the east 
of the road the place where Foe bit a branch of the nettle-tree, 
and planted it in^ the earth. This branch put forth and 
grew to the height of seven feet, and never after increased or 


yan King, cited in Sa?j tmig /« sou, B,XXVni. 
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diminuhct}. The hcicUcat brahataot. cxcllcd by envy and 
jcatouiy, cut U, cr toie U up, to cat! U away ; but U always 
u{> agalu in the »ime {dice aj bcfo/c. 

Thetc ate atio in ihU pUcc four nations c( Foe, \»hcrc 
they creeled towards which aic extant lo thii day. 


^’OTKS. 


(!) T(t >/.v^j'ij~ahcul iouiiecn leagues — IJ. 

(i) 7if (ittiS ef .Sit./ • ?/.-~According to the 

route of Fa bian, ilii* iiingdom musi be placed on the Coomiy 
in the temttjty of Lutfcnour.— KK 

There is * dduCuIty in this {ait cf Fa hlan's route which 
can he exoUined auay cniy on the jupposition of a mifpriot 
in the Flench cduicn or an eiror in the original Cfrincic. 
Tcuy</a/iw'r to Ibe icuib'U-cxt wouli) he a rcl/ogrado movC' 
raent cn the nait cf pilgrim ; and uouhl moreover be incom' 
patible With Ini lubtcr^uent course, Frofesror Wilson, *hai tug' 
grated Cawopote, lying icuth*ratt of fCanou}, as the probable 
position of S^J rdr, and has traced cur pilgrim’s route accord* 
ingly err hli aketch*mjp. Hut, at we see In Chapter XX, the 
next joutney of eight jojasas south from SA.r fit brings cur 

f ulgrlm to SA/* u/i (s«ror/r) in the kingdom of Krr/ w /e 
Oude) and hence 1 make no doubt we sliould read 
in the text, instead of tiu!h-u,tit. Still the dil^cultics 
are by no mcatit solved by this exsplanatlon ; for if, as tec 
sbal] see presently, She wet was somcuhere in the neighbour* 
hood of Fjrabad or Oude, vre must suppose some error in the 
csiimation of the disiancjs passed by our traveller, or make 
the yejsta of unusual length to suit the present occasion. 
Unlortunatcly the ilincrary of Hlouan thung throvrs no light 
upon the subject,— J. W. L. 


*d.;?.vl.S,TotV. p.iaa. 





CHAPTER XE. l8t 

entered the temple, the statue rose and approiched to meet 
him. Foe said, "Return, and be seated ; after my pan ni houan 
thou shale be the model for imitation by the four classes,'\'i3) 
The statue returned and sat down. It was the first of all the 
statues of Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have 
copied. Then Foe transported hlmseU Into a small temple 
constructed on the south side, different from that of the statue, 
and situated at twenty paces distance. 

The temple of Chi hauan had originally seven stories. 
The kings and the people of various countries were full of 
veneration for this place and came hither to celebrate the 
festivals. Canopies and streamers were hung up, Howers were 
scattered, perfumes burnt. Lanterns supplied the place of 
day, and even In daytime were never extinguished. A rat hav* 
log taken into Its mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set 
fire to the Hags and (he drapery of the pavIHoos; and the seven 
stories of the temple were utterly consumed. The kings and 
the people experienced profound sorrow at this event. They 
thought that the image of sandle wood had been burnt ; but 
five or six days after, on opening the little eastern tcmple.(t4) 
they suddenly beheld the ancient image I They rc-conslructcd 
the temple, and when they had completed the second story, 
they insulled(i5) the statue in its former place. 

On arriving at the temple of Cht^ormn, Fahianand Tao 
ching reflected that in this place the Honorable of ihe Age 
had passed twenty'flve years (i6) m austerities I By their side 
was a multitude of people animated with the same thoughts, 
who had traversed' many regions, some to return to their own 
country, others to experience the instability of life, (17) That 
day on seeing the place where Foe no longer was, (18) their 
hearts experienced a lively emotion. Other ecclesiastics 
addressing Fa hlan and Tao ching, “From what country come 
you ?" they asked. '‘We have come from the land of Han,'* 
replied the former. The ecclesiatics then replied, and sigh- 
16 
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ing, observed, “How mArvellous 1 that men from the extre- 
mity of the world are enabled to come in search of the law 
even to this place !’’ Then they spoke amongst themselves, 
“We other masters and Ha shang,” (19) said they, “since 
we succeeded each other, have never before seen the priests 
of Han (20) come hither.” 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four //, there is 
Wood of Ihe Recorvered Eyes. In former 
times there were five hundred blind persons, who, coming 
to the temple, sojourned in this place. Foe preached the 
law in their behalf, and they all recovered their sight. 
These blind men, transported with joy, planted their 
staves in the ground and performed an act of devotion, 
turning their faces aside. Their staves took root and grew. 
The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut them, 
and they formed this grove, called for this reason the Wood 
of the Recovered Eyes. The clergy of the temple of Chi 
hotian frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

To the north-east of the temple of Chi houan, at the dis- 
tance of six or seven li, the mother of Pi she khiti (21) caused 
a temple to be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. 
This place is in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi 
hotcan. The town has two gates, one facing the east, the 
other the north. There is the garden that the patriarch Sf« iha 
caused to be made after having paid money to buy it. 
The temple is. situated in the midst, on the very spot where 
Foe stayed, and for a long time preached the Law for the sal- 
vation of man. At the places where he passed, or where he 
sat, every where they have erected towers, and all these 
places have appropriate names ; such as that where to li 
accused Foe of murder. (22) 

On coming out of the temple of Chi houan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northerly, at the distance of seventy 
paces to the west of the road you come to the place where 
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Foe formerly disputed with the adherents of ninct)«six here- 
tical seels. (23) The kings of the country, the grandees, the 
magistrates, and the people, were aU heaped up like clouds, 
and listening intently. At this moment a heretical girl named 
Qhen che mo na, urged by a feeling of jealousy, gathered 
up her garments in suchwise over her belly as to make 
her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the whole 
assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
La\v.l24) Then the king of the gods, SA>', having trans- 
formed himself Into a white rat, came and gnawed the 
cincture she had around her loins ; so that the garments 
fell to the eailh ; the earth opened, and this woman fell 
living into hell 1 TAtoo Mu, (25) who with his venomous 
nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise living into hell 1 , These 
places were known and marked by men of subsequent tiroes. 
In the place where the dispute (with the heretics) look place, 
they hate raised a temple. This temple isabout six loises(36) 
high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated. * 

, To the east of the toad is a chapelfay) of the gods appet* 
Uining to the heretics, and named CovmJ by the %haiiow> It 
is in front of the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and 
the two chapels arc thus opposite to each other on either side 
of the road. This last is also about six toises high, Here is 
the reason why it 'm ti\\z^Q.ovtrtd by the Shadow x When 
the sun is in the west the temple of the Honorable of the 
AgeitS) covers with its shadow the temple of the gods belong- 
injr to the heretics.; but when the sun is in the east, the shadow 
of the latter temple deflects to lire north and never falls on 
the temple of Foe. The heretics had a custom o! sending 
people to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep it, water it, 
burn perfumes, and light the lanterns for the performance of 
their worship; but ‘the next morning all the lanterns were 
found transported to the temple of Foe. The brahmans, (29) 
full of resentment said, “The Sha men take our lanterns to 
use them in the worship they perform to Foe ; why do we not 
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resist them The brahmans then set themselves to v/atch 
by night ; but they saw the gods and the genii whom they 
worshipped themselves carry away the lanterns, thrice encircle 
the temple, worship Foe, and suddenly disappear. The 
brahnians thus learnt to appreciate the greatness of Foe, 
and abandoning their families, entered upon religion. 

Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this event, 
there were around the temple of Chi houan ninety-eight 
Seng kia lan^ all provided with apartments for the ecclesias- 
tics, and which were empty in but one place. In the King- 
dom of the Middle(3o) there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries 
who all recognise the present world, (31) every sect has its 
disciples, who are numerous ; they beg their subsistance, but 
they carry no begger’s pot.(32) They seek happiness, more- 
over, in waste places, and in the highways, and establish in 
those situations houses for the supply of travellers v/ith shelter, 
beds, and wherewithal to eat and drink. Men who have 
erribraced religious life lodge there equally going and com- 
ing ; but the time during which they are thus harboured is not 
the same (as in the monasteries). Thiao lha has also sectaries 
who still subsist ; these honor the three Foes ol the past 
time ;(33) Shy kia wen /o^(34) alone they honor not. 

To the south-west of the town of She vvei, at the distance 
of four li, the king Lieoii liiss) endeavoured to attack the 
kingdom of She ^.(36) The Honorable of the Age placed 
himself on the road, and at the place where he stood they 
have erected a tower. 

At fifty li west of the town you come to a little town 
named Ton wei 5(37) it is the birth-place of the Foe Kia 
^.^£.(38) At the place where the father and son held an inter- 
view,(39) as also at the place of the pan ni houan, towers 
have been erected. In like manner they have raised a great 

tower for the %he ^'(41) of the entire body of the ]oulai{e^z) 
Ria she. 
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NOTKS. 

(i) about II leagues anti a fifth.— K. 

(1) A'lii II /ft— This ktngtlom, called by the same mine 
U> Uiuan ihstn?, is easily iccogntsed as Kosab. or Oude, one 
of the most celebrated countries to primitive Huddhtsm. It 
is both impoiunl and easy to determine us position, which 
wiU enable us to fix preceding stations, and esubUsh a solid 
tusis for the subiequeni marcii of our pilgrims through a 
country which it U extremely interesting to recognise. The 
map of India found In the great Upanese Encyclopedia.* 
and rcpioduced in Trench hy Klaproth ( see plate ) 
gives srpvraicly the ivio names A'/ 10 so h and She rrri, 
making them tlvus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which Is 
placed Kis fi h. Noi'T, h'a bun rc'Umties A'r;/ /.a h and She 
nrr into one kingdom, tnaking :<ri the capital of Kirrro 
I'. As he had travelled through the country his testimony 
IS entitled to higher ctedit than that of tiie unknown geo* 
grapher who compiled the materials for the map just men* 
tioned. Kiu ra u the ICosaU of Sausecu books, the celebra* 
ted kingdom of Rama, uhovo capital vvas A}oJh)>t, The posU 
UOn of this country it therefore one of those best ascertained 
in the iiineraiy ot Shy (a hun, since u results from an incon* 
lesuble synonyme aud coincides wnh both the foregoing and 
the subsequent match of the traveller, that is to say from 
Mathura and Kanou) of Ibma. We mlgUl suppose that the 
name Kosala extended to other countries of India seeing that 
in the Chinese map Kruo r<i /j IS placed to the west of Rena* 
res, south of Kusxnvhl and Mathura, and staled to be a klnj- 
dotii SIX thousand It in circumference Turther still, a country 
named K/« tse /«, — (apparently a transcription of the same 
Sanscrit word KosaU) may be seen to the norlh*wcst of Ou 
che^an tta (Ujjain}. It is this country that lliuan Ihsang plates 
in western India, and the capital of which he names Pt h nut 
h. It must be Guzeral. 

Ma touan lin quotes a hi«toiy of Krtr sse lo,—kiu sst h 
eAouan, composed anonymously ; but he gives no details on 
the subject. 

A diflicuUy attending this identity of Koju/u and t.et 
(admiUed by Fa hian and rejected by Iliuan ihsang) will be 
discussed in the next nole.*~>R. 

(3) wti. — Tfic name of this town is tr.nnslated by 

Fung it, ‘abundant or nourishing virtue,' and alio by Wen we, 
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‘celebrated productions;' because this town excels all others 
on the reputation of its production. Hiuan thsang assures us 
that the name of this town is corrupted, and that it should be 
pronounced Shy lo fa sy ti (Sravasti), 

The town of She wei was commended for four properties 
worth}' of remark. It contained all kinds of riches and pre- 
cious things, so that no other kingdom could compare with 
it. The five kinds of desires (corresponding to the five senses) 
were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other country pre- 
sented such abundance. Nowhere were the people in a better 
condition to study the doctrine and obtain final deliverance.^ 
But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kosala 
and Sravasti separately, while Fa hian makes the latter the 
capital city of the former. Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia 
reached Sravasti, and passed thence to Kapilavastu. It was 
later, after having traversed Kalinga, that he came to Kosala, 
whence he reached the country of Andhra, which corresponds 
with modren Telinga. It is thus easy to see that the name 
Kosala was applied in the time of Hiuan thsang to a part of 
India which Fa hian never visited and of which he does not 
speak. The details too given in the Si in chi, regarding this 
country, have no correspondence whatever with those given 
by the author of the l^oe koue hi. They refer exclusively to the 
preaching of the thirteenth patriarch Naga Koshuna, principal- 
ly in the southern countries of India eight hundred years 
after Sakya. On the other hand, the scenes in the life of Sakya 
which Fa hian places in Kosala and She wei, (for with him 
these names are synonymous,) are those of which Hiuan 
thsang indicates S/zy lo fa sy ti as the site. The latter country 
is therefore the Kosala of the Boe koue ki. But it is allowable 
to suppose that the memory of the powerful empire the foun- 
dation of which the Brahmanical writers ascribe to Rama, was 
perpetuated in other rigions of India, and especially in that of 
which the name Kosala is preserved in the Si iu chi.~-~K. 

(4) Pho sse no. — This name is uniformly given in Buddhist 
works to the prince of Kosala who was contemporary with 
Sakya. It is translated ‘victorious or triumphant army.’ Hiuan 
thsang declares it to be corrupted, and restores it to Po lo si 
na chi to, translating it in the same manner. The Sanscrit form 
is Prasenajit. This prince shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought in marriage from the king of Kapila, a princess of the 
race of S^jy chounq, or Sakya suia. A female slave of Ma ha 
nan having given birth to a daughter of exquisite beauty, the 
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Uucru^s^enl (o the kin? PuscnajUi »ho had by her a son 
nsmed />> o^^^hom we abaU spcDk by and bye Mtha 

nan uas U>c son ot king Hou fan^ and cousin of Sakya. 

banaog S«lseu natnea the \Kince who in ihe time of Huddha 
reigned over ICostli in the town of yiiuali, Sai/t/ian in Mon* 
gok an i svysUnt be wag the sjn of the king Arighona 
CEk’iktihi 1 suspect liicre is some error 111 tins rccual, at 
least as regards tlic town of Vaisali, which could not at that 
time have been included ni the kingdom of Ivosab Ihc tran- 
slator uf Saiung olTers no eluclditton of any part of the text 
of his author which refers to the history of ancient India, but 
coniines htrnsclf to transcribing without explaining the names 
of Indian princes lunslMed into Mongol — R. 

(5) Snr /du *-*l his name is also corrupted according to 
lliuan thsang, who restores its orthography, S(7u Mu /u, and 
transi itcs It by >.tnH ^ it must be the Sanscrit S/rJuAr. 
Tile title of Qhiugche given him, designates mdifTtrcnily 
supcriorit) of age or of rank he is theroforc the a^td, the 
puirurth, the tiic great Thus Sudata was in reality one 
of the grandees or ministers of Prascnajit Pious und cnhght- 
cd, knowing bolh iiow (0 amiss wealth and how to expend it ; 
generous towards and help(u\ to the needy, to orphans, 
and lonely men, he deservedly obuined the fair sutnimo 
of Ky kou lou (Urgiior ergi orphinoset dereUcios) It 
was lie who erected to Buddha the temple of Cht houan, of 
which mention will be made lower down, and which obtained 
for that spot the name of Kykou ion }ouan, ‘the garden of the 
benefactor of orphans ' fftuan thsang saw the ruins of this 
minister's pahee in the 7th century.— -K 

(6; The xueked genius Yng hut , — elsewhere named 
ma to, a word signifying, *hc who exhibits dresses, or orna- 
ments ' Another malignant being who was the scourge of the 
kingdom and town of Sh^ to fa sy t\ (^sravasti) is indicated by 
the same name lie killed people and earned off their caps 
and heads to bedeck himself with Iliuan thsang repeats a 
legend respecting this malignant spirit, found m the b/ tu cht, 
chapter on shy to fa sy it — R. 

(7) Pan III houan : — the death of eminent personages m 
Buddhism.— R 

fB) Or It may be translated “the western pavilion with two 
stone pillars *’ — R 

(9) y^rahmanxcil hertlies —those attached to the Brahma- 
meal worship and the doctrines of the Vedas — R 

(to) A wheel — The wheel is a familiar emblem of the Bud- 
dhists, expressive of the successive passage of the soul in the 
circle of various forms of existence \ the power of the Chakra- 
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We shall tco ill ihc icqucl of (•a hlan's narraUvc^ how 
much icipoiUncc he aUached to a \ is(no ihc tetnplo of jcta 
one of the niou eelebuted cf litoie cxbting at that time, 
Mail)' paij>agcs in the sacted books ate supposed to have been 
teveated bp Buddha wiulc he uas lu the tou’it of Stavasti (She 
vfci) Add in ttic (cmple of Jeta>»I(. 

Stavasti, as we ItfStii ftum the Anal}sis of the several por.> 
tion* “KaU'pjur.’ hv the hie C^oh’a dc Kotos, vvaa one of the 
piiucipal >>i * itiinistution; and a fuller examina- 

tion of tiut voluminous uoik trould doubtless supply all the 
patucuUu so bticilj hir.tcd ai Iti the present chapter by 
Ka hian. The clicuitutance of the erection of a large rcltciuus 
c&ublishmcnt in 4 grove called the *‘i‘iincea Grove'’ ( 'Jeta 
vanani’')hy a iich householder of Htavasti ‘^Mnjan yod, lib,)* 
is mentioned in the "Ldtu «istata ' i'ltuher the founder invit- 
ed 5 ak)a. who wiiii Ills disci]>lf« pvtsed tucnly-three years 
and propounded the greater pan oi the St.'/r.rr in that place. 
See de Koros's various notices c{ iha **Kah'g}ur'' in the twen- 
tieth Vcl, of the W. L. 

(u) Tht ktjun fj 7 .Ja // ; i c. TVj^’JSfn’nrAa,* 

(13) 7h< icur r/jj;rr.— fn the text S/r pou^ clicvrhcre called 
Srr u'r/t the four herds, that is to say, Ist. The ^ikh'mu 
(Uhikshu), those mendicants or monks who profess to obtain 
their sustenance by aims. Ihey bt^ aU'i,ty to sustain their 
intellectual life, and btlav^ (o support their visible body. ad. 
The Bhi^ihunt or female mendicintt. 3d. The }7au pho 19 
(Upasika), This vrorJ sigcifics/^rr, and signifies that those 
who bear it remain in their hornet, that is lead a lay life, 
obscn'c the five precepts and maintain a pure character. The 
name Is also explained^ to mean * men who approximato 
duty,’ to express (bat In accomplishing the precepts 
they prepare ibemtehcs to receive the law of the Buddhas. 

4ih. reoupboi (Upa)l> pure lay woroen.t—R* 

Tht tUlu (aittrn icinpU.'^X adopt here the reading 
of the PtiXn i flan, that of the Poe ko:u hi being faulty in 
this place.— K. 

ill) ImlalUii the ilatue. — \ lacuna ;n the text is here 
supplied from the Plan i lhn.-~U, 

^16) ytars,— Tim period of twi;nl)-fivc )catj 

of proofs 15 mdicattd noabetc but In this place. Sakj-a 


■ Chapj XVU, note 2, 
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passed five years in the deserts before attaining absolute 
perfection. He became Buddha, in his thirtieth year, and 
lived afterwards forty-nine occupied in preaching his doctrine. 
Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence 
when Bodhisattwa is here referred to. — R. 

We learn from a proceding note that according to the 
Lalita vistara Sakya dwelt twhety-three years at Sravasti. It 
may be to this residence that Fa hian alludes, with a slight 
error regarding its duration. — ]. W. L. 

(i7j The instalHity of life. — In Sanscrit antiyam. It is 
one of the conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, 
but is subject to change. This expression is somewhat 
pompous to be employed on so simple a reflexion. Perhaps 
it is borrowed from some passage in the sacred books. — R. 

{\^') Where Foe no longer voas', — a phrase of much energy 
in the text, and literrally, '‘Seeing the place void of Foe! — R. 

(19) Ho shang. — This expression, much used in China, 
has never been properly explained. The ordinary dictio* 
naries render it ‘pierst of Toe., bonze.' It is foreign _to the Chi- 
nese language and belongs to that of Khoten, in which it 
represents the Sanscrit word Upasika {Yeou pho se, Yeou pho 
shy hia, On pho so kia]. The Chinese interpret it as foriesi 
rohore nati, in vi viventes) also as purissimi doctor es, and oppicio 
proximi\ which is further explained by saying that these are 
men who by their purity approach the state necessary for 
the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere ren- 
dered by inagistri doctrina do7iati, or magistri doctrinus 
proximi. Upasika means simply 'faithful' in a religious 
sense, and is the general name of the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Pegu. But this word more particularly designates the 
laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has been 
said about the four Buddhist classes I will add that seven are 
also distinguished, called the 'Seven multitude^ {Thsy 
choxing). Of these seven, five are considered to belong to 
the monastic order, or, as it is expressed in Buddhist works, 
to have left their hofnes^ and two are described as remaining 
at home, that is to say, leading a lay life. The following is 
what I have found touching this classification : 

1st. The Pi kheou, or mendicants; also named Pi tsou 
from an allusion to a Himalayan plant which in five respects 
resembles religious mendicants: it is soft and flexible, marking 
thus the simplicity of their exterior, and of their language 
indicating submission and humility ; it is creeping, and ex- 
tends on all sides, emblematic of their unceasing labours 
tor the salyation of man ; its perfume diffuses itself far, just 
as the odour of the doctftne is spread abroad by the 
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example ol ihctc men, u hts cut\mc propcriics, «>pjfjing the 
povrer o{ memltcxnu to aubiiac %ke am} passion *, u turns not 
aside from the sun’a thui imaging (heir conduct in 

keeping Iheir e}cs ever fixed upon the sun of Buddha 

zd, Tha Pi iicjunt ot Pt /i4u ai, female mendicants. 
These, according to the T»i dl /rf/r, have a vast number of 
duties lo petlurm, for which thejr noises) less aptitude tlnn 
the Pi and henco arc placed next after them. 

3d The b-fj ni or bAy /i ri') It h i/o, vvnosc name 
exptcites iheir ahsUnence (tom die afTccttotis wlucit sully 
the age, and that they e and succour all living crcaturcf. 
/\s they are but beginii ng to enter upon the taw of Foe, they 
still posses) many aflectiona of vrhich it is neccs*jry* that they 
should dlveit themselves to the end that they abstain from 
evd and do that which Is ttght 

^Ui. 1 ho SAj ni fli Of SA> It r-^ It kut'a Jih^tn! ai.J 
pjinti^iing a man/ to indicate the lubtUe atlcntionand efforts 
of women exercising the law of Poe 

5lh. The SA) (ha na ur, or women studying the law. The 
Iling tt< (Ahaa, tayt** The SAy (^a ri have three studies to pur> 
sue: 1 st. The principles, or bticsfof the hw). that ts tho prohi- 
bitions 10 hill, to steal, to commit impuiitici, and to lie ad, 
1 be SIX laws, which forbid polluting the thought, the body, 
the touch; stealing the smallest sum i quatre denlert)from 
an) one, ukinglhc life of living creatures, commuting petty 
deceptions, eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine. 
3d They study the practice and thus come to understand ibc 
principles vrhich great tVt (female ascetics) ought to observe 
6th The iVcu pAa tt, foiiiierly Ou pha ta iia (Upasika) 
see above 

7th. The lleau pha t, or ‘very pure women.’ 
it will he seen from all these passages that far from dcsig. 
naung the bonxes or priests of Foe, the word Ho jhang \xi 
the language of Khoten, and its equivalent Upaiika, is pro- 
perly applied tola) Buddhists, who observe the precepts of 
religion and lead arcgularand blameless hie This title exactly 
corresponds with that of Vajra ,/tAir^a found by Mr. 
Hodgvon m the Buddhist books of Nepal, ->K. 

(jo) Pr/fj/j of Mr/r,— that is Chinese ascetics — -R. 

(at) Tht rxothtr a/Pi the khtu — Hiuvn thsang very briefly 
alludes to the invitation addressed to Buddha by the mother 
of Pi tht klnu, but adds no particulars — R 

(aa) Of /Rurt/irr—This accusation belongs to what 
Buddhists call tlic nine Irtbuhitons of Fee. “Foe narrated 
that formerly in the town of PAe h nat (Benares) there were 
a comedian named Thttng yan, and an abandorted womaq 
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named Lou siang. Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him in a car. Arrived at a garden planted 
with trees, they were diverting themselves together, while a 
Py chi foe was in the same place performing acts of piety and 
studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till the Py chi foe 
had proceeded to the town to beg his meal, when he killed 
Z(?« siang and buried her in the tent of the Py chi foe. He 
accused the Py chi foe. When the latter was brought to the 
place of punishment, Thsing yan beholding him, was touched 
with ^ remorse and said, ‘For what I have done, I should be 
punished.’ He confessed his crime and was put to death by 
the king. This Thsing yan, said Foe, was myself, and Lou 
siang was Sun io li. In consequence of this crime I have 
undergone infinite suffering during an infinite number of 
thousands of years, and even now that I am become Buddha, 
there remain sufferings for me in consequence of the unjust 
accusation borne against me by io li .”''^ — Kl, 

(23) Niniy-six Heretical ~The 'San isang i'a sou 

reckons but ninety-fivef and reduces them yet further to 
eleven principal ones, (See Chapter XVII. note 20) 

^ (24) Having infringed the law. — Hiuan thsang repeats 
this adventure with slight variations of detail. The brahman 
damsel who accused Foe of having sinned with her was 
named Chm chha, Thin sha, or Chen she. Foe afterwards 
explained to his disciples bow he became exposed to this 
calumny. “In very ancient times,” said he, “there was a 
Buddha named Tsin siting Joulai, (the very victorious Tatha- 
gata). In the religious assembly gathered around him, there 
were two Bhikshus, one named Wou siting (‘without victory’) 
and the other Chhatig houan (‘ever joyous’). There was at 
that time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta ai, 
(‘great love’) whose wife was named Shen houan {‘fair deceiv- 
er’). The two mendicants frequented this house where they re- 
ceived abundant alms. Wou siting, who had burst the 
bonds of the world, never relaxed in the religious 
duties of his condition ; but Chhang houan on the other hand, 
still detained in error and (worldly) deeds, could not resist 
giving way to negligence in his religious exercises. Thence 
arose within him a feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a false report that the intercourse between 'Wou- 
siting and Shen houan was dictated by more tender con- 
siderations than those of the law and of religion. Now, con- 
tinued Foe, the Chang houan of that time was no other than 

* San tsang fa sou, B. XXXIII. p. 22. 

t B. XLIII. 24. 
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roysclt ; and ihis Skin houan, of whom I speak, was identical 
with Ckiri chha. The calumny which I spread abroad regard- 
ing Wou shing justly subjected rnc to various kinds of punish- 
ment ; and even noiv that 1 am arrived at .Buddhahood, there 
yet remains for rac this suffering to endure. At the moment 
when I was preaching the law in behalf of 'heretics, In the 
presence of mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a damsel 
came suddenly before me, having a pot suspended before her 
belly, and Interrupted me with these opprobrious terms : 
'‘Samancan' *, saM she, "why do you not look to the business 
of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of other 
people ? thou ihlnkest of tlitne own case atone, and iroublest 
not IhyseU about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in 
lime agone, and roadest me pregnant. I must a month hence 
have butler for my child; see to procuring iti"^ At these 
words all the assembly hung their heads and remained silent. 
But Sky thi kauun ni (Indra) having transformed himself into 
a rat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing 
the string which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the 
ground to the great satisfaction of the assembly”.* 

Ufuan thsang beheld the pit through which this calum- 
liatrix fell living Into hcll.f This is another example of the 
tight tribulations to which Sakya Muni, even after attaining 
;he rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation of the slna 
committed la former existences, and for which notwithstand- 
ing punishments prolonged during myriads of ages, he was 
still subject to a remnant of penance. Sakya Muni expound- 
ed these tribulations to his (olloncrs with the view of animat- 
ing them in the practice of good deeds, since even a Tatha- 
gata, after having accomplished the doctrine, extinguished all 
the ills to which the condition of man is subject, and acquired 
ten thousand kinds of happiness, -^-could not divest himself of 
certain sins committed In foregoing Kalpas.— R. 

C25) Thio tka, or, according to more regular orthography, 
Thi pho /ha /ou, or Thi pho /ha /ho, (DevadatlaJ, a Sanskrit 
word the explanation of which Is given, in two ways ; 'celes- 
tial warmth, or the gift of the gods.’ This lost uiterpreUtion, 
given by Hiuan thsang, Is the only (rue one. The same author 
makes this personage the sou of the king CAmito- 

dana). Other writers, who do not appear well informed, make 
him to be the son of the king fan (Dhotodana). In either 


• To. cM Ion IX, and lling klU hitiff king, quoted in 
iSa« tsang fa sou, B. XXXIII. p. 25. 
f Pian i tian, B. LXZV. 
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case Devadatta was the cousin german of Sakya Muni. On aU 
hands it is agreed that he was the most inveterate enemy of 
the founder of this riligion. Several notices of his implacable 
hatred may be found in these relations. Hiuan ihsang narra- 
tes in detail the adventure here spoken of, and in which De- 
vadatta having rubbed his nails with a poisonous substance 
came from afar with the intention of causing the death of 
Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage. — R. 

{26') Six ioises. — About 60 feet. 

(27) A chapel of the gods. — It is not easy to find appropri- 
ate equivalents for the terms employed by the Chinese, to 
designate the buildings consecrated to their worship according 
to their scope, importance, and destination. The temple of 
Jeta, of which so magnificent an account has been given, is 
named Tsing she. According to the Shy kia pou,^ a 7 sing she 
is a spot where those who had mastered their thoughts (the 
Buddhas) halted. The word signifies the ‘abode of subtlety.’ 
Five principle edifices of this denomination are reckoned : 
1st. The temple of the benefactors of orphans, built by Sudata, 
on the site of the garden of the prince of Jeta, and other- 
wise named the Temple of Jeta. 2nd. The temple of the 
Vulture Mountain ; of which more will be spoken here- 
after. 3d. The temple of. the river of Apes, which will 
also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 4th. 
The temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman 
of that name. 5th. The Temple of the Bambu garden in the 
mountain Ahi che Khin, otherwise named the garden of Kia 
Ian tho. Fa hian gives the same name to many other less cele- 
brated temples constructed in places where Buddha had so- 
journed. 

But the word which our author here makes use of to desig- 
nate a Brahmanical temple is Sse, to which he unites the word 
thian, — thiaii sse, ‘temple of the gods,’ to designate the devas, 
objects of Brahmanical worship, but reduced in the Samanean 
system to a very subordinate position— in Sanscrit Devalaya. - 
Hiuan thsang always employs the word in the same 
sense. — R. 

(28) The Honorable of thf Sans. Lokajyesla — R. 

(29) The Brahmans. — There is frequent mention of the 
brahmans in the legendary accounts -of the earlier times of 
Buddhism, A very ancient work, the Ma long kia king, speaks 
of the four castes in the following terms : ‘‘They falsely sup- 
pose that we (the family of Buddha) are born of Brahma, and 

• ^Gtnuiloijy of Sixhja,' quoted in the Sm hamj fa mi 
B. XXXVI. p. 5 V. ' ’ 
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give us on this account the surname o{ 'chtldicn o( Btahma.' 
The brahmans pretend that they were born Irom the mouth of 
lirahmA ; the 6 ' 4 a /i /r,(Kihatr)'as) from his navel ; the Pi sift 
(Valsyas) from his arms ; and the Sicou //lo, (Sudras) from his 
feet. On this account they look upon themselves as first In 
rank, but arc truly not so. The tvoid h vwi (Brahmana) 
signifies *oti( that vsilktlh in purify,' Some arc laics, others 
embrace religious life ; and succeed each other from genera- 
tion to gcneritioo, making their business the study of the 
doctrine. They call themselves the ollsboois 0! Brahma ; 
their uame comes from their keeping the doctrine, and ore- 
serving purity. The name, .S^a li li signifies Lordt 0/ the 
fields ; they are in truth the possessors of the great countries 
of the world, and are of regal race. The Pi she, or Tei she, 
are the merchants \ and the Sheou ho, or Shau tho lo, are tho 
labourers.’* 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the 
dUlincUon of castes In no way interfered with the selection of 
the chiefs of religion Sak)aMunl was a Kshauya ; hfaha 
Kasyapa, his successor, was a brahman ; Shang m ho sieou, 
the third patriarch, who uas invested with this disnily only 
eighty years afler tho nirvana of Buddha, was a Valsya ; and 
hissuccessor, Ytott pho hhiuu lo, who succeeded forty-four 
years later, was a Sudra.* Thus In conformity with the doc- 
trines of Buddism, moral merit alone was kept In view in 
selecting those lo whom the transmission of the doctrine was 
committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The word Brahman Is not used In decidedly ill part vn 
Buddhist works unless conjoined with the epithet Wai too, 
heretic, heterodox ; but accusations of jealousy and ill-will 
against this caste are very common, and such will be found 
occasionally in the sequell of Shy fa hi.ui s narrative.— R. 

(30) The Kingdom of the iVnW/r.— Central India, or 
comprising the countries of Mathura, Kosaia, 
Kapila, Magadha, &c. — R. 

tst) 1 he present world— phrase appears lo s'ignily' 
that the heretics restrict themselves to speaking of the duties 
of men in the present life without connecting it, by the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, with anterior periods of existence 
which must have been passed through.— R. 

(32) No begging pot. — This is an essentia! .distinction of 
Buddhist mendicants, with whom the begging pot is an 
indispensible aUtibule. (Sec chap. XII— note 8.) — R. 

* See the great Encyclopedia San Msai r^oK hoei, edited by 
Dr, WanQ khi. Section on Iho a.£airt of men, B. IX. p. 4. y. 
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(33) The thru iocs of the past The first three 

Buddhas of the present age, called the ‘Kalpa of the wise 
namely, Keou leou sun (Krakuchchanda), Keou na han inou 
( Kanaka Muni ) and Kia she (Kasyapa). These will 
be spoken of in detail hereafter. The times of their 
respective appearence may be seen in the table I have given, ^ 
Journal des Savans for 1831, p. 723, — R. 

(3 4) Shy kia wen : Sakya Muni.— It is curious to note 
this indication of a sect among the Buddhists who acknow- 
ledged the Buddhas of anterior ages, but rejected the Buddha 
of the present, the sole real type after whom, according to 
general belief, these imaginary personages were created by an 
afterthought, and referred to mythological times. It would be 
ex remely interesting to learn what were the religious opinions 
01 Devadatta, the cousin, rival, and persecutor of Sakya. This 
pfassage is of importance as it seems to favour the opinion 
t hat the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation 
of Buddhism itself. — R. 

(35) The king Leou li. — This is the transcription of a 
Sanscrit word which signifies a transparent stone of a blue 
colour, and is extended to mean glass. Hiuan thsang names 
this prince Py Ion tse kia, and mentions another corrupt ortho- 
graphy, Py lieou li. When Prasenajit ascended the throne of 
Kosala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of 
Kapila and of the race of Sakya (Shy choung^ Sakyoi semen.)' 
One of the slaves of Mahananda, son of Amitodana, and cousin 
of Sakya Muni, had a daughter of perfect beauty. She was 
offered to Prasenajit who married her, and had by her a son, 
the prince Lieou li. At the age of 18 this prince proceeded 
with the Brahmachari Hao khou to the house of Mahananda. 
There had been erected in the kingdom of Kapila a hall of 
conference to which the Tathagatha was invited to receive the 
homage of his sectaries. The prince Lieou li having entered 
his hall ascended the Lion throne (Singhasana) On beholding 
this the children of Sakya were transported with rage. “This 
son of a slave,” they exclaimed, “dares to enter and be seated 
here 1 ” He then went out and said to the brahmachari Hao 
khou : “The children of Sakya have mortally affronted me : 
remind me of this insult when I ascend the throne !” And 
so when afterwards the prince Lieou li became king, Hao 
khou reminded him of this matter. Lieou li collected together 
his troops and proceeded to attack the cfiUldren of Sakya. Sakya 
Muni took part in this event which threatened the tribe from 
which he sprung. I here transcribe the explanation of it to 
his disciples ; it is a further example of those destinies to 
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which tneii irc subject in expiation oT sins coromiitcd 
in anluior existences and fro-n which Buddhi huiiscjf 
was not exempt, as we base alreidy seen The followini; arc 
the words used b> hakya \n explaining to the Bhikshus the 
C1USCS of the adsenlure of I leou li with the children of Stkja 
‘Veiy ancicnlU said )ie there was near the town of Ze >o«e 
X village inhabited b> fishermen , a famine occurred and as 
there was on one side of the village a tank abounding in fish 
the p^'oplc \ven‘ thilUer to catch these for food AmonR the 
fish (here uas one named /au ( ball of wheat'}, the other /a xhi 
(babbler slanderer), who conceived resentment (against the 
fishermen) At the same time a little boy who was amusing 
himseli on the edge of (he tank watching (he frisking of the 
fish, took a SI Ick and struck them on the head Well, the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Le>ex// art. now the children of bakya , 
the fish /eu is the king Lu^u /i , the fish to thx is the Brahma- 
chan Ilao khou , and (he little bo> myself See by what tram 
of events the destiny of the king Lieou It has caused the 
destruction of the race of Sak>a • R 

Tht kingdom of ^he i The sequel of the narrative 
shows that the countr> liere spoken of is that inhabited by 
the children of Sakja, that is bj the tribe to which the founder 
of the (luddhic religion belonged himself surnamed 
J/unr, the ascetic of the race of Sjk}a, Sak^a Sm/ia 'the 
Lion of Sak)a,* &c (orwc must not (orget that ha^^isislhc 
name of a race, and not of a man although we habitually usa 
It to designate this Buddha son of Suddhodaiia The deno- 
mination b/fr I here given to the kingdona of the children of 
Sak>a must be one of those applied to Kapib , but its etj** 
mology IS hitherto unknewo.— 'K 

(37) 7<7« K(i —I know not the San’icrit form of this name 
but the following note •will show that it was not tn the country 
of Kosala that the Buddha Kasjapa was supposed to have 
been born — R 

{38} lot kia that is Kasyapa Buddha This name 
Kasyapa, borrowed from brahman antiquity is applied by the 
Samancana to one of their Buddhas, who immediately pcc 
ceded Sakya Mum , it is interpreted ‘mdiStng light,* also 
hrtoise The fust explanation w but a pUy on the words 
Kasyapa being m fact translatable *spltndortm btbens tel 
absorbent , because the brilliant light which emanated from 
bis body eclipsed all other lights It is rendered by the Mon 
gols Gerel sakxtchi (Schmidt) Many legends and mythological 
particulars are narrated ol the life of the Buddha Kasyapa 


• ba I laa} jja son, U W\UI j) 34 v 
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According to the Ohronological series of the predecessors of 
^uddhai'^ the third Buddha, Kasppa, appeared in the ninth 
little Kalpa, of the present age, in the time of the decrease, 
when the life of man was reduced to twenty thousand years ; 
that is to say, nearly two milion years ago. According to the 
‘long Agama,'\ he was of the race of brahmans, of the family 
ot Kasyapa. His father’s name was Pan le {‘virtue of B rah md, 
'brahma sila ?), his mother’s Tsai chu (opulent). He dwelt in 
the city of Benares, and seated beneath a 7 iyagrodha {fleas 
indica), he preached the law to an assembly of which he con- 
verted twenty shausand men. The two spirits that assisted 
him {genii pedes') were Thi she and Pho lo pho ; he who 
' assembled his troops was Shen fan tseu. 1 am unable to 
j explain the meaning of the terms genii pedes, exerciluvi 
colligere ; there are similar ones in each of the notices 
of the six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni. 

According to the book entitled ‘Procedures of the Tatha- 
gatas,’;|; if the formulae are properly repeated, Kasyapa Buddha 
maintains himself in space, and extends his protection to all 
living beings, assuring them against all sickness, all misfor- 
tune, and the influence of evil spirits. Here are the for- 
mulae to which I add their restored Sanscrit forms. 

I. Nan wou Foe tho ye. Namo Buddhaya. 

3. Nan wou Tha my ye. Namo Dharmaya. 

3. Nan wou Ssng kia ye, Namo Sangaya. 

Nan wou Kia she pho Tho kia to ye iia, Namo Kasyapaya, 

5 « An 1 Om ! 

6. Ho lo, ho lo, ho lo, ho lo. Hara, Kara, Kara. 

7. Ho, ho, ho. ' Ho, ho, ho. 

8. Nan wou Kia she pho ye. Namo Kasyapaya. 

9. A lo han ti. - Arhate. 

10, San miao San foe tho ye. Samyaksambuddhaya. 

II. Sy chu ho shi. 

12. Ma to lo po tho. 

13. Sou pho ho Swaha. 

When the Buddha had finished the revelation of the these 
formulae, he addressed the bodhisattwa Akasagarbha and 
said : “Excellent young man 1 these formulae have bebn recit- 
ed by Boddhas in number equal to thirty-three times the 
grains of the sands ot the Ganges : thou shouldst collect 

* Foe tsou toung Id, ({\xotQ& in Vcie San tsang fa sou, B. XVIII, 
n '<■ p. 12. 

■\ Quoted in the Shin i iian,\B. LXXVII. 

I Quoted in the Shin i tian, B. LXXVII. 
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ihcm and rccUo ihcm, puctUIn,’; works. Oh Akasi- 

^arhha I U there be any vUtuous man or virtuous uoman who 
by day and n!;;ht, and in ibo tliice times, shat! repeat these 
{otmu!a.% lie shall behold the Buddhas In .1 drewn, and bo 
delivered from all the impediments arising from the acts of 
h1» life.” 

Tlve invocation of Kas)apa given in the 'PruUu {he 
Smn is conceived in the following terms : *‘1 adore 

Kasyapa, the lord of the world, the most cxctiicnt and most 
eminent sage, born In Benares, of a family of Urahm.tns re> 
verenced by princes ; the life of his iltusirious bi dy endured 
t ,cnty ihouutxd jears. and the iratert of the three worlds were 
dried up by the Ump of that divine wisdom which he acquired 
beneath the nyngrdJka tree.” We may observe that iliis 
Sanscrit passage, agreeing m some paiticul.irs with the 
Chinese version of the Icnj; is contrary to the direct 

testimony of Shy ia Wan, who makes the birth-place of 
Kasjapa far from Uenaret, in the noitlicrn part of the dls- 
tncl oi Oude. 

The book entitled /eu ki}u. 3 n /ct un mt kin^t &2>'S tliat 
the body of Kas}apa was tiatcen tones high, and the glory 
round hU head twenty yojvnas. According to another work 
(the Ks > min e/lu /tn), the Buddha Kasyapa having preached 
upon the sacred books, In one assembly ivvcnly liiousaod 
bhikshus obutued the dignity of Arbao. 

The Kr>/^ /rMuwj/i/r/r^/au reckons Kasyapa Buddha as 
the third honorable of the Kaipt of sagea, that is the third 
Buddha of the present age.— R. 

(39) An //t/rro/e».— Thif must be a consecrated phrase, 
for it is again found lower down on the occasion of the 
Buddha Krakucbchanda. As Sakya iMuni had an Interview 
with his father Suddhodana, an attempt has no doubt been 
made to Imitate this particular of bis life and reproduce it in 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha', 

(41) She//;— the Sansail word Saiira, translated by the 

Chinese, the *donet of the Wy. R. , r 

(42) IKe you lia, that is the Talhagaia, he whose advent 
has actually happened, according to the meaning of the 
Chinese and Tartar terms which answer to the Sanscrit word ; 
and more exactly according to the analysis of this last, and to 
the Buddlilc doctrine, the 'thus gone,' who has definitely 
quilted relative to enter upon absolute existence, or nirvana. 
Ills translated in Tibetan Dehjin gihtg% pa, in Manchou 
Mekou dzikhe, in Mongol Tagout sthvi irakuvt. It is tlie first 
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of the ten honorable names assigned to the Buddhas. It is 
understood in three different senses according as it is applied 
to the three states of the Buddha (the three bodies), to his 
state of law (Dharmalcaya), to his glorious manifestation in 
the world of ideas 'Sambhogakaya), and to his bodily trans- 
formation (Nirmanakaya). A Buddha is Talhagatha in the 
second sense^ because the hrst principle, the essence of things, 
is similUnde^ identity (with intelligence, an idea conceived by 
it) and he has come to assimilate to perfect intelligence.*' 
He is 'Vathagata in the third sense, inasmnch as borne along 
by the real nature of (identity of intelligent nature), 

he has cojue to the state of perfect intelligence,! — K. 

The word 'Valhagata in Sanscrit means the same as De 
hjin in Tibetan ; "he who has gone in the matmee of his prede- 
cessors'-'^^. 

For a further elucidation of the meaning of the word 
Tathagata, the reader may consult Mr. Hodgson's article, 
European Speculations 071 \h1ddhis7n. J. A. 5 . vol. 3, p 384, 
from which I quote the following passage, “The word 
fathagata is reduced to its elements and explained in 
three ways ; — ist, thres gone., which means gone in such 
a manner that he ( the tathagata ) will never appear again ; 
births having been closed by the attainment of perfection, 
and, thus got or obtained., which is to say, ( cessation of births ) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner decribed in the 
Bauddha Scriptures, and by observance of ithe precepts 
therein laid down. 3d, thxis gotte, that is, gone as it (birth) 
came — ^the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who hoi » that 
doubt \s tbe end, as it is tbe beginning, of wisdooin •, and that 
that which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation 
of them, whether that ‘final close' be conscious immortality, 
or virtual nothingness. Thus the epithet tathagata, so far 
from meaning come (avenu), and implying incarnation, signifies 
the direct contrary, or ‘gone for ever', and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation; and this according to all 
schools, sceptical, theistic, and atheistic.” 

To this I may add the interpretation of the word as given 
by Wilson in his dictionary; — '•'Tathagata, A Gina or Buddha ; 
Tatha, thus ( what really is ), and gata, known, obtained." — 
J. W. L. . , 


* CfioHa'ii /a fun hui. 
t Chmg chi lun. 



ToAaof N .1 pi ku.— Utrth'pbcc of Kcou Icou thsni foo and 
of Kcou aa baa mcou oi foe. 

I’roMcdingl'^cUc^fju }^ln south-east of lUclQWrt of SAe tr</» 
you come to a cjiy nanicil iV.j /i iu (t) It U the birth-place of 
Kfvu /eau There also are Senj! /jri id the 

places where the faiher aad the son held an Idlcrvicw, 
and on the site of the /j/r m hauan are erected totters, 

Proceeding thence lets than yton yjn towards Iho south, 
you come to a cttyjwhlch is the spot where Krou na Aan mtou 
received birili, There loo h we they creeled lowers 
on (he spot where the father and the son held an interview, 
and on that of the /j/r ni kou^n. 

NOTES. 

(t^ iVa ii4.— This place U unhoown.— R. 

- Wilson m discutsing the position of iVa /; Uj, observes 
that with reference to (be succeeding as well as the preceding 
rcMte, it should be to the north df Gorakhpur: but as our 
pilgrim journe>cd In a direction from She rcri 

(Fyaabad, or Oude), it seems more probable that Na pi kia lay 
to the south of that town. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with (he subsequent course of Fa hian to ICapila^ 
vaxlu. Lari mo^ O’r:, as we shall see further on. — W, L. 

(a) Kucu leoa ihtin .The name of one of the Uuddhas 
anterior to Sakya Muni. H b somcihncs spelt ICiou leou sun, 
—a corruption of the Sanscrit Krakuchchanda, — and Is 
interpreted '/ha/ which shonld he vt/errup/eJ or itipprtsseJ;' 
referring to vices and passions which should he so annihilated 
that no trace of them may remain. The >Sfongol3 render 
the name Or/chilvt^ i thdek/chi. This Buddha was born In 
the ninth kalpa of the present cycle, when the life of man was 
reduced to sixty thousand years, and therefore five million 
nine hundred and ninety-two thousand eight hundred years 
ago.* The book entitled ‘the Long Agama,^ brings him down 


FanymntQ i. Book i, 
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to the time when men lived only forty thousand years, - that 
is, two millions of years nearer us. According' to the same 
work he was a brahman of the famiily of Kasyapa/ his father 
was named Li ie, and his mother Shen chi. He dwelt in the 
town An ho (‘peace and concord’), and preached the law 
seated under a tree S/zf li sha { sirisha, acacia sirisa ), and in 
a single assembly effected the salvation of forty thousand 
men. His ‘spiritual supports' were Sa ni and Pi Icon ; his , 
guardian, the supreme conqueror Shen kio isen ( Son of Good 
Intelligence). 

The book of the ‘Proceedings of the Tathagatas’ teaches 
that when good use is made of the prayers and formulas, the 
Bu'idha Krakuchchanda retains himself in space, extending 
his proleciion to all living creatures, expelling sickness and 
all manner of evil, as also demons. To this end the following 
formula is repeated; ( I omit this as it is nearly identical with 
the foregoing, p. i8i, the word Krakuchchanda being 
substituted for Kasyapa. — J. W. L.) 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bodhisattwa 
Akasagarbha ; “Excellent youth ! these dharaim (invocations) 
are such as the Krakuchchanda Buddhas, having the same 
name (as I), in number equal to the sands of the Ganges, as 
ialso the Buddhas of the three times, have taught, and of 
which they have proclaimed the efficacy. If men keep these 
divine formulas, they may be able, even in the last kalpa of 
future time, to establish firmly the worship of the three preci- 
ous (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. As for the 
bhikshus, the bhikshunis, th^ upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly recite and .observe them, they shall expel from 
their visible bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.” 

This is the invocation of Krakuchchanda as given in the 
Sapta Euddha Siofra : “ I adore Krakuchchanda, Lord of the 
Munis, the unequalled Sugata, the source of perfection; born 
at Kshemavati of a family of brahmans reverenced by the 
kings : the life of this treasure of excellence was forty thou- ' 
sand years ; and he obtained at the foot of the Sirisha tree the 
state of Jainendra with the arms of the knowledge which 
annihilates the three worlds." — R. 

(3) K<?ok tta han meou ni Foe, — otherwise K« na hia meoii 
ni, or K/« na hatt-meou ni, in Sanscrit Kanaha Muni. The 
word is interpreted ^golden quietude' ; Kanaka signif)ing gold, 
and marking the external lustre of the personage ; and Muni 
the absence in secluded life of all obstecle to repose.* Others 

* Fan jj minrj i, quoted in the San tsawj Ja sou, B. XXVIIL 


p. 10. 
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ir^nsUlc the woi>\ Anf}‘ ntt bcciu>c this Uuddht 

hid a body of the colour of gold * * * § The Mongols nitni him 
AUan chiJ-iitiht \ Me nritborn in the svorld at (he time 
when immin life was reduced to for(> thousand )cirs, that ij 
to Biy, three millions seven ImitJrcd and fourteen thousand 
one hundred years ago. Ihis personage was a bnhinan of 
the family of Kasyapa^hU father was named Tu /r ( great 
virtue) and his mother bi)r/r (very victorious) He lived 
In the town of Vtrypure^ and under the tree called O t Ixm 
pKa h Mf/r ( 6Vjm5*:r?» /Jews g/j/rrrj/j ) held an assembly 
where he preached this Uw and converted thirty thousand 
men Uis spitiiual supporis/t were S/ur /dun m and Vo /o 
bis guardian was *gutiecfiht nuUituU, ton of tra’-quil 
conoord" Of the meaning of these mystical expressions I am 
ignorant, 

According to the bools of the ‘Procedures of the Talha* 
galas,' when the formulas are properly recited, IvaniLa Miin! 
liuidha sustains himself in apace He extends his protection 
to all 11 mg creatures, expels all maladies, and drives away 
aU evil spirits It U with this purpose that he delivered the 
folio Ting invocations. ( Nearly identical with those given in 
page i8i Kx-i //u ktJ mvt J being substituted for Hu tht pho 
-J W. L) 

After having dnUhed the utterance of these invocations 
the Uuddha Kanaka Muni addressc 1 the Bodhisatlvw Akasa* 
gaibha and said , hxccltcnt young man I if a man or a woman 
endowed with viiiue mccssiiuly repeat these </4ar>2ir (mvoca- 
lions) and observe them, all maladies shall be r moved and 
cured ’ 

Ihe 5 j// 4 DuY/da SloitJ f contains the following Invoca* 
lion to Kanaka Munt ‘I adore Kanaka Mum, sage and 
legiiUlor, freed from tlie blindness of mundane illusions, who 
was born m the city ot heWanina/i ot a race of brahmans 
honored by kings lIis respKndcut person existed thirty 
thousand years Oencroua os the mountain of precious stones, 
he obtained Buddhahood under the tret uJumiarj ” 

The you kouan fot san mt hag assures us that the height 
of Kanaka Muni, was Iwenty five yojanas, and that of his 
aureola thirty , and tlut the light emanating from his body 
extended forty yqjanas. 


* Til chi ton hut, quoted as above 

f Schmidt, Notes sur'Saoang Sttsca, p 306 

X See note 3<y, Chap \\, 

§ Asiat Kes VoJ \VI, p 4^4 
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Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa are denominated 
the Buddhas of the past time. They are the first three of the 
thousand Buddhas, who are to appear in the present Kalpa, 
called the Ka//a of sages ; Sakya Muni is the fourth. Or, 
uniting with these the three Buddhas who appeared in the pre- 
ceding ages, Vipasyi, Sikhi.and Viswabhu, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together as the seven 
Buddhas ; but no sufficient reason has been given for this 
association of the last three Buddhas of the anterior with the 
first four of the present Kalpa. Mr. Schmidt, thinks that “the 
first three are not named in Buddhic works (“indess findet 
man in Buddhaischen Buchern die drei ersten nicht 
genannt. ’’)■*' An error which arises from this, that in books 
which have no reference to any but the present age, they 
begin the series of Buddhas with the first of that Kalpa, 
Krakuchchanda, without ascending to an anterior period. But 
the very work which this savant has translated negatives his 
own observation ; for Sanang Setsen mentions St 7 i/u and 
Viswahhu. 


% 

Mr. Hodgson thinks that we cannot doubt the historical 
existence of the six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni ;t ' 
Mr. Wilson on the other hand thinks their real existence 
questionable.!: To judge this matter merely from the? 'bf 
ous accounts of them that have reached us, there nee nese 
doubt upon the subject. Another point well wort.V‘pa of 
sideralion is the succession of the four Buddhasjpreci- 
distribution in the four yugas. “ It is well worthy the ' 
says Mr. Hodgson, “ that according to the mosP shall 


from 


ancient ^scriptures, the succession of the se'^ 
fills the entire duiation of time : the two fi\ 
ferred to the '^aiya yuga ; the next two to the *¥ the 
ceeding to the dwapara : Sakya and the. future of the 
Lords of the present age." This is a Brahmajm? horn 
inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of' ^7 the 
not to be found in orginal works, where the 'succe?o- 
Buddhas is exhibited in a very different manner, t.he 
repeating here what I have said elsewhere, the following ^ 
will recall the principal features of this fantastic chronc-.M 
which appear subject to no variation among Buddhist nations'." 


* Notes on Sanang Setsen, p, 306. 
-j- As. Res. XV I. p. 445. 

J . Ibid. p. 455. 
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Kalpi of ^^7 At>on]fu\ous UuJdbas. 

Wonders. Vip4syi, 9^SiIi Uuddiu* 

1000 UudJh.-is. Sikhl, do. 

Vitw&bbu, loooth and last Ouddtu of that age. 

Kalpa of aagei IKrakuchchanda, tst Uuddha of Ibis period, 
(tbopresentage). Kanaka Muni, ad do. 

loco Buddhas. Kisyapa. ^d do. 

Sakya Muni. 4ih do. 

|MaiUexa, (future). 

;'J95 future Buddhas. — R. 

The foltntving observations o» this highly curious and Ini' 
porunt subject by the late Honorable Mr. Tumour are to a 
propos, that no apology Is necessary for their Introduction in tbit 
place. "It is an Important point connected With the Buddbis* 
Ucal creed, sa)t Mr. Tumour, which (as far as lam aware) 
has not been noliecJ by any other wnter, that the ancient 
history, as well as the schettio of the telisious Buddhistf, ve 
both represented to have been exclusively developed by 
revelation. Between the manifestation of one Buddha and the 
of his tuccessor two periods are represented to Inter* 
page -the fust is called the Ouddbaularo or Buddbot'padq, 
.>be interval betnecn the manifestation of one Buddha 
After epoch when his religion becomes extinct. The age 
the liiidddve now live it the Buddhot-pado of Goutoo. His 
gaibha atuas destined to endure 5000 years, of which 3380 
endowed ipasied away (A. D 1S37} since his death, and abao 
lions) and tOnic. The second is the AbuddhoUpado, or the 
cured/* "U the epochs when the religion revealed by ono 
The 5b//i>ncs extinct and another Buddho appears, and 
tion to Ksn^evelaiion, the doctrines of the Buddhistical faith. 
iegitUtor, fr* be practicable, within the limits which I must 
was born bribe for tnyiclf, to enter into an elucidation of the 
honored Pus term assigned to an AbuddhoUpado, or to 
thousan*^ the changes which tho creation is stated to undergo 
he obu that term. SuQicc it to say, that during that period, not 
TWoes the religion of each preceding Buddha become 
of Kct, but tbe recollection and record of all preceding 
v>ents are also lost. These subjects arc c.xplained in various 
portions of the Pitakattaya, but m too great detail to admit of 
my quoting those passages in this place. 

*'liy this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed 
to tl^e mystiilcalion m which the Buddhistical creed has in- 
volved all the historical data contained in Its literature, an« 
tcrior to the advent of Gotamo, while in the Hindu literature 
there appears to be no such limitation ; inasmuch as Professor 
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Wilson ill his analysis of the Puranas, from which (except- 
ing the Raja Taranigini) the Hindu historical data are chiefly 
obtained, proves that those works are, comparatively, of 
modern date. The distinguishing characteristics, then, 
between the Hindu and Buddhisticaf historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ; — that the mystification of 
Hindu data is protracted to a period so modern that no part 
of them is authentic, in reference to chronology ; and that 
there fabulous character is exposed by every gleam of light 
thrown on Asiatic history, by the histories of other countries, 
and more especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, 
at the periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian and 
Mahomedan conquests ; while the mystification of the 
Buddhistical data ceased a century at least prior to B. C. 588, 
when prince Siddhato attained Buddhahood, in the character 
of Gotamo Buddho. According to the Buddhistical creed, 
therefore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, anterior to Gotama’s advent, are based on his revelation. 
They are involved in absurdity as unbounded as the mystifica- 
tion in which Hindu literature is enveloped.” 

A firm belief in the predecessors of Buddha must have 
been general at a very early period ; and it is not a little 
curious to observe that at the time of Fa hian's transit, the 
heretical followers of Devadatta ‘‘honored the three Foes of 
the past time,” that is, Krakuchchanda, Kanaka Muni, and 
Kasyapa ; but placed no faith in Sakya Singh, to whose im- 
postures alone these owed their mythological existence. — • 
J.W.L. 


f 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Town ofKei’ wei lo’ wei.— The King’s Field.— Birth of Foe. 

Thence proceeding easterly qxiq yeou yan (i) you come to 
the town of K^i’ xvei lo' wei.^z) In this town there are neither 
king nor people ; it is literally a vast solitude. There are only 
ecclesiastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the 
site of the ancient palace of the king JPe IsijigXs) ^hd it is here 
that they made a representation of the Prince and mother, 
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uken at the moment Nvhen the Pnnee seated onavrhito 
elephant entered the womb of the ht{er(.|) 

the place where the Pilnce issued from the town 
by the eastern gale , al that where, at th? sight of a 
stek man.fs) he caused hts chariot to turn and retraced 
his way; everywhere they have erected lowers. At the 
place where wli(t>) contemplated the Fnuce , at that 
where sVau r/b and others struck the elephant, m that 
where they drew the bow, (7) the arrow of which proceeding 
to the south-west enleted the ground at the distance of thirty 
//, and cause a spring of water to Issue ( arranged by men of 
aflertimes in the form of wcUs from which diinking water Is 
supplied to iraveUers) ; at that where Foe, after having obtain- 
ed the doctrine, (S) came back to visit (he king his father , 
at that where the five hundred sons of the em- 

braced monastic life and paid homage to Veouph it, (,10) At 
tne place where the earth trembled in six ways, 11) at the 
the place where Foe preached In favour of the gods, the kings 
of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the king bis father 
could not approach the assembly , at the ptace where Ta' at 
/ou gave a 5 'rn^ iia /i(r3) m alms to Foe, who was seated 
facing the east under a iVr It^u /iu(i3) tree, which exists still , 
in the place where the king Lieau it destroyed the family of 
the Sbak)as,(t4) which had first attained the rank of Stu Iho 
•wan ,(15) (in all those places) they have erected lowers which 
sull remain 

To the north east of the town, at the distance of several 
liy is the Royal kicld Here Is the place where the Prince, 
under a tree, watched the labourers (16) To the cast of the 
town fifty h is the Royal Garden ,(17) tins garden bears the 
name of /ia/r The Xat/pfiS) having entered the tank 
to bathe, came out therefrom by the northern gate , she pro- 
ceeded twenty steps, took m her hand the branch of a tree, 
and turning to the east gave birth to the Prince. Fallen to 
the ground, the Prince made seven steps Two kings of the 
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dragons washed his body.^it)) On the site o£ this ablution 
they have made a well ; and it is at this well, as also at the 
tank where the washing took place, that the ecclesiastics are 
in the habit of drawing the water they drink. There are, for 
all the Foes, four places determined from all eternity ; the 
first is that where they accomplish the doctrine ;(2o) the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of the law the third, 
where they preach the law, (21 'i where they hold discussions, 
and subdue the heretics 1(22) the fourth where they re- 
descend from the heaven of Tao whither they ascend 

to preach the law in favor of their molher.(24) The other 
places are those of sundry manifestations called forth by 
circumstances. The kingdom of Kra’ rvd lo’ xud is a great 
solitude ; the people are scattered, and white elephants and 
lions are to be apprehended on the roads, so that one may 
not travel there without precaution. 

Travelling five yeouyan towards the east from the place 
where Foe was born, you come to the kingdom of Lan mo. 

NOTES. 


(1) One yojana . — About one league and a third. 

(2) KzV wei lo' loei . — It must certainly be by an error 

of the press that the third syllable of this name has been 
suppressed in the Weji hian tlioimg khao, where we read K.ia 
wei’ wei ; a fault recurring elsewhere. The Mongols write 
Kabilik, and the author of the Tarikk khatayeh, Kiapilavi. 
The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render 
it liia pi lo ; some by mistake interpreting the word 
bmefice 7 tl ] others, more exactly, lawny. The significa- 
tion of the word Kapilavasiii cannot be a matter of doubt, 
since vve possess the Tibetan translation Ser s’kyai g’ji 
(the deep yelow soil) or Ser s’kyai (the town of 

the deep yellow). Sdr s’kyai signifies deep yellow or tawny, 
kapila in Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated 
herrnit Kapila, who gave the founders of the kingdom of 
Kaptla the ground upon which they erected their' town, as will 
be seen in note 9 of this chapter. The author who spells 

•this word most correctly is Hiuan ihsang •, he renders it Kie 
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pt h fa St (ou* Ihc cxici tnnscrlpiton of KiptlavasiUjOi 
Hiaptla i/ /A j ot Tili 'voik*! Iho Burmese write the word 
Kapild^at , the MAincse K or Kidila pal the 

Sinshaiesc, Kif ioiilrai , ami the Kepaiese Kapil tpur 

The kingdom of Kipji i »s mmiione 1 bv- Jljtj/ain» hn under 
ine nime of A'a // li InthcaiUcIc /////r, he says “In the 
5ih of the years Yuan Aw, m the rergn of the etnperor Wen 
tt of the Soung (4aS ADI lu au king of Kr t pi li m Thtan 
elm, sent an cinbass) to the cinpeior It conveyed a fetter 
and presents consisting of diamond luigs bridle rings of gold 
and rare animals amongst nhlch here n red and a wh tt.- 
parroquet Undci the emperor /r of iht smie d>nasty, 

the second of the years 7Adi cAi (A D 466) Kuz pih again 
sent an ambissador to China beating tributi. f 

The Ly tai h siu also mmnons an embassy from the kmg 
of Kra/r A tn the veir 4iS of our era adding thit the letter 
to the emperor was conceived altogether m itic stylu of the 
sermons of Quddha t 

The editors of the great gcograplmnt colkciion entitlud 
I /tan, speaking of /«>/u w« /ou say that the name 
was formerly written erroneously Kra pi h wet and that this 
country t\as situated on the frontier of Mid>lndia , but they 
appear to liave remained m doubt whether the Kta wet h vei 
of Fa hian, and the K;c pt /a fa ton {ouo\ Hiujn thsang, 
were identical , so that after having insened m its appropriate 
place the quotation from the Foe koue kl referring to the 
former rumc, (hey have referred elsewhere (he chapter of the 
Si >u cAr, applicable to (he second. But then they have omit 
tea to transcribe this chapter , an omission most unforunato 
for U8, as we ate thus deprived of sundry points of compari^ion 
of the utmost Impaitance fur the elucidation of the portion 
of Fa hain s narrative at present before us 

I believe that I was the first to point out the error of the 
common opinion that Sakya Muni was born in Magadha or 
South Behar In a note which I appended to ihc French 
translation of Mr Wilson's Police of three Suddkisl works, 
inserted in the Nouveau journal Asiatique for 1831 p 103 
1 observed, "Ic is not very easy to mdicite with precision the 


• B LXXV 

f See WcK han ihounj Utao B CCCWXVIll p 15 ind 
piantitat{,B LXVH art 5 Notice of the tutf^doni of Kia pi li 
p I taken from the History of the t andi/aii 
X Lj iai U i u,B \LV1 p 350 
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site of Kapilavaski or KapUapur, According to Chinese 
accounts, it would appear that this town was situated |n the 
north of India, in the country of Ayodhia or Oude. ^ 

All our ides of the country- of Sakya Sinha led us to search 
for it further to the north, in the country at present named 
Oude, and anciently Ayodhya.” 

According to the K.ah gyur, or great collection of Buddhist 
works translated into Tibetan, the town of Kapila or K.apila- 
vasHi, was situated in Kosala, or the Oude of our times. At 
the time of Sakya’s birth the greater part of central India was 
i.ubject to the kings of Magadha, and for this reason the coun- 
try of Kosala in which Kapila was situated, was considered as 
belonging to Magadha, to which it was probably tributary. 
At all events, Magadha was the scene of the earliest labours 
of Sakya Muni, and there is less wonder that many Buddhists 
have referred the birth of their legislator to Magadha 
also.* 

The Tibetans assert that Kapila was near to Mount Kailas, 
(denomination which must here extent to the whole Himala- 
yan chain) and upon the river Bhagirathi, which is the upper 
Ganges, or on the Rohmi, which is not to be confounded 
with that known at present by the same name, one of the 
affluents of the Gandak. Kapila must moreover be close to 
the frontier of Nepal, since according to Buddhist legends, 
when the Sakyas were expelled from their own country, they 
retired to ,the former place. The Chinese chronology of the 
Buddhist, patriarchs places it indeed to the south-west of 
Nepal,! and according to another Buddhist narrative the 
country of Benares, was situated to the south of that of IQa 
wei lo wet ; X pi lo is placed in the Chinese map of 
Hindoostan, given in the Japanese Encyclopedia, to the 
north of Benares, and the kingdom of Ayti tho (Ayodhya) of 
of Ydao changmi and Kzao m lo (Kosala). Thus, as far as 
we can gather from a map confusedly compiled from the 
notions of Chinese. travellers, Kapila should be north of 
Benares, north-east of that part of the province of Oude which 
constituted the kingdom of Rama ; and thus far its position 
is confirmed by the narrative of Fa hian. From Kanouj our 
author travelled south-east to reach Kosala \ he pursued 
the same direction, then that of east to arrive at 
Kapila. According to this indication and that of the Kah 


* J. A. S. Vol. I, p 7. 
t Japan. Encyclop Jtau. B. LXIV. p. 37. 
X Yuan hian lioui, B. CCXVI, p, 6. 



quoieii above, ihis tovvnsboufd bo situated on (he banks 
<tl the rUcr Robinj, or Rohcin, which flows from the moun- 
tains of Nepal, unites with the Mahanzda, and falls into the 
Rapti below the present town of Goruckporc Thus we may 
consider the birth-place o! Uuddha as a well ascwlamcd 
point. z' ' 

InbUiiwnen HuJJum, hU Hodgson saySihat Kapila- 
vaslu was situated near to 6*a//^u following par- 

ticulars regarding the laitcr name arc trom \WUon 'a Dictionary ; 
"Sagar the ocean To bathe the bones of para's 6o ooo sons, 
the Ganges is said to have been led by Blngiralha, his great- 
grcalgrandson, to the ocean, at a place bow called Ganga 
bagar," — Kl. ffhe story is given at lengW^^ the KirAnr* 
Purofui, Wilson's iranslalcon p ^77 — 379 — -j^. L ) 

The exact position of Kapilavastu is one of Ihe desiderata 
In the geography of ancient India, which may pLsstbly yet be 
ascertained by local enquiries, assisted by tb^toule ot our 
pilgrim, and the incidenul notices to be fouodfyin Tibetan 
and Pali books. According to the J)ul ta, it wis situated 
near Kailat, on the BAagira//tt, or as elsewhere sta(cd, on the 
J^aitrti river.* Professor Wilson tn his account of* tthc Poe 
kue ki, observes, ‘that Kapilavastu must have been situ <tted 
to the eastward, somewhere near the hills separating Nepsvl 
from Gotakpur, it being described as situated on the Rohini, 
a mounuln stream which ts one of the feeders of the Raptl 
The Itineraries of Fa hian and lliouan thsing show that the 
position was accurately described, and that Kapila or Kapila- 
vastu, the birth-place ot Sakya, was situated north of Gorakh- 
pur, near where the branches of the Rapti Issue from the 
hills "t 

This docs not appear to me so clear however That por- 
tion of Hiouan' thsang’s Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is 
unfortunately omitted m the copy of the Pian fhan accessible 
to the learned French editors , and if we trace F't hian’s course 
from wti or Fyzabad, we shall find that the direction is 
south-easterly , which, making every allowance for the loose 
and general way m which the bearings arc enunciated, would 
bring us to the south, and certainly not to the north, of the 
Gorakhpur This would place Kapilavastu on the banks of 
the Gogra, or even on the Ganges That it was situated on 
the bank of a navigable stream, we have the authority of the 
Rajavali, whatever that be worth t In the same work we have 

• Sec Wilson, Abstract of the Dul-ia, J . 1 . S Vol Ip? 
t / if b, Vol V p X34. 

J Upham, bacicd and Hut booki of Ce<jlon, Vol II p. 177 
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in Magadbsi the ^<yanj of (hal part of h!i route could not 
greatly exceed 4 tnilca (see CapL Klttoc. Oniht rouiefpfa 
iLjft /ir*’uj;h Vt/:ar ). ^ 1 . S. VoL XVI. p. 954 *) 'vbllc in 
other pans of hit iiinciar/ ihe )oj3na inuil teptetent 
double that di&uncc, or c\cn more. If ve lake 4 miles as 
the average equivalent of ihe )Ojana in IJagadha, the distance 
of KapiUvasiu Item najagtiha uiH he about 340 ; and deduct- 
ing onC'fifih or one>sixih for the auiuositici of the route, 
vre shall have the direct distance i<)0 or rco miles. This 
«ouId coincide uetf enough with Fa hian's account, and 
make the site of Kapilavastu orv the Gogra south or south- 
west of Gorakhpur : a position v^hich will be further con* 
hrened bp tracing our pitgrtm'c course retrogrcsslrclj from 
/^Ai tAt U. Sec n»jr note on the locahrp. of that town, Chap. 
XXV. when the present subject will be retumed.—J. W. h. 

(3) 2 At kbig ft This was the najjje of Sakya 

Muni's father; it signihec in Chinese tr.^tre intil purt, Ue 
is sotnelimes named /bn tvcnj:,or Uht kinf^ -xho tats 

pure foc’i,' It is the uanslaiion of the bansctti **Sudhodana.''^ 

I subioin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. 
Tbo Chinete and Pali isames are in luilcs. the latter preceded 
by a P ; the Tibetan and Mongo! are in roman leticri, the 
falter beioB dfsiitiguished by an M. 
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Si iha to, in Sanscrit Siddharta, is the prince who, having 
obtained the rank of Buddha, was called Sakya Muni. 1 he 
Chinese portion of the above table is taken chiefly from the 
Loui shall san ihsai thou hocu B. IX. p. 3. — Kl. 

(4) In the rmmb 0/ his il/o//ier.-~When Sakya Muni, yet a 
Bodhisattwa in the heaven Tushita, was about to become incar- 
nate in the womb of his mother Maha maya, spouse of the 
king Suddhodana, he mounted a white elephant with six tusks 
and entered the body of his mother in the form of a five 
coloured pencil of light. The white elephant bears the name 
Arajavartan^ that is to say, the spotless zuay. — Kl. 

In addition to the Chinese illustration of the incarnation 
of Sakya hluni copied from the original, I give one taken 
from a fine piece of Hindu sculpture in the Asiatic Society’s 
museum, to show the difference of style adopted by the artists 
of these two nations in handling the same subject, — W. L. 

(5) At the sight of a sick man , — According to the great 
Japanese Encyclopedia and other legends which I have had 
it in my power to consult, it was in issuing not by the eastern, 
but by the southern gate, that Sy tha (in Sanscrit Siddha, or 
Sarvartha Siddha, ‘he who produces salvation’) fell iri with 
the sick man. The legend ^of the life of Sakya Muni, while 
he was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thing. 

Siddha, while yet in his paternal home, was ever sad and 
thoughtful. To divert his attention, his father married him 
to the princess Kieou i (Kachana) daughter of Shun kio (Suva 
buddha) king of Siu pho foe (Suprabuddha). This alliance, 
however, did not restore traquilliiy to the soul of his son. 
He was married to other wives of exquisitic beauty ; one 
named ^All praisd (Sarvastuti) and the other, 'Ever joyous 
(Sadananda). These three wives of Siddha had each twenty 
thousand damsels in their service, all beautifully formed 
and lovely as the nymphs of heaven. The king, his father, 
adderssing Kieou i and the others, said to them ; “The prince 
hath now sixty thousand women to entertain him with their 
music and to tend upon him ; is he happy and joyous?” They 
anwered him ; “The prince is from morn till eve occu- 
pied with subtle studies and the doctrine ; he dreams neither 
of desire nor of joy.” The’ king, downcast at this news, sum- 
moned his ministers to cousult anew. He stated to them how 
the pains he bad taken in behalf of the prince were thrown 
away ; that neither wealth nor beauty could attract him from 
his pursuits *, no pleasure delighted him. “Is this then what 
A t hath said ?” he added. The Ministers replied ; “Since 
sixty thousand damsels and all the pleasures of the world 
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htut I) Id h»m ln^el lo »u»Jv am) 

(ificd )i:« {hmighu ircm itsc iloctraic/' Tbcicupun lUc Ling 
cofriraamlcJ {hat ibe \thne ahouhJ Juvc) lo ohtcnc. The 
*4.1 j 20 ba*o been long aecluilcJ In the 
mlJt; of mjr palace, am) t long to go abroad and Inform 
mjricll of that *»}}icii cKcople* mf iboughtf." Tho kJrtg 
Utued a n:anda:o throjgboul bis kingdom, that uherever the 
prince >hou)J go, the roada am) the atreeii fhould he a^ept 
and vatrret), lhat perfume* ahoulJ bo buinr, arid upeatrlea 
and daga and canopira hung up. The order waa executed ; 
ali waa purtf.cd arid adorned, Tbo prince, aiterjdrd b/» 
ihcuund chariouand a ihouaind fiortcmctr, went forth from 
the toirn b/ the eaitcrn gate. Then a god of tbo cUai of 
of Sutra*, earned A*Jf> /ii da /a. to ccnCrm the prince the 
choice nf a tcllglou) career, and to help him In emancipating 
blmiclf from dealret inflamed like three po>sonoui Srea !n the 
tett paiti, iho«<tc<i doan the teatcr of the la^r to extInguUh 
tUeae ropoUoned ilisncf. tlo acccrdm;l)r trantlormcd him* 
a$lf into an a;c(l man. and aat dcurn l-y tha roaJiide: hit 
heal vhite; hli teeth fallen att*/ ; hliaklmUccid and his 
face terinklcd ; h«i ilcaU dried up ; hii back hent ; the anicu- 
lationi of hla frame pramlncni: the e>et <*aiei)r ; hit nomdt 
running ; hit bteathing *bmi and dithcuU . hit ikirt darkened ; 
hit head and handi Uembling; hU frame and members 
emtdaled an) shaky; defntmed an) naked, he eshibiled 
himveU tet up in thii place, 'lire pince atked, ‘‘Who It tbit 
man f” “He it an old man,* replied the attendanlt. *’And 
«hat Is an e/J man f'* again atked the prince. *‘lt ii one who 
liatb liaed many jeart, whose urgaot arc worn out, whose form 
ia changed, whose colour hath faded, whose rcipiraiion it 
fctble, tihose strcoglU it exhausted. Ifo no longer digeua 
what he eat*. Uil ioiula become worn out ; If ho would lie 
down or lit, ho cannot do to widiout the ataitunco of others, 
flu ejet are dim, hit cart dulf. fn turning round, he forgets 
ail, if he apeait, it it to complain or mourn. That it wbai 
«cfCa//a<io/<f man/” '/Vr« dfstruted prince rcplfed : "/f 
man, b/ being born in the world, It thus exposed! to the 
wretchedness of old age. none but fooli would desire to be 
so I What satisfaction it there fnitf Uelngs that are born 
in springtime, dry up and wither in autumn and winter! Ohf 
ago comes hke a llghting^flash; what Is there that should 
aiuch u» to the body ?” And he uttered the following ; 
**l)y old age the colour becomes faded and loses its freshnest, 
the skin relaxes, and (he back becomes bent ; death approach* 
cs and haunts us. In old age (he body changes and may be 
compared to an old chgriot, The law can expel this blttcraess. 
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Our whole strength should be applied . to ^study the 
means of subjecting our desires. When the days and the 
nights are ended, we should be deligent and resolute. In- 
stability is the reality of the world. If every faculty be not 
applied to it, we fall into darkness. Study must light the 
lamp of the spirit ; let us of ourselves choose and follow 
knowlege and avoid every uncleanness. Contract no impurity. 
Take the torch, and examine the world and the doctrine.” 
The prince then turned his chariot and went back. His 
sorrow increased yet more ; and the pain he experienced in 
thinking that all without exception are subject to this grevious 
misfortune, deprived him of every happiness. The king 
asked of the attendants wherefore the prince who had but 
just issued for an excursion had so quickly returned ? _ They 
answered, that on the road he had fallen in with an aged 
man, the sight of whom so afflicted him, that not being able 
to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to the palace, and^dis- 
tressed himself with the thought of longevity. 

“Shortly after he would again go forth. The king caused 
publish throughout the kingdom that the prince would again 
go abroad, and forbade that any foul or indecent object 
should be found on the roads. The prince then ascended 
his chariot and issued by the south gate of the town. The 
god counterfeited a sick man and stood by the way-side. His 
body was emaciated and his belly swollen up. His skin yellow 
and fevered. He coughed and groaned. He had pains in all 
his joints. From his nine orifices issued a bloody liquid. His 
eyes distinguished no colours. His ears heard no sounds. 
His breathing was short. His hands and feet struggled with 
empty space. He called his father and his mother, and 
clung grievously to his wife and his son. The prince de- 
mandeda Who is this i" The attendants replied, “ It is a 
sick man.” The prince again asked, “ And what is a sick 
man ?” “ Man, they replied, is formed of the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air. Every element hath a hundred 
and one maladies that follow each other successively. When 
the four hundred and four maladies are produced together, 
an extreme cold, an extreme heat, an extreme hunger, an ex- 
treme satiety, an extreme thirst, and extreme quenching are 
experienced ; all times being disturbed, the vicissitude of 
sleeping and walking is lost ; and it is thus that he hath got 
this sickness.” The prince sighted, and said : “I am in the 
richest and most prosperous condition, such as the world 
honors. Meat and drink abound for my mouth. I can yield 
myself up to my caprices, and when no longer able to exer- 
cise my understanding upon myself, I shall fall sick too. 
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Wiul dincrcnco wilt ihcre then be bciwixi this man and me ?” 
He then pronounccit ihU saitu *. '*How ff*U a tUiuff is the 
body I U is formed of (our clemcaU and hath nine impure 
and disgusiin^onfices. ItUsubicctto the torments of old 
age and sickness'; even when born again among the gods 
it IS subj'Ct to instability. Born among men, it is scourged 
with diseases. I regard the body as a drop of rain ! What 
saltsfacUon is there in the world V* Then the prince returned 
to his palace, pondering how without^ exception all are 
subject to grievous misfoitune The king enquired of the 
attendants how the pniicc fell himself during the promenade ? 
Tbev replied tlut having falicn in with a sick man, the sight 
nuuld tong deprive the prince of all happiness. 

''Shortly alierwards, he would go ioiUt again. The king 
issued an edict to the cilect that when the prince should go 
abroad, the ground should be cleared and no impurity 
should come near his route. flc issued by the western 
gate of the town. The god tmtisformcd himself in 
a coipse which they were caroiug out of the town. The 
relatives of the deceased followed the tchicle sobbing and 
weeping, compiasntng to beaten of their loss and eternal 
separation. 'Hie piiuee asked, "Wnai is this I'hey 
replied, *Tc is a cotpsc.” The former again asked, ‘‘And 
what IS that/* The aitendams rc(ilicd, ' it is the end. The 
soul hath dcpaitcJ. The (our elements are now about to 
dissipate. The senshive soul and the spirit, being no longer 
in eqiiilihrlum, the air passes away and entirely cc-ises, the 
fjte kg extinguished, and the body becomes cold. Air having 
dtpaitcd fust, and afterwards fire, the soul and the undcr- 
siandiug disvpiiear. The members elongate and stifTen, 
Titeru is noiliiiig mote to recognise. At the end of ten dnjs 
the llcsh. decays, the blood flows, the belly swells, puirilles, 
and becomes (end ; there is nothing there to lake. Tlfe body 
IS filled with worms which devour it. Tkie nerves and the 
veins arc destroyed by putrefaction ; the atticuhtions arc 
disjointed and the bones dispersed. Thu skull goes one 
way, the spine, thu ribs, the arms, ihu legs, ihu feet and liands, 
each another. The birds that fly, thu beasts Hut walk, 
assemble to devour them. Gods, dragons, demons, genii, 
emperors and kings, people, the poor, the rich, the noble, 
,the plebeian,— none .ife exempt from this calamity.” The 
prince gave a long sigh, and said In verse, “When I con- 
template old age, sickness and death, I groan over human 
life and its instability I It is even so in my own person. 
This body is a perishable thing ; but the soul hath no form. 
Under the falsc^semblance of death, it is re-born ) Its crimes 
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and its good works are not dispersed. It is not a single - 
generation that comprises its beginning or its end. Its 
duration is prolonged by ignorance and lust. It is thence 
that it obtains grief and joy. Though the body die, the soul 
perisheth not. It is not ether, it is not in the sea, it entereth 
not into mountains and rocks. There is no place in the 
world where there is exemption from death.” Thereupon 
the prince turned his chariot and proceeded hack to the 
palace, pondering sadly how all living beings are subject 
to old age, sickness, and death. He was so distressed chat 
he eat none. The king enquired - if the prince had been 
cheerful during his excursion. They answered that he fell 
in with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years. 

A little while, and again he desired to go abroad, and 
his beautiful chariot issued by the northern gate. The god 
again transformed himself and became a Samanean. He 
had the costume of the law, carried a begging-pot, and walked 
afoot, considering carefully and not casting his looks aside. 
The prince enquired, “Who is that man ?’’ They answered, 
“A Samanean.’' “And what is a Samanean ?” “Samaneans ' 
are those who practice the doctrine and quit their houses, 
their wives, and their children. They renounce all tender 
desires ; they suppress the six affections ; they observe the 
precepts, and by quietude, having attained simplicity of 
heart, extinguish all impurity. He that practises simplicity 
of heart, is denominated Arhan. Tne Arhan is the true man. 
Sounds and colors cannot soil him. Rank cannot prevail 
with him. He is immovable as the earth. He is delivered 
from affliction and pain. Living 'or dead, he is master of 
himself.” The prince exclaimed, “How excellent ! there 
is no happiness like this 1” He then pronounced a Gatha, " 
signifying, “Oh grief ! he who possesses this life of affliction 
is subject to the pains of old age, of sickness, and of death. 
The soul returns to the road of sin and experiences . all 
manner of painful agitations. Nevertheless it may extinguish 
all evils ; birth, old age, sickness, and death are driven away ; 
enter no more upon the circle of the affections and obtain 
eternal salvation by extinction.” Thereupon the prince 
caused his chariot to be turned, and went back so sad that 
he was unable to eat. The king enquired of his attendants, ' 
“The Prince hath been once,, moire abroad ; are his spirits 
more cheerful ?” The attendants answered— -“On the road 
he met a Samanean, who has redoubled his sadness and his 
contemplative disposition. He thinks neither of meat nor 
of drink.” At this the king became violently enraged, and 
raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the jnterdictiQn 
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agaiott Sludging the docuine, and commanded that If tho 
prince again went abroad, every ono of evil augury whom 
he should fall in with should be punished or put to death. 
He then convoked his mlmstcri, and commanded them to 
deliberate on the best meani ot preventing the prince frona 
going forth In quest of the decline.** These then arc what 
the Ouddhhii call the Jour rtalUia recognised by Sakja 
Muni, when issuing fioni the gales of the town; namely, old 
jiclmsi, dealA, and the final disioluliott of the atoms of 
tht Kl. 

(6) In l.he plactt xohtrt A r.— The Tao tsu, called by 
Chinese authors A i, is In Sanscrit /apnsvi, or the ascetic who 
leads an austere life. It is under this name that there Is 
mcmion of his visit to. the infant Buddha in a very curious 
inscription in the ^iag.lh Ungusge, found in a cave near 
Chiuagong.f 

A i, or Tapasvt Muni, Is. according to Geprgl, called 
/r/f« (‘the great mm who acts according to 
the doctrine^) in Tibetan works. (This aged hermit is des- 
cribed in a legend which is scarce worth repetition here, as 
having recognised the birth of Uuddha by supernatural 
signs, and proceeded by flight from a distant solitude to the 
Royal palace, fic there beholds the child, and described all 
the bodily perfections which vvere supposed to have distin* 
gulshcd the Buddha. The legend ii extracted from the S^in 
t Ikfi, U. L.XXVIII. pp 17—19 o.— J. W. L. 

(7) Drau Iht Tbc Japanese Chronology places this 
event in (he year Kouei hai, which is the 60th of the XXXVth 
cycle, or 1018 B. C. 

On the occasion ot the maniage of Zxdiharla with the 
princess ArV(?« r, the king /V directed Me to inti- 
mate to the prince that he must publicly exhibit his rare 
talents. '^y<ou Iho having received thii order, proceeded to 
intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have imme- 
diate proof of the prince’s knowledge of the lUes and of 
music, he must forthwith proceed to the theatre. The prince 
then proceeded with Ytou iho (Udd^, Nan tho (Nando,) Thla 
Iho (Devadatta), A nan (Ananda), and others to the number of 
500, having in their hands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music and the requisites for tlie practice 
of archery. As they were about to issue from the town, 
there stood an elephant before tbe gate. 'The powerful Thiao 


Shin i i!a», B. UCC. 

At. Rcsearehcif II. p. 383. 
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tha happened to be in advance, and seeing the elephant on 
the road, struck him a blow with his fist so that the elephant 
fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately 
drew him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, 
asked of his attendants “Who has killed this elephant without 
an object?"' They replied “ Thiao tha killed him.” Who 
drew him aside ? “ Nan tho.” The Bodhisattwa, endowed 
with a compassionate heart, dragged the elephant and raised 
him up outside the town. The elephant was raised from 
death and restored to life as before. Thiao tha having 
arrived at the theatre attacked the athletes ; not one of these 
could resist him. All the most famous wrestlers were over- 
thrown and put to shame. The king enquired of his atten- 
dants, “ Who is this conqueror?” They replied, Thiao tha. 
The king then said to Nan tho, “ Thou and Thiao tha must 
wrestle together." Nan tho having received the command, 
closed with Thiao tha and handled him so that he became 
quite insensible. He recovered by degrees on being sprink- 
led with water. The king again asked who was the conqueror, 
and was informed that Nan tho was he. The king then com- 
manded Nan tho to wrestle with the prince; but Nan tho 
replied, “ My elder brother is like mount Sumeru. and I but 
a grain of mustard seed ; I am not his match,” and withdrew, 
excusing himself. Next came the trial of archery. First an 
iron target was placed at the distance of lo li, and so on to 
seven targets. The shafts of the most renowned archers went 
no further than the first target. Thiao tha having drawn, shot 
beyond it and reached the second. Nan tho surpassed this, 
and pierced through the third. The other archers being 
unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all the bows of those 
who had shot before him ; not one was equal to his strength. 
The king then said to his attendants, “My ancestors possess'^d 
a bow which is now in the temple of the gods ; go, bring it.” 
They went to fetch the bow, which required two men to carry. 
No man in that assembly could lift it. When the prince shot 
with it, the twang of the string was heard forty li. The bent 
^w hurled the shaft so as to pass through the seven targets. 
He shot again, and the arrow having passed the targets pierc- 
h caused a spring of water to gush forth. At 

the third shot he pierced the seven targets and reached the 
mountains of the iron girdle. The whole assembly wondered 
at this unheard of prodigy. All who had come to partake in 
the sports were overcome, and returned confounded. There 
still the Aiug' q/" Stro//^ Meu, who came- last of all. His 
strength was extreme : nothing in the whole world could 
surpass his courage and ferocity. He pretended that Thiao 
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tha and Nan tho Avere no matches for him, and that he would 
only measure hU strength with the prince. All who had been 
conquered longed for some one to avenge them : they leapt 
for joy, and said lo the Ktng'o! Strong Men, ” Prince, as your 
strength is incomparable in the world, come and prove it, 
and bear off the victory.” Themselves, highly delighted, 
{ollowed to assist in his engagement with the prince. Thiao 
tha and Nan tho animated the courage of the latter, atTd would 
themselves have first combatted the King of Strong Men, but 
they said, ‘'This is not human strength; it is thatoKhe 
demon of death. If thou triumph not, Oh prince, what, 
disgrace will be yours !*' The king learning this, deemed 
the prince too young, and from habitual sadness, too delicate. 
All who came to assist at the fight, spoke of the moment as 
come when the prince was to be vanquished. The King of 
Strong Men stamped the earth with his foot, and boldly raised 
his arms and stretched forward his hands. He advanced to 
seize the prince; but in that instance the latter caught him 
and threw him to the ground. The earth trembled. The 
entire assembly dispersed, moie confounded than before, 
and suddenly disappeared. The prince having thus obtained 
complete victory, ' the bells were rung, the drums beaten, and 
and amidst vocal and Instrumental music he mounted his 
horse and returned to the palace.”*— R. 

(8) Where Fae obtained the deetrine . — ^The Japanese chro- 
nology, entitled Wa ian kwo to fen nen gakf oxin—no tsou 
places this event in the year Kcurer wti^ which is the aoth of the 
XXVlI cycle, corresponding with the 4lh of the reign of Mou 
wang of the dynasty of the Chou, and 998 B. C. Buddha was 
then in his twenty-ninth year. The Mongol history of Sanang 
setsen states that “in the year Ping of the Ape, Buddha 
attained his twenty-ninth year, and being before the truly holy 
tower, he, of his own free will embraced the ecclesiastic 
condUlon.’'t 

The Fa yuan ckxi tin says ; "The place where the Tatha- 
fgita. C^Qu. Ia4 ohtainfifi xhn. dndv.VA, ia ha ♦.bA 
Mo kit iko (Magadha) ’ under a Phou thi tree {^odhi, 
"Baukinia scandens , where a tower has been erected.— KI. 

(9) Ptve hundred sons of the Sakhya, is the 

name of the tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the 
Kshatria caste. According to Buddhist traditions, this race 
descends from Ikswaku, a prince of the solar line and founder 


' • ShUi. i Itan, B. LXXVIl. pp. 31—23. y. 
f GeschicJite der ost Matigoleu, p. 13. 
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of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. The name, however, 
does not appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that 
either of a tribe or of a people. M. Ksoma de Koros has 
given the following extract on this subject from the 26th 
Vol. of that division of the Kah ghyur named “They 

accordingly met, and elected one for their master and pro- 
prietor of their lands, and for the arbitrator of their contro- 
versies, saying to him ; ‘Come, animal being, punish from 
among us those that are to be punished, and reward those 
with a gift that merit to be remunerated; from all the pro- 
ducts of our lands we will pay you a certain rate, accordingly 
to a rule.’ Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly, 
bince he was carried (or honoured) by a great multitude of 
animal beings, he was called Mang~pos hkur va ; Sanscrit, 
3 Iaba Sanwinia, ‘Honoured by many.” 

Goiiiamas ; At the time of Maha Sainmaia, man was 
called by this name, “Animal being.” 

[The following five leaves (from 171 — 175) are occupied 
with an enumeration of the descendants of M.vha SammaTa 
down to Kabna ( Rj-pa-lan at potala Gru-hdsmi; the 
harbour.) He had two sons, Gotama and Bharadhwaja 
(T. iNa-va-chank) The former took the religious character, 
but Goiama being afterwards accused of the murder of a 
harlot, was unjustly impaled at Potala, and the latter succeed- 
ed to his father. He dying without issue, the , two 'sons of 
Gotama inherit, who were born in a prteter-nalural manner; 
from the circumstances of their birth, they and their descen- 
dants are called by several names ; as, yan-lag~s, kyes ; 
(S. Angirasa,) Nyi-mahignyen, (S. Surya Vansa,) Gautama, 
Goudam Bu^ram shhig-pa, (S. Iskhwaku). One of the two 
brothers dies without issue, the other reigns under the 
name of Ikshwaku. 

“To him succeeds his son, whose descendants (one 
hundred) afterwards successively reign at Potala Gru-\idsin. 
The last of whom was Bu-Rum-Singh-ia-ags-rajs Ikshwaku 
Virudhaka, (or Videhaka.) He has four sons, {^Goudam,) 
Mauaya Gotong Thagan, Gtanhi thayahl and Koyaghl-hata, 
After the death of his first wife, he marries again. He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under the condition that he shall 
give the throne to the son that shall be born of that princess. 
By the contrivance of the chief officers, to make room for the 


* J A. S. Vol. II. p. 389. 

t The ancient Potala, or the modern latta, at the mouth of 
Ihe Indus. 
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^ouns ptincc lo succcMioo. the king uidcri (ho cstpuhion of 
hit four tani. 

> *'They ukiog (heir widi them, and accom* 

piaUd by X gtcat tfluUitude, Icavc Grn^aiiu, go 

(owards the Himalaya, and reaching the bank of ihe 
BkiigintM tUec Gu (tjunu settle thcrci not far from the 
hetmitageof CAPiLAthe /<uhi Prans^Srtns-Str-ika^SiitfGantt 
and H\c In huU made of the btaoches ol the trees. They live 
there on hunting ; and tomclituca ti)c> \itU the hermitage of 
CArtui the Riahi. lie obier>ing them to look \ery ill, aiks 
them why they were so pate. They tell him how much they 
suiler on account of their resiralnt or continence. He ad* 
vises'lhem ig leave their own uterine sisters, and lo ukc 
themselves (10 wife) such as arc not born of the same mother 
with them. O great Utshll said the princes, Is It convenient 
for us to do (his? Ves, Sirs, answered the Risbl, banished 
princes may act in this way. Therefore, taking for a rule the 
advice ol the Risht, they do accordingly, and cohabit with 
their non-uterine sisters, and have many cbildren^by them. 
The noise of them being inconvenient to the Risbi in his 
meditation, he wishes to change his'habilation. Uut they beg 
him lo remain in his own place, and to design for them any 
other ground. He therefore marks them out the place where 
they should build a town since the ground was given to them 
by C.UML.V, they called the new city Cdpikvasfu. They mul- 
tiply there exceedingly. The gods seeing their great number, 
show them another place for their settlement. They build 
there a (own, and call it by the name of Lhat-hj/ewt (shown 
by a god.) 

** Reiueinbcring the cause of their banishment, they make 
it a law, that no one of them hereafter shall marry a second 
wife of the same tribe, but that ho shall be contented with one 
wife. 

" At Po/ala Thuasin the Icing Iksuwaru Viruoiiaica, recol- 
lecting that he had four sons, asks his olliccrs, what has become 
of them. They tell him, how for some offence His Majesty 
had expelled them, and how (hey had settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalaya, and that they have taken their 
own sisters for their wives, and have been much multiplied. 
The king, being much surprised on hearing this, exclaims 
several times : Shakjfa 1 Shakya ! Is it possible ( Is it 
possible I ( or O daring 1 O daring I) phod-Pa, and this is the 
origin of the Shakya name. 

. “After the death of Ikshwaku Virudhaka, Uu-rm Unab 
adrags mts leg at Poiala, succeeds his younger son tgyal- 
grid- 6gha, (he that desires to reign). On his dying without 
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children, the banished princes successively inherit. The three 
first have no issue; the son of Kong ghab-iansarjim the 
fourth prince, is, Gnag-hjog. His son is Sa-hgyinia. His 
descendants to the number of 55,000 have reigned at Capita^ 
vastu. [An enumeration of the princes who reigned at Pofala 
after Ikshwaku follows, which is identical with the list in 
Sanskrit authorities ; the names being translated into Tibetan 
according to their literal meaning; as for Maha Sammala, 
Mang pos hkur-va, greatly honoured, &c."] 

“Here ends the narration of Moa'galyana. Shakya 
approves and recommends it to the priests.’' 

We are indebted to M. E. Burnouf, for the subjoined 
extract from the Mahavansa, or History of the great family, a 
work of more than twelve thousand slokas, in the Pali lan- 
guage. It contains a history of the royal family from which 
Sakya sprung, — an e.xposltion of his doctrine and worship, — 
and a list of such Indian and Ceylonese sovereigns as have 
most effectually contributed to propagate the religion of which 
he is the recognised head. This passage is in perfect confor- 
mity with the extract from the Kah ghynr given above, and 
with the genealogy of Sakya Muni as detailed in Chinese 
works. 

(I here substitute Mr. Tumour’s English version, for that 
given in Latin by M. Burnouf. — J. W. L.) 

“There were eighty-two thousand sovereigns, the sons and 
lineal descendants of king Sihassaro, — the last of these was 
Jayaseno. These were celebrated in the capital of Kapilla- 
wastthu, as Sakya kings. 

The great king, Sihahanu was the son of Jayaseno. The 
daughter of Jayaseno was named Yasodara, In the city of 
Dewadaho there was a Sakya ruler named Dewadaho. Unto 
him two children, Anjano and Kachchana, were born. This 
Kachchana became the queen of king Sihahanu 

To the Sakya Anjano the aforesaid Yasodara became 
queen. To Anjano two daughters were borne, Maya and 
Pajapati ; and two sons of the Sakya race, Dandapani and 
Suppabuddho. 

To Sehahanu five sons and two daughters were born, — 
Suddhodano, Dhotodano, Sukkodana, (Ghattitodana) and 
Amitodana ; Amita and Pamita ; those five, and these two. 
To the Sakya Suppabuddho, Amita became , queen. Subhadda- 
kachchana and Dewadatta were her offspring. 

- Maya and Pajapati both equally became the ^ consorts of 
Suddhodano. Our Vanquisher was the son of the Maharaja 
Suddhodano and Maya. Thus the great divine sage* was, in 
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a dvTcci hnc, descended from the Maha Sammabo race, the 
pinnacle of ill ro)ai dfuasiiea • 

(10) A Veou tho UptU in Sanscrit) It slgnllics 
/Jce<y' and according to otliers, ‘he itho // at hind 

and prestrus' li Is the name of the ninth of tho ten great 
dtsciplcs of loe While lUc Uucc Wiis pnnea Ycou pho U 
was entirely devoted to his person, and tud special charge of 
his ailaiis After embracing monastic hfr, he observed the 
precepts and was i model to ill On that account he Is 
called 'thtptti olttntr cf the pHitptt — Kl 

(11) TrtnhUd xn m aj)x — Reference Is here made to 
the great rarthquakt which happened at the birth of Foe, and 
which was fell in all the Kthtinoi of the three thousand 
grand chiliocosnis 1 he Iluidlu&iti ilniit si'C moments m 
an eitthquake the beginning of the moiion, the augmeiua 
lion of ns intcnsu), ihe ovirilowii)^ nf the waters, the true 
quaking, the noise it occasions, and the vibration which 
follows f 

The lluddbists assert that there are eight causes of 
earthquakes 

1st Ihc) are produced by water, fire and air Accord- 
ing to the sacred books, Jatubudi ip is aijOOO )0]anasin 
length from north to south, from east to west 7 000 and its 
thickness dSooo )0}aoas Beneath the eailh to the depth of 
40000 }Ojanas is water , beneath the water fire to the depth of 
87 oco )0)anas Henealh the fire there is a bed of air, or 
wind, 68,000 )Ojanas thick Beneath this air, there is a wheel 
of steel in the centre of which are the rmr'o (reliques) of 
all the past Buddhas ,, If there be a great wind it agitates the 
fire , the fire, the water . and the water communicates the 
motion to the earth And this is the earthquake occasioned 
by water, fire, and air 

ad Lacthquakes arc occasioned b> the entrance of thc 
Bodhisaitwas into the wombs of their mothers When the 
Bodhisanwas, about lo be incarnate lo become Buddhas, 
descend front the heaven rushita, and proceed to occupy 
supernalurally the wombs of Ihclr mothers, there happen 
great earthquakes 

3d Earthquakes happen when Bodhisailwas ssue from 
the wombs of their mothers 

4th Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish 


+ 
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lla1mca.mo^ translated by Tumour, p 9 

Uoua yajx Lnj Ja sou, quoted »n 6a« Uany fa sou, B XXVII 
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the law. The Bcdhisattwas having quitted^ 

Ta^puTe taXnc“wi.hont su^rfor. named a ^.Mka ieing ; 
*%r'’men"The''BShirVnt'"nS^^^ .here are alao 

*''“ 6 r'&e earthquakes when .he 

mendicants desire to avail themse bhikshus 

faculties. The sacred books state that *meje 0^ 

endowed with great ^ qa, ’ divide a single 

difierent kinds of metamorphoses. ^ ^ in reduce 

body into a hundred * 

ti^ ofrS; pC° into wa.en and penetra.^^ the 

earth. In all such cases there are great .i-„ij 

yth. The earth also 5 “’'“ „,‘tave°n (S« rfn). 

primitive form and become masters . t wreat 

The sacred books state that there ^re gpds who have gre 

supernatural and infinite virtue. When their i e is 

are reborn elsewhere, and by the virtue < P j^dra 

Buddha, they quit their previous form and becora 

Wh^ rer^i'ira ttnine. or a great war ahouUo 

sr-eAi” 

swo.d.--Kh Il.-Se,.gjia li, in .Sanscrit 

Sanghati, is the mantle or cowl o£ Buddhist ascetics. (. 

the Chinese transcription of the 

Sanscrit Nyagrodha, ficus indica. Kl. , 

(14) Destroyed the family of tSa/c>'ffJ,--See note 3 , 

Chap. XX. 

(lO The rank of 5i« in Sanscrit Srotapanna : 
itisShe name of the first of the Sravakas. or hearer^^^^^ 

Buddha. It means, according to the n 

are secured against the current (of the flux of 
It is however translated in Tibetan r, Ghioun dhou jougi 

(those who enter every where). — Kl. cs-jj!.,.-!.! 

(16) Watched the labourers.— Sidiharta 

was returning from his promenades towards the four °i 

the town, “one of his father’s ministers proposed to show nim 

^ 'Ihicmj u xi han Jcimj, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, 
B.XLl, p. 36. 
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ihc opeiAlions of agricuhur^, (o ducr* his mmd from the 
ihou;{hts of the doctrine AU minncr of asncutiural imple- 
ments Mere provided, ploughs, ind urlntover else nai requisite, 
and the ailcnJanu, accompinicd bf inferior ofneers, proceed- 
ed toaftcld and began to work The prince sat um^er a 
tree and watched them. In rliCRing the sod they 
turned up s'jme uorrns The god iVu/r Mr //a /t?, by a novel 
mcumojpUcivs, causcvl the ox who went along tavsiog the 
sod, to tnahe them fall b\ck again , a crow came to peck 
and c«t them up Ihe Go! further made a toad appear, 
that sought out and swaltouicd them , then a serpent vttth 
tortuous folds came from a hole and devoured the load A 
peacock stooped in hit tfight attd pecked the serpent , a 
falcon next sciaed ani devoured the peacock, finally a 
vulture fell upon the falcon and cat it up The HodlitsaiivTa 
seeing all these beings tnmual!) devouring each other, feit 
hia compatslotule bran moved, and uuder the tree where 
he was seated, attained the first decree nf contemplation Ihe 
sun viix shining in full splendor . the tree curved its branches 
to shadow the person of the flodhiutiwa The king, ponder- 
ing how in hii palace the prince had never )ct expericncetT' 
an) soiroir, enquired of his attendanli hovr ho was t ‘He is 
even now. repiud they, uuder the ttcL J xniu, his whole 
heart fixed in contemplation " *l will immediately see him,” 
returned the king , ‘my thoughts are troubled , for if he )ields 
himteU up to contemplation how different vvill that be to his 
sojourn Uv the palace r The king called (or Uis beamifui 
chariot, and |>rocecded (o the prince In appioaching the Utter, 
whose bodf vvas resplendent with divine lustre, he beheld him 
protected b> the curved hranchet of the Kee He alighted (tom 
his horse, saluted him and returned wuh his suite He h 1 1 not 
)et reached the gates of the city when innumerable thousanU 
having presented perfumes, the aatiologcrs proclaimed the 
praises of the being whose life must have been immense 
The king enquired the cause of these acclamations , the 
Urahmacharis responded, * To morrow oh great king, at the 
rising of the sun. tile seven ptectous things will be dclUeted 
to you Good fortune and felicity will make }ou the holy 
king ! ' At this moment the pnneo returned to the palace, 
ever exclusively occupied vvith thoughts of the doctrine and 
us purity which required him to abandon lay life and retire to 
the woods and mountains, there to search dcfiply mlo subtle 
things and to practise conltmpUtion Kl.* 


CAiuh I OaM. B,L\XVn p a8 
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(17) 'Qears the nmne of Lun ming. — In Chinese Buddhist 
work^ the name of the garden is transcribed Lung ml ni and 
Lan -pi ni. It is explained by Kiai Iho chhu, i, e. 'the place 
existent of itself without obstacle or hindrance.’ I find the 
same term explained also Pko to ihi mou chha, in Sanscrit 
Paradhi 77 ioksha., that is to say, '■exlre 7 ne etey-tial beaiihide.’ 
Kiai tho properly signifies ‘to help any one to avoid mis- 
fortune.’ This garden is also called Wei «z‘.— Kl. 

(18) The Lady. — In Chinese Foujvt ; the title generally 
given to the mother of Buddha. — Kl. 

(19) Too kmgs of the d)‘agons washed his body, — The 
following legend gives an account of the delivery of Maha 
Maya and the birth of Sakya Muni. 

“Maha Maya went forth to walk : she passed through 
multitudes of people and seated herself beneath a tree. (This 

Tssi Asoka, Jo 7 iesia asokaP^ The flowers began to blow and 
and a brilliant star appeared. The Lady supporting herself 
by a branch of the tree brought forth the child from her right 
side. At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps ; then stopt, and raising its hand, “In the heaven and 
below the heaven,” said he, “there is none honorable but I. 
All is bitterness in the three worlds, and it is I that shall 
sweeten this bitterness ” 

At this moment the heavens and the earth trembled 
violently, and all the Kshamas in the three great chiliocosms 
were illuminated by a brilliant light. Indra, Brahma, the 
four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their subject 
gods, the dragons, the genii, the Yakshas, the Gandharvas, 
the Asuras, came together to encircle and protect the new- 
born. Two brother-kings of the dragons, one named 
Kia lo the other You Ida loy caused a shower of water to 
fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. 
Indra and Brahma held a celestial robe in which they wiapped 
him. The heavens showered down odoriferous flowers ; the 
sound of musical instruments was heard ; and every variety 
of perfume was shed in profusion, filling the surrounding 
space. 

The iMdy, holding the prince in her arms, ascended a 
chariot drawn by dragons and ornamented with streamers 
^ and drapery ; and accompanied by musicians retured to the 
palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the king 
evinced great tokens of satisfaction ( literally, he leapt for 
joy ), and went foith to meet him followed by a great com- 
pany of magistrates, subjects' brahmacharis, officers, grandees, 
ministers and soldiers. As soon as the horses of the king 
touched the ground ^Y^th their feet, five hundred treasures 
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(iUpUycl thcms«l<>ci. sni xn occin of dccJs vas 

pic^ucsJ lo the iuGuuo a()bAi)Uj;c of U.e a^c. The 
attetnhUsc atri^eii (he buhiiiicluilt anJ tho 

a>tro!o;;cts give vent to iheir accUmitioni. and «jth one 
accord bided the ptioco by ibe uamo of Si thx ( StJJhj, 
hletted ). When the king beheld InJra, Ilrahma, the four 
kings of heavent, all the godf, the dragoni and the genii 
occupying the entire ipice. ht» heart was luuck with re- 
verence, and withoat being tenaible of tt. he dlimounted 
Iron hu holts and ptid ho>nage to (he prince. The/ had 
not yet returns i to U\« gate of the city, ani thtro wai b/ 
the wayaiJe the tentple of a genluf whom all iho rcorld 
adoied. Toe brahinachatia and the aitiologcrs with one 
\olC8 propated t)m the prince should bo carried to do 
homage to Uie tutue of that gctnui. The/ took him in their 
arm* and bore him to the temple , but all llie genii im- 
mediatclr prourated dicmtelves before him. Then the 
brabmachatis and Ore aatrologcra pronounced (he prince to 
be a gemut, a bciC,: truly excellent, since he exercised such 
auihoriir over the gods and genii. Kvet/ one Uicrefora 
gave him (be tide of god of gods (Uevaiideva). Alt ibea 
returned to the paiacc. 

The gods caused thtit/>t«o signs or presages of this event 
to appear, rat. The esrtli shook v>:h a great earthquake, 
and. The roa Is and the atrects were rnado clean of them* 
scitcf. and foul placet exhaled perlumei. jrd. Withered 
trees within the bouniaitcs of the kingdom were covered 
ukh leaves and flower#, sih. Gardens spontarreous!/ 
produced rare (Ijvrcrs and delicious fruits. 5ih. Dr/ lands 
produced great lotuasi c^toal m sue to the wheels of a chariot, 
bih. Treasures buried in the earth sponUneouslF displayed 
themselves, yib. The precious s»ncs and other ramies 
of these treasures shone with cxtraotdtniiy bitUlancy. 
8ih. Vestments and bcd-clotbing locked up in boxes were 
drawn forth, and divpUycd. 9th. Sueatni and water- 
courses acquired .1 higher degree of limpldii/ and trans- 
parence. icth. The wind ceased, clouds and fogs dispersed, 
and the sky became pure and serene, nth. The sky on 
all sides shed an odoriferous dew. 12th. The divine pearl 
of the full moon was suspended in the hall of the palace, 
i^lh. The wax tapers of the palace were no longer required, 
lath. The sun, moon, stars, and planets stood still, rsih. 
Shooting stars appeared and assisted at the birth of the 
prince. 16th. The gods and lirahma extended a precious 
canopy above the pal.ice. ryth. The genii of the eight parts 
of the world came piesentmg precious Unogs. iStb. A 
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hundred kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered them- 
selves spontaneously ( to the prince ). rgth. Ten thousand 
precious vases were found suspended and filled with a sweet 
dew. 20th. The gods and the genii conducted the chariot 
of the dew with the seven precious things. 2tst. Five 
hundred white elephants, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in front of the palace. 22nd. -Five hundred” 
white lions issued from the snowy mountains, and appeared 
bound at the gate of the town. 23rd. The nymphs of 
heaven appeared upon the shoulders of the musicians. 
24th. The daughters of the kings of the dragons encircled 
the palace. 25th. Ten thousand celestial virgins appear- 
ed on the walls of the palace holding chowries of 
peacocks’ tails in their hands. 26th. Heavenly virgins 
holding in their hands urns filled with perfumes ranged 
themselves in space. 27th. Celestial musicians descended 
and began together a harmonious concert. 28th. The 
torments of hell were suspended. '29th. Venemous insects 
hid themselves, and birds of happy omen sang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness and gentleness in a moment replaced 
the harsh and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters. 
31st. All the pregnant women in the kingdom gave birth 
to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, the paralytic, the 
leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured. 32nd. The anchorites of the woods 
came forth, and, bowing down, offered adoration.'^ 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver 
plate found in a cave near Chittagong, and published in the 
second Vol. of the Asiatic Researches, gives an account of the 
birth of Buddha in nearly the same terms. 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and 
recounting the birth of* Foe, which I have had an opportunity 
of referring to, his first words are variously reported ; accord- 
ing to the Ni pun king^ he said, “Amongst gods and men, and 
asuras, I am the most venerable.” A great Buddhist collec- 
tion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and 
of which I posssess some fragments, gives a representation of 
his bhth and baptism, and makes him say, “In heaven and 
under heaven, I am the sole venerable one.” The Shy kia 
pan reports these words otherwise ; — “Among all gods and 
all men, I am the most venerable and the most exalted.” 
Lastly, the Foe siang thou wet, of which the latest edition was 
published in Japan, 1796, gives these words : “Within the 
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!(}ur cardinal points, the zeniih and the nadir, I alone am 
most venerable," 

The pseudo^Aidalhh BeulZ/awt makes him say 
**God hath sent me as a. prophet until other prophets shall 
come " — K1 

(jo) Whire thtf iwompUxhtd iht dncirxnt, that U to say, 
wherefrom Bodhisattwa they became Buddha lathagata, or 
accompUshed. As (or the Buddha Sakya Munh he attamed 
this dignity m a gardcn» m the kingdom of il/U iho 
(Matjadha) upon the bank of she river Ni luvty (Chinese 
authors confess theic ignorance of the meaning of this 
name). The saint was sealed under two Po Iht trees 
(/fir«/r///^j(5ra) and there became p/fe InltlUs^ttue In this 
place 13 erected the second of the eight holy lowers * 

The ruer Ki hart whose banks were for six )cars the 
theatre of austerities to which Sakya Mum while yet a 
Bodhisattwa submitted in order to attain Buddhahood, is 
called in the itinerary of Hman thsang iVi hart chen and 
han <htn na, (Ptan i //<»//, B LV 25 ). and in Mongol 
works, titrzn] 3 ti*Ntraftdzara These are all transcriptions 
0! the Sanskrit term I^tlanchana, ( in Pali Mtranjattam ), 
which signifies tulphaU of topper, also Ughhttng It Is the 
name of a considerable torrent, which Hows from the southi 
west, and which uniting with another, named the Mohana- 
foTtns the Phulgo As the Phutgo, named Amanat m our 
maps, has a longer course than the Mohana, it may be 
regarded as the upper portion of the Phulge Its souree lies 
In the wooded hills of the district of Ton m the province of 
Kamghur, m about 33*40 N L 

(ji) To lurn /he wheel of /he Lnw — This is an allegorical 
expression impbing that a Buddha has begun to preach the 
doctrine Pa ytart ehu Im sajs,— 'The place where the 
Tathagata turned (he wheel of the law is not well determined. 
According to some it was in the retreat of silence ; according 
to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and north cast of Benares), 
or In the heavens and other places *-«Kl. 

(J2) Where they over/hrew Me Arr<//w —\Ve ha\e already 
expounded (Ch. XVII. noteat), the doctrines of heterodox 
philosophers m the times of Sakya Mum It was at Benares 
that the latter sustained the sreater part of discussions with 
these doctors, who, named Ttrs in the Buddhist books of the 
Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha. 


* Fa la hng iha Unj, quoted m the San tsang fa sau, B. 
XXXIII. p 5 V. 
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At the time of Sakya's reformation, the sectaries of Siva felt 
themselves too weak to combat it ; but the uncle of Sakya. 
placing himself at the head of the Ters, adopted their creed 
and sought to introduce it in the courts of the petty princes of 
India. Hoping to overthrow Sakya Muni, he summoned 
the six principal doctors of the T^rs to oppose his nephew, 
at a great banquet at which all the princes were assembled : 
but they all grounded before his supreme understanding. 
The fifteen kings who were present upon this occasion, met 
together every day from the first to the fifteenth of the first 
month ; and the six doctors of the Teh strove at these 
meetings to vanquiah Buddha by the instrumentality of magic. 
Unmoved by fear, the latter triumphed over them in a most 
glorious manner, by the force of his reasoning, and his divine 
and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the fifteen days, 
the leader of bis adversaries was constrained to prostrate him- 
self before him and worship him. All those present rose 
up, and followed the example. By this last victory his fame 
and his doctrine were diffused throughout India ; and in 
memory of the event his followers still celebrate the first 
fifteen days of each year.— Kl. 

(23) To ascend to the Heaven^ Tao li. (See ch. XVII. 
note 2.) 

(24.) To preach the Laio in behalf of his mother. (See 
chap. XVII. note 3, and chap. XX.) 

The Mongol historian, Sanang Setsen, thus narrates how 
Sakya preached on behalf of his mother : “Six days after the 
birth of the prince royal Khaviotek tousayi butaghektchi ( in 
Sanskrit, Sarvartha Siddha, he “who effects the salvation of 
all,”) his mother Maha Maya entered nirvama. He obtained 
in the year Ting of the tiger, the rank of Buddha ; and six 
years after in the year Ting of the ram, looking one day with 
the eyes of divine inspiration, he beheld his mother Maha 
Maya under a new incarnation in the region of the thirty- 
tegri. Immediately he raised himself thither to guide 
her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety 
days preaching to her the law.” — Kl. 



cnAm:u xxm. 


K'a^Jom of L^n »o.>— fhe D>J(;oa*s tinl — Aifvcnture of (he 
Kiaj A^u (h« iiftj of ih«* IlIcphao(» perform* 

tn;; ihc icrt’.cc prer^nbed bj the La’t, 

r^avinj; ibe pUce vthere Toe vas born, and proceeding 
K'.r jj-if.ii) jou co’nc to i Vmgdom eaUed 
/.J 1 The kin? of this country having obtained a 

fragment of the tic /rt^) of Foe. built a toitrer called the 
ftztr U“ the aide of thii toner there a tank, 

and in the tank a dragon viho contimully >vatcbcs the toner. 
When the king .1 ^;rf 5 ) went forth from the age. be wished 
to break the eight towers to make eighty four thousand others, 
lie bad ahead; broken down seven towers and was coming 
wuhtfaeraxe purpose to this, when the dragon appeared, 
and conducting king J >;/ to bis pahee, showed him the 
thiogs used in the celebration of worship. Then uid be 
to the king, ‘‘U b; tit; oblations thou cantt excell this, thou 
mayst desire; (the towerh and 1 shall not prevent thee.'* 
The king A }U acknowledged that ilte objects appertaining 
to the celcbraiicn were not those of the age, and returned. 

In this sterile and soltury place there are no men to 
sweep and to water : but }OU raa; there see continually herds 
of elephants which lake water in their trunks to water the 
ground, and which, collecting all sorts of {lowers and per* 
fumes, perform the service of the lower. There were Taa 
s//(6) from various countries who had come to perform 
their devotions at this lower. The; met the elephants, and 
overcome with terror, concealed themselves among the trees 
whence the; witnessed the elephants performing the duty 
according to the Law. The 7li> tse wero greatly affected 
to observe how, though there was no one to .vUend to the 
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service of the tower, it - was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Jao sse thereupon abandoned their grand 
precepts, and returning became S/ia mi. Of themselves they 
plucked up the grass and the trees, levelled the ground, and 
kept the place neat and clean. They exerted themselves to 
convert the king and induce him to found an establishment 
of ecclesiastics, as well as to erect a temple. There is at 
present there a habitation of ecclesiastics. This happened 
not long ago, and tradition has transmitted it to the present 
time. There are always Sha vii who administer at the 
temple. 

Proceeding thence easterly three yeou yanSy) you come to 
the place where the prince sent away his chariot and quitted 
his white horse. (8) Here too have they built a tower. 

NOTES. 

(1) Five yeou yans, about six and a half French leagues. 

( 2 ) A kingdom named Lan mo . — Hiuan thsang, who in the 
first part of the seventh century visited this country, \ calls it 
Lan mo, writing the latter syllable with a different character 
from that employed by Fa hian. He also found it desert, 
and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller. We 
must seek for Lan mo somewhere to the north or north-east 
of the present town of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the 
hills which separate Nepal from the kingdom of Oude. The 
latter is celebrated as the country of Kama, of whose name 
Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; neverthe- 
less the two towns, named Rampur, , situated near where the 
Gunduk enters Bengal from Nepal, appear to me too remote 
from the Rohein or Rahini to be taken for the La7i 'mo ol 
Fa hian. — Kl. 

Lan mo appears to me identical with the Ramagamo of 
the Pali Annals and the Mahawanso. It was one of the eight 
cities or kingdoms among which the reliques of Sakya were 
distributed ; and was the only one of these, as will be seen from 
the subjoined extracts, from which these reliques were not re- 
moved by Kjalasatru] circumstances which precisely correspond 
with the details alluded to by Fa hian. After narrating the parti- 
culars of the partition of Buddlia’s reliques, the Annals proce- 
ed ; ‘'ihe reliques of the Eye (Buddho) consist of eight donani\ 



sc\cn donai I irc objecU of worship m /anbstdwipa 'ind 
oaa d^nin of the tcUquet of the supreme persouage the Nagas 
worship in Wgain— thc^(j/;7;7_5’/j//rw«^i5ri;/r><7/;x 

buiJt a thupj ac Ram^jrto over the corporeal relies of 
Dhawan and celeL rated a festival ’ The mention of the Nagas 
worshipping these relics at Ramigamo is another circums- 
tance confuming this Idenuncatfon 

In the Mahavvanso we read “I he preeminent priest, 
the then Maha Kassano, bt-ing endowed with the foresight 
of divination, in order that he might be prepared for the 
extensive requisition which would be made at a future period 
by the monarch Dhammasoho for relies ( b> application ) to 
king Ajatasatru, caused \ great cnshrm*mcnt of relies to be 
celebrated with every sacred aolomnily, in the neighbourhood 
of Raiagaha , and h** transferrcl the other seven donas of 
relics (thither) , but being cognt^int of the wish of the divine 
teacher (duddho)7hc did not remove the doni deposited at 
Ramagamo 

** The monarch Dhammasoko seeing this great shrine of 
relics, resolved on the distribution of ihu eighth dona also 
When the day had been fixed for cns'iniung thesv- relies m 
the great tUupa (at I’uppUaputa temov mg them from Rama- 
gamo), on that occtsion the sinctifi-d ministers of rJiglon 
prohibited Dhammasoko The sail thupa which stood at 
Ramagamoon the bank of the Oangts, by the action of the 
current (in fulfilment of Buddha 8 prediction) vvns destroyed 
The casket containing the relic b<.mg drifted into the ocean, 
stationed itself on the point where the stream ( of the Ganges ) 
spread in two opposite directions on encountering the ocean, 
on a bed of gems dazzling by the brilliancy of their rays, 

iC." 

rtom the foicgomg I have little doubt of iho identity of 
of Ramagamo and Lan mo, and that instead of looking for 
the she of the latter to the north of Goiuckpore, as Professor 
Wihon suggests that It must be referred to the banks, not 
indeed of the Ganges ( a name frequently applied to any large 
stream) but perhaps of the Gogra or some other affluent of the 
Ganges I may add that Ramno is menuoned in the Pall 
Annals as the name of one of the palaces of SaL}a before his 
adoption of ascetic life — J W L 

( 3 ) A fragment of the she U — She it is the Sanscrit word 
sarira which properly signifies corporeal^ and hence the reli 
ques of Buddha and other holy personages The Alongols 
Iranscnbe the word larte As the bodies of the Buddhas 
when these appear in the three worlds, belong only in ap- 
pearance to sinsara or matter, their material remains form 
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no portion of their immaterial and eternal . essence. Accord' 
ing to a passage of ihe Mahayana stivarna prabhasa ( in 
Mongol A Itan gerel ), translated by M. Schmidt, Routchird- 
keloit, desirous of being instructed upon this point, thus 
addressed Sakya Muni ; “Most gloriously accomplished one ! 
if according to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, 
the most gloriously accomplished one hath already attained 
nirvana before a sarira be left in the world, why say then the 
Sutras, ‘when Buddha enters nirvana the sarira which he 
leaves in the world are venerated by gods and men with 
remembrance and religious confidence ? by the veneration 
and ardent devotion with which men and gods have regarded 
the sarira of former Buddhas, inconceivable merits have been 
acquired. How does this quadrate with the assertion that 
these are not veritable reliques ? Would the most gloriously 
accomplished Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, and 
unfold the truth of this matter V’ The most gloriously 
accomplished one then replied to Routcbiraketon and the 
others present, saying, “The doctrine that the most glorious- 
ly accomplished in entering nirvana leave sarira to the world, 
must be taken as provisionary ( that is, intended for those 
who are not as pt enlightened ) ; for, oh son of illustrious 
decent ! the Bodhisattwas Mahasattwas teach that the truly 
Samaneans and the completely accomplished Buddhas be- 
come already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten 
following qualities, &c.” Hence we infer from these words 
of Sakya Muni that the sanctity of the sarira was intended 
only for the people. — Kl. 

(4) The tower of Ian mo . — ^This tower is not comprised 
among the eight divine towers spoken of in note 1 1, Chap. 
XX,— Kl. 

(5) When the king A yu . — ^This is Asoka, king of 
Magadha, great grandson of Bimbasara, and grandson of 
Ajatasatru, in the eighth year of whose reign Siddharta became 
Buddha. Asoka flourished a hundred years subsquent to 
the nirvana of Sakya. The Japanese chronogical ,\vork, 
Wa kan kwo to fen nen gak/ oun-no tsou fixes the construction 
of the 84,000 towers built by A yu king of India {Zeii Zik), 
in the year of the XXXI cycle corresponding with 833 B. C. 

The kings of Magadha had waged long wars against those 
of Anga, a country situated near Bauglepore on the lower 
Ganges. A short time before the birth of Sakya Muni, the 
kings of Magadha became tributary to those, and continued 
so till the reign of Maha Padma (Padma chenbo, in 
r n great lotus”). Bimbasara or Vimbasara, son 

of Maha Padma, succeeded the latter, and bore the surname 
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oi Srenik.t, It was ho who encouraged his father to resist 
the payment of tribute. In the \rar tliat followed he killed 
the kins of Ans% and added his country to that of his own 
family. At the time of the bUth of Sakya he resided at 
Rajasriha.* , 

The Mongol history of Sananj Sei«cn contains the follow- 
injt list of the predecessors of Asoka, kin^ of .Magadha;but 
their names appear to be uansUted from the Sanscrit. To 
recognise them I have given the translation of their names, as 
it was by this means that I arrived at the original. 

yde /‘.ink/:oJ (the Great Lotua). This is the d/<i/;a Padma^ 
pati A'uet/j, or Nanda the mister of the great lotus, of the 
Bhagavat Purana. and the Padimt ichtnbo of Tibct.an books. 

(the Exalted llcaril Ho was conlcm* 
porary with Sakya Muni and reside I at V-iranasi (Brnar/r). 
This prince is omitted In the list of tlic Hhagsvat Purana. 
According to Hindu authors X-xni.x, the Great Lotus, was 
killed by the Brahman QAjnJi}‘Xt who phred CAanJragup/a, 
of the .aliurya family, upon the throne. Tibetan books from 
which extracts are givcu by M. Csoma dc ICoros, make 
tara or Pimbatara succeed li-s father Padma Tchenbo (the 
Great Txius)l 

£rdeni Ssra (the Precious Mooa). This Is Chnndragupfa, 
the moon*protect€d, the ChandaguUo of the Mahaavansa. 

difjrguin ontUJoukUhi ‘who con- 

ducts himself calmy'). Tne Ohagavita names this Ring Kurf- 
sara ( ‘aqueous essence' } and the Mahawinso Hindhuiaro 
('essence of the drop of t^tcr*). The Chinese call him Phing 
and Pm ta fo, which is Ibclr transciipUon of Bmaba- 
Sara. 

(the Lion). This ICing is the Ajalasatru of Sans- 
crit books. In the eighth year of his reign Siddlnrta became 
Buddha. Ajatasairu reigned thirty-two years. 

Arhan Itr^httoti (the ten seated). This I take to be the 
Dasaratha (ten chariots) of the Bhagavat. This book makes 
him second successor of Asoka and not his predecessor. 

Gha:alang Oughti ^^oniunkhaghan ( the king of the law 
who is without sorrow). This is Asoka (m Chincse.^-I yu) who 
reigned one hundred and ten years after the Nirvana of Sakya 
Muni. Hiuan thsang transcribes his name A thou Am.t — Kl.' 

Professor Wilson (Ariana Antlqua, p. 322) seems disposed 
to identify the yuofthe Chinese with the,./i3'« of the Bac- 
trian coins. He remarks that the name in Arianian letters is 


• J. A, S. vol. I p. 2. 

•f Pian i Han, B. LXV,’ p, 1 1, 
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Aya-sa, that the y in this case was probably pronounced asj 
(a change which does occur in some Indian dialects), and that 
Aja is a genuine Hindu name. “ The Buddhists, says Pro- 
fessor Wilson, indeed seem to identify him {A yu) with Asoka 
grandson of Chandragupta, who lived, therefore, in the third 
century B. C., and of whom it is fabled that he erected eighty 
thousand monumental towers in various parts of India,' This 
was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but there may have 
been some confession either in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been trans- 
ferred to European languages.” It seems to me extremely 
improbable that a mistake of this kind regarding so famous a 
prince as Asoka could be made by a Buddhist priest in the age 
of Fa hian when possibly the very name of Azes had ceased 
to be remembered. The more correct transcription of the 
name by Hiuan thsang removes all doubt upon the identity 
of A yu JFouj’u, or A shou Ida with Asoka. 

The phrase “ went forth from the age ” (sdrtit du siecle) I 
take to mean, “ abandoned heretical opinions and adopted 
Buddhism.” — J. W.'L. 

(6) There were Tao sse. It is very remarkable that in the 
course of his narrative, Fa hian should so often speak of the 
Tao szu who in his time existed not merely in central Asia, 
but also in India. It would from this appear ■ that the doc- 
trines of that philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south- 
west of China. We have already seen (Chap. XXII. Note 6,) 
that the Tao szu A i arrived at Kapila at the birth of Sakya 
Muni and drew his horoscope. The Tao szu. are named 
in Tibetan bon bo and young dhroimg pa (Sectaries of the 
mystical cross in Sanscrit swastika). Their doctrine named 
Bo« ghu tsios, was the ancient religion of Tibet, which prevail- 
ed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the 9th 
century. It still has a number of professors in Khaviytil or 
Lower Tibet/ They have several works expounding their 
doctrines, called by the Mongols Bom bo un nom. Chen rcsbs 
was their founder. 

(8) Sent away his chariot and quitted the white horse. — In 
the Maga inscription quoted above, it is said, " Sakya quitted 
his palace having with him but one servant and a horse ; he 
crossed the Ganges and arrived at Balu Kali, where, after 
having commanded his servant to leave him and to lead away 
his horse, he laid aside his armour.” This circumstance of 
Buddha having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is 
^^^^^‘iicted byjhe Chinese translations of Buddhist works. 
Buddha arrived there from the palace of his father situated in- 
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ihe toun of Kftpila, and dtJ not proceed (ill afier^tards to the 
ktngdo:n of Magadha which Uy south of the Ganges The 
place called ISjIu A’jU tn this Inscription is named A nou no 
In Chinese Uuddhist wroihs , In Tall, Atsunanam. 

* The following Is the legend that preierses this passage In 
the Ide of the Bodhlsattwa * “Sidhaita ha%mg ausmed his 
nineteenth ) ear on the 7th day of the 4th moon, made a t ow 
to leave bis home ; and the following night a brilliant star ap* 
peared and all the gods in apace exhorted the prince to issue 
(oith. At the same time Kuoa 1 had five dreams which caused 
her to waken In great alarm The prince eni^mtlng the cause 
of her tenor, she replied t have &een in a dream mount 
Sumeru topple down ; the full moon fall to the earth , the 
light of my icwels to be suddenly quenched ; the knot of my 
hair to be loosened , and some one that O 0 ^ered me violence I 
This is what has alarmed mo and caused me to awaken,** The 
Budhlsauwa Tellected that these five dtcams icfeiied to him- 
self, and on the point of issuing (tom the palace he said to 
Kiro,/r, *‘Sumeru shall not fall, the moon shall continue 
to lighten us ; the brilliancy of four pearls shall not be ex« 
tlnguithed ; the knot of jour hair shall uot be loosened , nor 
shall anj olTer you tiolcnce bleep m peace and disturb not 
yourself on these grounds'* The gods then intimited to tho 
prince that he must depatt . but (eating that be would loiter 
or bo detained, they summoned On au m< 3 tt (the spirit of 
latletj) to enter tho palace. Whilst all the inmates were 
asleep, A'u/r /i ho h transformed all the chambers of the 
palace Into tombs and Kifou r and the rest into corpses 
whose bones were scaitcTed. whose skulls where earned 10 
vanoMS places whoso entrails were putrid and green and fetid, 
and vrhose blood was extravasted and mingled with pus, 
Tho prince beholding the halls of the palace converted into 
tombr, and amongst these, birds 0! prej and foxes and wolves, 
birds that fiy and beasts that walk , seeing that all existence Is 
but illusion, change, dream, talk, seeing how all returns to 
inanity, to which one must be mad to become attached, 
summoned his squire, and directed him forthwith to saddle his 
borse.^ The squire observed that the day had not >et dawned, 
“Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse }'* The prince 
r'eplied to the squire by this Gallia , I take delight m the 
world no longer, squire ; detain mo not I Let me fulfil my 
primal vow and emancipate myself from the sorrows of the 
three worlds Then went tho squire to saddle the steed , 
but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach. He return- 
cd to the prince and said, “The horse cannot now be saddled ” 
The Bodhisaitwa went thither himself and gently patting tho 
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horse with his hand repeated these verses : “ Thou hast long 

been in life and in death ; now ihy labours are about to cease. 
Kia/t ihe ( the horse’s name ), only bear rue away, and when 
I have obtained the law, I shall not forget thee." Then was 
the horse saddled. YLian ihe reflected within himself, T have 
but to strike the ground with my hoofs to cause a' noise 
which shall reach those without.' But four spirits restrained 
his feet so as to prevent them reaching the ground. Then 
would the horse neigh that his voice might be heard afar ; 
but the gods so dispersed the sound that it was lost in space. 
The prince then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his 
journey. Having reached the gate of the town, the gods, the 
dragons, the genii, Indra, Brahma, and the four kings of 
heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness, The 
gurdian spirit of the gates appeared, and prostrating himself 
before him, said, “The kingdom of Kia' weilo'weix^ the 
most flourishing and happy in the world ; why' quit it !” The 
son of the king replied with this gaiha : “ Birth and death 

are long continuance : the soul travels the five paths. If my 
primal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of nirvana." 
The gates of the town then opened spontaneously ; he issued, 
and went away like one flying. 

He proceeded under the eyes of the gods for the distance 
of four hundred and eighty //, and arrived at tlie kingdom of A 
note mo. There the prince alighted from his horse, threw off 
his precious vestures, his ornaments, and his tiara, and 
placing them upon ihe, “ Take back, he said to his 

attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my 
part the great king and his officers." “ I would follow thee, 
exclaimed Kian the, to furnish thee with what may be r^ui- 
site. I can not return alone ; for if thou leavest thy horse 
and goest into the mountains, many shall be the wild animals 
found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions. Who beside 
shall provide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled 
meat, and whatever is necessary for repose ? How shall thou 
procure all there ? I must follow, I must accompany thee." 
K.ian ihe then made a long genuflexion ; the tears flowed 
from his eyes ; he kissed the feet (of the prince). He no 
longer drank ; he no longer cropped the grass ; he wept, he 
groaned, he hesitated to leave the prince. The latter address- 
ed him a new gaiha ; “The body, said he, is subject to disease. 
The vital energies weakened by old age sink into decrepitude 
and death. The quick and the dead cannot avoid separation. 
Wherein then consists the happiness of the world ?’’ Deeply 
afflicted, and weeping, Kian ihe then did homage at the 
princes feet ; and forming his resolution, that gentle steed 
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reiurnsd. He luJ not feached liie rO)a! to^rn v^hen at the 
distance onortj* /i ho uttered a dolorous groin. The lound 
echoed through the kingdom, and e\erx one cxcUinied, " The 
prince rcturni to maintain the state” The people poured 
(ctlh to meet him ; but the/ beheld the horse, ted b/ the 
groom, returning emptjr I Krrvnr r, on seeing this, hastened 
from the pabce to embrace the horse, tvceping and lamenting 
her miifottune. The king witnessing the disuccs of Kireu i and 
of the live cfTicets of the tnurfor, tes'ramed hunscU and saidi 
"Mf son Consults hii true nature/' Hut nil the people of the 
kingdom haling beheld the sorrow of the king and of KrV<ur /, 
experienced the most hi el/ sjmpathy i dwelt on the 

thought of her lost night and da> The king having sum^* 
moned his oillcerx said to them, *'.My elcieit son has left me to 
dwell among the moiiniaint ; let die of )ou by turns proceed 
and protect him. uaicbing nlib the utmost care irhaleier may 
come to pass.'** 

The Chinese and Japanese chronologjr ijiiiuo hfen 
nrr/ga<f/‘oj/ff /sa //err, places the Hight of Siddharu from hts 
potenui house in the ;car )* hji the ulh of the XXVlIIth 
cycle ; that is In the year ioc6 before Qur era.— K1 


CriAHTHR XXIV. 

The Tower of ibe Charcoal — Town of Km 1 na kie — 

^ Rircrilihao 

Thence proceeding four ^(ou y4rt to the eastward, you 
come to the Totur e/Mf CAerrei/(i) There ts there also a 
arrig kuj Ian. 

Going thence again to the cast the distance of (iielie 
tan, you come to the torn of Krr/ t na It is to the 

north of this town betwixt two Ireesfy) on the bank of the 
river //r /lan^^) that the JUustnout of tht his face turned 
to the north, entered ni Aot/an( 5 ). There, where Stu po(6) 

* Plan I fiaii, U. LXV. p, 1 1. 
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long tiller oblAined the hiw, and where they adored lor seven 
days(7) in his golden culTin the Jllti.\lrwus oj the ; there 

where ihe hero that benrs ihe dinmoiid sceptre^} let go the 
golden pestle, and where the eight- kings divided the she li ;(g) 
in all these places they established seu^ kia Ian, which exist to 
this day. 

In this town the population is scittered and not numerous. 
There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonalty. 

Thence proceeding south-east the distance ol twenty 
you see the spot where all the Li chhe[io) wished 
to follow Foe when he entered ui houan, but were 
not permitted by him ; the place where they detained Foe 
and would not let him go ; that where Foe prepared a very 
deep ditch that could not be crossed ; tije place where Foe 
inferred a happy omen from his begging pot;(u) and that 
where he sent back his family to raise a stone 'pillar upon 
which there was an inscription.(i 2 ) 

NOTES. 


(i) The 'lower of ihe Charcoal . — According to the 
narrative of Hiuan thsang, this tower was more than thirty 
chang or Chinese toises high. It was situated in a forest of 
Indian fig-trees and covered the spot where the body of Foe 
was burnt, and where the earth was intermingled with ashes 
and charcoal. In the kia Ian attached to this tower the 
thrones of the four preceding Buddhas were to be seen. — Kl. 

The tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lalita 
vistara, where after describing the cremation of the Buddha 
and the distribution of his reliques among eight different 
tribes, the narrative proceeds to state that the urn or vessel in 
which the relics were first deposited was afterwards given to 
the brahman who seted as mediator between the different 
parties. “He took with him this vessel to his own city, called 
the city of Baivotang Nyampa, and built a chaitya, and paid 
all sorts of respects to the relics of Chomdandas, and in honor 
of them established a great festival. Afterwards a yotmg 
brahman called J>ryagrodha, requested the champions . of 
that they would cede to him the ashes or coals of the 
fire on which the dead body of Chomdandas was burned, 
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Having obuiticii hts request, he built »t the village of 
iVjJi^rofAa trees t Chail)a called lint of iht Coats ^ and 
tiajmg all sorts of reference and worship to them, he cslabUsh- 
td 1 great festival in honor of them Ihere were now in 
/iiwiuitz/r ten Clnit)i3 of the relies of Chomdandas , eight 
were St) led those of the remains of vfir hal^ , one that of the 
Orn or and one that of Me Caa/s • We have no men- 
tion in f a hitn of the tover of the Urn I he brahman who 
erected the loner over the Urn is called Dono m the PvH 
annals, and the village of the To trr o/*Me Ci>j/r, Pi^^/; i/u- 
c j«o — J W L 

(i) The town of A7r/ I «/i ifir — Hiuan ihsang Iranscnbcs 
more correctlj the name of this town Ku stii nx tie ta, 
(Kustfn^-xra) which signifies the ’/own of the grart kusa' 
( Poa cynoutroiJrs) This accords perfectly with the 
Tibetan translation xTsa xaithogh grong, 'the town 
of ihe excellent plant’* M Csoma de ICoros, who quotes 
the latter as the name employed in the places the 

town m question in the district of Kanuup in Assam ,f but 
the narratives of Ca hian and llluan thsang will not admit 
of a locality so far cast Kusinagar must have been situated 
on the eastern banh of the river Ounduk Wherever it may 
have been, it cannot have been far from the kingdom of 
Magadha —Kl 

The scene of Sakya's apotheosis is erroneously placed m 
Assam by Tibetan authors Professor Wjlson has with much 
plausibility suggested Kutta on the road betvviAt OelUah and 
Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of the ancient town, 
an Identification countenanced by the existence of certain evi- 
dently Puddiusl remains in its netghbomhood, as well as by the 
correspondence of its position with the Ciiinese narrative The 
remains are thus described by Af Liston {>— ' Should a 
traveller happen to encamp at Kusia a village situated about 
5 kes from the Chapr.» boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may so 
happen that his eye may alight on a pyramidal looking 
mound of bricks about half a mile S W of the Teral, over 
which spreads a, magmiicent banyan tree bhould he be of 
an inquisitive turn his natural enquiries will be, what is it, 
and who has the fame of being its builder? He will be m- 
fonned that It once belonged to tifa/a ktnnr , z somewhat 


• Csoma dc ICoros, Aa Am \\ 316 317 
t J. 1 S Vol I p 5 
% J A S Yol VI p 477. 
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less ruined brick pyramid with other brick mounds about 
three quarters of a mile to the west of the object that first 
caught his observation, will probably be pointed out as Mata 
Kuanr’s fort; and if it should be observed that our traveller’s 
curiosity is thus excited, he svill be told that Mata ICuanr 
himself lies petrified at l3ut a short distance from his former 
abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will bring our traveller to the side of a colossal 
alto-relievo of veryrespectable execution, surrounded by much' 
carved work, many of the figures of which are well designed 
and cut, though others of them are of an exaggerated and outre 
character ; but the features of almost all of the . images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destroyed 
with an unsparing hand, and with a care worthy of a better 
cause.” The author then proceeds to describe these mutilated 
sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; and adds, 
“Tradition relates that Mata Kuanr, on the arrival of a Musal • 
man army to attack his fort, feeling unable to cope with the 
force arrayed against him, caused his family and dependents to 
descend into a well, and he himself having become a stone, lay 
down on the mouth of it to conceal it from his eneihy, and 
ensure that no disgrace should befall the objects of his affec- 
tion." Prinsep, to whom drawings of these objects were sent, 
pronounced them decidedly-Bliddhist, one^being a statue of 
Sakya ; and conjectured that Mata Kuanr was a corruption of 
Mrita Kumaf^a, “the defunct Kumara.’’ Wilson restores how- 
ever the popular reading, ‘the dead prince,’ and applies the 
expression to the prince and prophet Sakya Sinha. But this 
ascription can harldy be admitted, as the term 'jprhtce is never 
applied to Sakya after his entrance upon religious life ; and 
when used the expression is, I believe, rajaputra, and not 
kuanr. I incline to think the story of the Musalman foray 
may have some historical foundation, and that with the usual 
addition of accessary fable, it superseded the older legends 
which these remains embodied. The site and the legend are 
well worthy of a more particular examination with particular 
reference to their surmised connection with that last scene in 
the life of Sakya. In the meantime our decision upon this 
identification mu^t be suspended, as there are difficulties 
attending it which are not very easily explained. For 
instance, Hiuan thsang, as will be seen in note 4, states that 
ivusmagara was on the eastern side of the Gandak, while the 
modern Kusia lies many miles to the west of the river. I 
am not without hopes that this point will be cleared up by 
e reseaches of my friend Capt. Kittoe, who in a letter just 
eceived mentions the discovery of the ruins of an extensive 




I > ui li) ills {) iili ui iik ioh cm llir^ oi miuU, ^s. And a 
/; <jir { i n Ihcrc atc luira aU) rear iljo 

(ianfali Itic^s ma> ue Ute ii e of iCuiina^ata, alihoiigh the 
I jp-c tna) i It'* tiiura e I as not iiiif(C(]ucnlty luppeos. to 
avif let ifcaljh — j, SV 1 

fj) /U n/i^*/r(it'^UtCUness Si tj In •sanii.ni *SWAi 

ri’j r l*i a) — IvI 

(i) Pr /u tr — //i iu-r app*4is lo me uniioubl* 

c tJy the ’‘iinctil «ct I 'i/'J'jjj ? oIJ fn ancient BuJdhtc 
nvtLi Hill cn >n Chnic;?. this lucr is called Shi Ut U 2 it, 
tspU isitamtan, g 'i liman Thsang 

in leej tujici ibis n^ef /.*»/*/;// nhich he expUms 'un- 
pafalUIcd ut l)ts iiaiM.' an 1 aifures usihatiheanaentciiho- 
;;r4,'hy of ilit ua r Is (aulljr U tt aslhase 

aaiij a'ioic the Ga i laii lo the / < sni^i/nt at;, which is 
A C'^tUenm ol isa^ci tclatue to nuJjhtiitt» published in 
Japan tin* ilict n cai'e J /**j / i 4 a— I vl. 

Is the //i A /s olourpilttil-n UtZ-rJii /.jr of the Greeki ^ 
The iJeuliiivaiion of this river has occasioned much discus- 
si in i-tungihe learned, as for mo^ for a lon< lime the prin- 
cipal eleme it m dctermloing (be position of Balibotbra. Wo 
hive now hoMCver so much letter dau lor deciding the 
latter point that tie former has become of coinparatuely 
little eonsef|uencc, and the problem is teverieJ. namely to 
ilemdy the liver (rom the well ascettamed posmon of the 
town 

h f W Jones was the usl to »ii,;jveiJ the identity of tlie 
Son an 1 the htaunohoas. chitil/ 1 believe from the epithet 
//;ru IS ; being applied to the funner tivcr m Sanscrit 
books 1 be same h/pothcsis was a looted by Wtiford and 
ovhets The principal duluuUy attending this Identification 
IS ihe dUunce of the bon from I’ahboilirj which according to 
Megasthenes, ai quo cd Viriaa was silualcd near the con- 
fluence of that a icam v«tU the Ganges tuiju/en Je pohn 
TtiJoittK unit P>tltrihihr,j\\xl{3iuntn rti U l^rtutin jjf, tn\ 
it iurtlo.M tm leu If 'JSVi«/iv»iia p Itn u Kai ten Gxj^gfo 
This objection has been cu ubalicJ with learning and in- 
genuity by Mr Ravcnscroft, who In an ible article in the 
journal of the Asiatic Society Vol XIV p 137 , endeavours 
to prove that a former Led of the sou ran nearer to Tama 
than tbs present course of that river It would exceed the 
space I can afford lo enter at length upon this (Question , but 
the reader will fm 1 Mr R $ iiUeresUng paper well worthy of 
perusal lie coiicluJcj from 1 circiut iiucsligUion of tlio 
nciglibouring country that ih'- Sjii, or oua at Us ptUicipil 
branches dissinbog le J at Uinlcipur, i fe v miles west of Batiia, 
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and thus in some measure removes the difBculty arising from 
present course of tjhat river. Rlr. R.'s reasoning would be 
sufficiently satisfactory were it not for the name given by our 
pilgrim to the Gandak (/ 7 i fSpn, the Chinese trancription of 
Hiranja'^, and that given in Pali Buddhistical works, 
IlirannawciUiya, which seem to give this river equal claims, 
dymologically, to be identified with the Erannoboas, while 
its position is unexceptionable. This conjecture is not new 
however ; for I find on referring to Schraieder’s edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Mannert had suggest- 
ed the same identification : non procul a Patnis riunae veteris 
urbis repetlm sunt cui nomen Palelpuler, vel Paieliptilrat et 
hmc quidem urbs Palimbolhra (Palibolhra, Palibotra) veterum 
esse videtur, * * Hoc solum obstat, ab Arriano Eranno- 
boam vocari magnum Jhiyium^ qui ibi non invenitur ; sed 
errorem in Arriano tssa arbitratur Mannert, vel esse intelli- 
gendum jUivium^ Gandak" &c. After all the question is more 
curious than important, and no fact of any consequence is 
dependent upon its solution. — J, W. L. 

The scene of Sakya Muni’s death is thus described by 
Iliuan thsang : at the distance of three or four H to the north- 
west of the town {Kin s/ii na, kie lo) you cross the river A chi 
to fa ii. Near the western bank there is a forest of so lo trees. 
These trees are a species of hott ; their bark is of a greenish 
white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four very fine ones 
are lo be seen planted tpgether on the spot where the ]ou 
iai (Tathagatha) died. In a great chapel erected in that place 
is a representation of the nirvana of the Jou lai. His face is 
turned to the north and hath the appearance of one slumbering. 
Near by is a tower built by the king A ( Asoka). The founda- 
tions are injured, but the tower still stands about two hundred 
Cheiiese toises high. Before the tower is a pillar of stone 
erected in commemoration of the death of the Jc;?r/nt, on which 
h inscribed the recital, thus, “Buddha, aged eighty yease, en- 
tered nirvana at midnight the 15th day of the moon of Bysakh 
{lu'i shi k/iiu) that is the 15th day of the third month. 
There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirvana 
at midnight on the 8th day of the moon of Kariika (Km la ii 
hid) which would be the 8ih day of the ninth moon. As for 
the year of hi i nirvana, accounts differ. Some make it 1200 
years ago. others more th.tn 1300, others again more than 
1500. There are some too that asaiire us that this event 
occurred about 9C0 ye trs ago, ,ind that one ihouaand are not 
>el fuhiUed smee.*'^ Hiinn thyang wrote .ibout the year 6 jo 

■* P(a;( I U<vi, U. LXXV. o. 1 e. .ind 2. 
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\ D iheiti cUcuhtions therefdre, ptvcc this event in ^60, 
ti6o, S60, and even 360 D C 

Ihc Linneso legend guen b> Dusi)autcra}C3 gives liic 
following iccoanl of the d^ill) of loe loo being scvent>« 
nine }ears of age, after conveiting with ins disciples and the 
asscmblv as one delivering his testament, lail down on bis 
fight side, hts btek lUfned towards the cast his face to the 
nest, his head invvarda the noitb^ and his feet to llic south, 
and iiccvmc extinct At the same moment tnanv miracles 
occurred , the sun and the moon lost their light , the in]iabi> 
Unti of the heavens groaned and cxchimcd , 'Oh grievous 
event 1 hr what faulit) hath the son of wisdom become ex 
tmet ' Must alt indeed lose ih*ir go )d an I true parent and 
the heavens be depnved of the object of liieir veneration' 
The whole assemblj was melted in tears The body of 1 Oo 
was placed upon a Utter, but when thc> were about to carry it 
to the pile, the} vrcrc unable to lift it a hen one amongst them 
called out lu the altitude of prajer, ‘O toe' thou lost 
equalise (or identify) all things admitting no distinction 
among them , tiiou maUett eqtuUjr happy both men an I the 
denuens of heav(.n When lie ha I thus spuk.cn the fitter 
rising high of Its 0 vn accord, vnlcr<. 1 the town of Kix thi 
by the stestem gate an 1 issued by iIk eastern a„ain entered 
by the southern and re t<sue<J b) ihc nnrthvrn gite It then 
made seven limes the circuit of the tovn, the voice of loe 
being audible from the Inter All of the inhabitants gathered 
at the funeral ceremony, all in tears , and a week having thus 
passed (he) carried the bod) of toe on a magnificeni litter, 
washed tl with perfumed water, and wrapped in ncli cover* 
lugs , then replacing 11 on its original litter, the) poured upon 
It perfumed ods A lofty pile was prepare 1 of o lorifurous wood, 
upon which the Utter was deposited fire was applied to the 
pile, hut It suddenly became exlingmshed At this prod gy 
the whole assembly wept bitterly and a vaued till some holy 
persuujge should cum«. to fmlsli die cereinuu) As soon as such 
liad arrived die Utter opened spontaucoualy and di:>cIoscd thu 
feet of Foe encircled with a thousand ra}S Again they applied 
the torches to the pile , but still the fire took not lhat holy 
personage then explained thit the Utter could not be consum* 
ed by the fire of the three worlds and henc*, a fortiori, not by 
material fire He had scarcely spoken when the pure Arc 
of fixed contemplation {San nci , m Sanscrit SimaJht) 
issuing from the chest of hoc through tho midst of tin. Utter, 
inflamed ihi. pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly 
consumed The hre being extinguished, the litter appeared 
entire without even tne calico and the rich covv.ring3 with 
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which the body was enveloped being in any degree injured.’’ 

Dr. Siebold has published in his Archives da Japan, a 
reduced copy of a celebrated image representing the nirvana 
of Foe, preserved in the temple of Too fuk si (Toung fou szu) 
at Miyaho. It was executed by the celebrated Japanese 
painter, Teo den tson. Sakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betwixt the two 
holy trees, with his head reclined upon a lotus flower. He 
is surrounded by a numerous group of men and animals, 
among whom a general sadness pervails ; grief is expressed 
in all their countenances. The apostles and disciples surround 
most immediately the bier of their master, and are re- 
cognised by their shaven heads. The Bodhisattwas have 
the forms and figures of women, and the gods appear with 
their ordinary attributes. — Kl. 

As the learned French commentators have supplied so few 
particulars of Sakya’s death and cremation, no doubt from 
the want of the original sources of information since made 
available, the insertion of these in the present place may 
add interest to this part of our pilgrim’s narrative and be 
not unwelcome to such of my readers as have not the 
requisite works of reference at hand. Full details of these 
events are preserved in the body of Buddhist scripture, and 
particularly in the Lalita Vistara^ of which M. Csoma de 
Koros has given an abstract in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
XX ; but the most interesting account is that taken by the 
Honourable Mr. Tumour from the Parinibbanansuttan of 
the Mahawaggo in the Dighanikayo of the Suitapitako, from 
which principally I draw the following particulars. 

The illness which eventually terminated the carrier of 
Sakya overtook him while holding ivasso at Belugamako, a 
village near Vaisali. The narrative proceeds to state that 
he still retained the full possession of his mental faculties, 
and summoned around him his disciples, bearing up under 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and 
professions in regard to the transitory nature of the matters 
of this life. From this sickness (which appears to have been 
a diarrhoea ) he partially recovers however ; is able to sit up 
in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of subjects in the 
chaityas of Vaisali. He there explains that it is in the power 
of any Buddha by his four miraculous attributes, to prolong 
his existence indefinitely if duly entreated there to while 
sojourning in certain holy places which he names, amongst 
which is the chaitya at Vaisali. Maro ( death ) interposes his 
influence and prevents Ananda from comprehending the ex* 
position made by the Buddha, though twice repeated. Ananda 
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retirci disconcerted and teats lihntclf at tiie foot ot a tree. 
!Ie bad hardly departed when the impiout Maro approaches 
Buddha and entreats him to realize his f'.'.nmUanjn then, 
Buddha repHet that hit f>irinthiirtin ult take place in three 
months, and announces lus setignaiion of all connection 
thU transitory state of existence {n the follow in,; h)>in: 
" tiatiug tolunlanly o^ctco’ne his desire for this life, the 
Muni has vouchsafed to retlnquUh alt that U transitory, con* 
netted either vnth his human or hii divine essence, castui,; 
his existence from him, like a victorious combatant who 
dive&ts himself of artnour." On till uttering this announce* 
ment the earth qoslcs, an 1 Atniida hastens to Buddhas to 
learn the cause of the phenomenon Tnc Utter explains the 
causes of eanhquaVer, (as atread) detailed in a foregoing 
note) and informs Anandi of the Interview he had >uih 
.\faro former!}, as welt as on that day. The Sulldn then 
proceeds : 

**00 this explanation being aflorJeJ, the venerable 
Anando thus addressed Bhagawa * ‘ Lord Bhagaaa, vouch* 
safe to hve a : for the welfare of multitudes, for the 
happiness of mtiUiiiidcs, out of compassion for the woitd, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the J<ux as well as men : 
0 Sugato, live (or a Upfif* 'Lnougli Anando, Importune 
not Talhagato. Anando, the time is now past for making 
this entreaty of Tathagato. Anando. however, made the 
same entreaty a second and a third lime: (and Buddlio 
said ) Anando. dost thou believe in the Uuddhohood of 
Toihagato r* *Ycs, Joid.’ ‘Then, Anando, why dost lliou 
now even to a third time afthet Talhagato with unavailing 
importunity !' * Lord, from ih)self have 1 heard, and by 

th)self have 1 been tauglii, saying: Anando, to whomsoever 
'is fully vouchsafed the sanctification of the four IdhipjdK 
should he desire it, ho may Hve a kxppo, or any part of \ 
hpp9 ; and unto Tathagaio also is vouchsafed those four 
Idhp^ds.' ‘Dost thou, Anando, believe therein }' 'Yes, 
lord.’ * Then, Anando, in that case, the neglect and 
the fault Is ihlnc— for it occutsed not to thee, when tlvvC 
revelation was made by .Tathagato. In the most solemn and 
public manner (at tlie Chfpatx (httiyo), to comprehend 
'the same, and to Implore of Tathagaio, sa) log : Bhagawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a kappa, for the welfare of multitudes, 
for the happiness of the dtwa as welt as men : O, Sagaio, 
live for a Vxppo. What dost thou now, Anando, still Importune 
Tathagaio? Talhagato has rejected thy pra)cr twice : could 
he grant it on the third application ? In this matter, Anando, 
most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine." 




retires disconcerted and seals lUmscU at the foot of a tree 
He had hardly departed when the impious Maro approaches 
Buddha and entreats him to realizp his panmhbanan then 
Buddha replies that his /mrrmJidwi/; will lahe place in three 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection with 
this transitory state of existence m the following hymn 
“Having voluntarily overcome his desire for this life, the 
Muni has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is transitory, con- 
nected either with his human or hts divine essence casting 
his existence from him, like a victorious combatant who 
divests himself of armour’* On his uttering this announce- 
ment the earth quakes, and Ananda hastens to Buddhas to 
learn the cause of the phenomenon The litter explains the 
causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed m aforegoing 
note) and informs Anindi of the interview he had with 
Maro formerl), as well ax on that day The Sultan then 
proceeds 

''On this explanation being afforded, the venerable 
Anando thus addressed Bhagiwa ‘Lord Bhagawa, voucli- 
safe to live a kappa for the welfare of multitudes, for the 
happiness of multitudes, out of compassion for the woild, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the as well as men 
0 Sugalo, live for a kippo* ‘Enough Anando, importune 
not Tathagaio. Anando, the time is now past for making 
this entreat) of Tathagato Anando, however, made the 
same entreaty a S'^cond and % third time, (and Budilho 
said ) Anando. dost thou believe m the Buddhohood of 
Tathagalo ‘Yes, loid' ‘Then, Anando, why dost thou 

now even to a third lime alllict Tathagalo with unavailing 
importunity !' ‘ Lord from thyself have I heard, and by 

thyself have I been taught, saying Anando, to whomsoever 
<\% fully vouchsafed the sanctification of the four Idhipida. 
should he desire it, he may live a iappo, or any part of a 
k^ppa , and unto Tathagato aI<o is vouchsafed those four 
Idhtpada ' ‘Dost thou, Anando, believe therein ?’ ‘Yes, 
lord ’ ‘ Then, Anando, m that case, the neglect and 

the fault is thine— for it occurred not to thee, when thxc 
revelation was made by ^Tathagato, in the most solemn and 
public manner (at the Chepala chttiyo ), to comprehend 
the same, and to implore of Tathagato, say mg Bhagawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a kappa, for the welfare of multitudes, 
for the happiness of the dewa as well as men O, Sagato, 
live for a What dost thou now, Anando, still importune 

Tathagato ? Tathagato has reyected thy prayer twice could 
he grant it on the third application } In this matter, Anando, 
most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine “ 
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Buddho then reminds Anando of the various places, _aU 
which he names, '.vhere he had made this revelation to him 
before, and finaily telis him that having announced that he is 
to die in three months that destiny cannot be altered. They 
next rep lir to the K/z/a^ara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the priesthood, which he concludes with 
these words : 

' Bhikkhus, I am now addressing you (for the last time ): 
iT.ansttory tilings are perishable ; without procrastination, 
qualify yourselves B^r iiibhauaii ). At no distant period unto 
Talltagaio parinihl'anan will be vouchsafed. Within three 
months from this day, by death Tathagato will realize 
aibianan. 

“ Ttius spoke Biiagawa, and having so delivered himself, 
the divine teacher of happy advent again spoke saying ; My 
age has attained the fullest maturity ; the remnant of my exis- 
tence is short : I shall depart, separating ( myself) from you, 
and having earned the salvation of my own ( a/Za ) soul. 
Bhikk.hus, unremittingly imbuing your minds with faith, 
lead the life of the righteous ; and keeping your thoughts 
under entire subjection, carefully watch over the aspirations 
of your minds. Whoever steadfastly adheres to the tenets of 
this <!Lnnmo, escaping the eternity of transmigration, will 
acliieve the extinction of misery.’’ 



IIiMiig RUlilicil, cJilicJ, ml conilukd hu hobi, Iludcilia 
dcpilli lor Kwi'r-r;. llic dcMmcd ipot olliis ^arraniHi , 
an crcnl Irsl ai ptoichnis (lom llic picdlolcd clltcla of Ihc 
iWll llnin;: icrdicd tlie i'/ ' ) t t'/irJ I gioro of jl/< Irccs 
on iho (uithcr Uiil. ol ihi. flitmii uullij l mcr, m a icij^ 
dcbluU cd mlc. Iio dtincJ Anmda «) i tcparc Ins bed bclnecn 
ibc Sjh Wees in nbkb he Uj « blnucif down ( like a lion, 
UfS ibe /etoi Itr/irn) «ith bis head turned lo ibc north. 
Iluivcn arc H'jn aieouil) sho icted donn by llic trees upon 
hi n , and the air ti filled unit hosts ol i/rrur making the 
atr r.ng with ccleinal tiiuiic, and scauering lionets and m- 
cciue liuddbs pom's uul llicic siipetnaiural tecognilioiis 
ol Ins IludIhahooJ. and enjoins upon Ananda the steadfast 
obsetaance ol Jfarr-j as cquall) acecpiable lo bliii Sundry 
miunctions arc gl'm by lluldba to Ins folloiters , and 
amenjito.ltcis that hii hod) ihould be butnl with all liic 
honois ol a Kil». '■Inch he thus describes 

•TI ey «lrd a new cloth tound the corpse , baaing ivound it 
nidi a nc« clutli, the) cncloac il in a layer ol Hots Colton , 
haaiiig encased it in a la)ct ol ibis cotton, the) hind Ibai aaiih 
aiiolhc. ne r cloth llaatiig in Hits manner enclosed a O/ui- 
laja's cotinc, in fiac hundied double laycis (of cellon 
and cloth) and depoiiicd it in a tneial’ oll-cbaldion, and 

corered It aatih atioihcr snntlar acsici, and haatng lorincd a 
futieialpileaaiihcaer) dcsciipiioii ol Itagiatit combusitblcs, 
ccn*uf»c il>c bod) of a 'inJ for a 

riUu ra/it lata t'le) build lire /li /J>a at a spot valicto four 
piincipal roads inecl Ins in this manner, Allando, they 
iteaiihc coipseol a tVoffruj/;; raja Wha'cact the form 
oblciacd in legaid to tbccoipsool a C’djWa.eJ//i raja may be. 
It 11 proper. Anando, Ibat the same form sbouhl bo obsetaed 
in tegald to the corpie of fathagalo * 

AnandaUiencnlieals the Uuddba dial he aaoiild not rea- 
lize his pannliaana at Kusmara, aablcb aias an iiisignihcanl 
and dri nd to an but at one ol the ebtef cilica, Cnurrr/ r, Jiya- 
miftn, Sa^ulUn, ittlutm, A't.jcrft. or Bjranui buddlia 

loiblds Ihe incnlbn ol suebaproposttiou. and directs him to 

suminotl the Mails ptinecs ol lausinara lo witness the piirtiiii- 
e j/« ol the ralhagalo to be realized in the last avatch of that 
night These being assembled and introduced, “Bbagawa 
then thus addressed the bcloacd Anando Anando, can there 
be or has there been any precept of mine, not imparted unto 
thee by Satlha (the diainc teacher) f No, ballha there can 


• The .Krta/alliu re julres this aaord lo be rendered gold. 
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have been none. If there be none such, Anando, be it 
understood that whatever dluvnmo or wincyo may have been 
propounded or established by me for thee, the same, after my 
demise, is to stand in the stead of the divine teacher unto 
thee. Antndo, although the bhilckhus are now in the habit 
of addressing each other ( indiscriminately ) with the appella- 
tion aivuso, after my death this practice must no longer 
prevail among you. By a senior bhikkhu, a junior bhikkhu 
ouqht to be addressed by the appellation “awuso,”* preceded 
either by his family or personal name. By a junior bhikkhu 
an elder bhikkhu ought to be addressed “bhante” (lord), or 
/'ayasma" (venerable). Let no well-disposed priesthood reject 
any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important. 
Anando, after my death, let the brahmadando penalty be 
awarded to the bhikkhu Chhunno. 

“Lord, what is the 'Qrahmada7ido ? Anando, whatever any 
bhikkhu may have desired, that Chhunno has been advocat- 
ing : it is not proper that he should be spoken to, exhorted 
by, or communed with, by the bhikkhus. 

“ Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus : Bhikkhus, 
should there ever unto any one bhikkhu be any doubt or in- 
comprehensibility as regards either Bnddho, Dhavvno^ Saiigho^ 
cx inquire ( at once ): do not reproach 

) ourselves hereafter saying, although Sattha was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry 
personally of him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhus 
remained silent. Bhagawa similarly exhorted them a second 
and a third lime; and the bhikkhus still remained silent. 

“Bhagawa again exhorted them saying : Bhikkhus, if it be 
out of profound reveionce for the Sattha that ye abstain from 
inquiring directly from him ; — bhikkhus, let one confiding 
priest make the inquiry through another in whom he con- 
fides. Even on being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained 
silent. 

“Thereupon the venerable Anando thus addressed 
Bhagawa ; Lord, this is miraculous : Lord, this is wonderful : 
I place implicit confidence in this congregation of bhikkhus : 


■' This toim implies perfect equality, and as in the order of 
vrdiiution one bhikkhu must be senior to another, an appellation 
iuplying equ.iiity .ipplied by a junior to a senior Upammimda\% 
disrespectful atu! irreverent. 

i y t h t!sc road that le.ads to nlbhanan, and patipada is the 
h ri jhtcou.ne:.s that ought to be ob.sorved on that road. 
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not e\cn unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt or nicnmpre* 
hcnsibiliiy in regini cither to MuJdho, Dhammo, Sangho, 
Maqga or Pattpada, Anando, it is thy faith liut impels thee 
to make this dccUr.ition : the omniscience of Tathagato Is m 
the same manner conscious, that not eteii unto one bhikkhu 
IS there any doubt or tncomprehensibihly in regard to 
'Quddh^ Dhunm, Stngho^ or PiUipada. Anando, 

among these fue bundled b'nkkhtis, even tile last one, has 
attained the — the grace tint rescues him from hell, 

and the sanuficalion that re liizes arahathond. 

•' Bhagana thrn addressed the bhikhus 5a)ing ; Bliikkhus, 
I am cxliorting tou (for the last time), transitory things are 
peiishable . without prociammtlpn qualify yourselves (for 
nibbanan). These were (he last words of Talhagalo. 

“ Uh.<gaua then became absori cd m the first Jhanan satna- 
pdtt ; passing from the fi'st Jkdnan he became absorbed in the 
second J/jjnan ; pissing from the second J/m/re/r, he be- 
came absorbed in the llttrd jkarian , passing from the third 
J//end», he became absorbed in the fourth ^da/rer/ ; passing 
from the fourth Ikatuti, he became absorbed m the akajaitan» 
rAe)e/ana/r , p.i$sing from (he iii tt<inancka_}j/ana/tf he be- 
came abvotbed in the utim^nwckat-Utnjtt ; passing from the 
he became absoibed m the oki/ukanna- 
^aUnan , passing from the aktn<hitina\al<inany he became 
absorbed in the neu.rse/r/iirn4rar;ne>j/a;/a;r, and passing from 
the neuriX:ennJtitiatmii)alanan» he became absorbed m 
the tannaiLidayildtthodhau. 

*' Ibc venerable Anando then thus inquired of the vener- 
able Anurudho : Lord, has Bhagaua expired ? No, awtuo 
Anando, Bhagawa has not expired* he is absorbed in the 
ittd-ip tianirodhan, 

'* I'lom tilts uir</9r/ir»ir(7<Mae. Buddho step by step des- 
cends again to the first yA me;/, and again rises to the founh 
ihatian. In the transition bclwccn iBe fourth and illlh jhanan^ 
lihagiwa expired. 

\Ve may omit the effects produced on the celestial and 
terresirial beings b} this event j and piss on to the cremation 
of (he bod), Anando having annoiniced the death of Buddha 
to the Kusmanans ami called upon them to perform their 
- allotted duties, the '* AfalUans, the I^ialUan youths, the 
Malhan damsels, .ind wives — afOicted, disconsolate, 

and oppressed whh grief— some wept with dishevelled hair, 
some bewailed with uplifted arms— some dropt as if felled, 
and others reeled to and fto. exclaiming . Too soon has 
Dhagawa died ; too soon has Sugato died : too <^oon ins the 
Bit closed on tile world. 


23 
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requisite otTicc reverenlty, respectfully, and submisstvciy, , 
through the southern gate to the south^vard of the cUy, and 
through the ouukiiis, keeping la the suburb on the southward 
of the town, Will petiorni the cretiutinn of Uhagawa. Hut 
If'urr/Mf.rur, the intention of the tinaU 1;^ this : we, with 
celestial dtnceai well as hcavertly vocal and tnstrumeotal . 
music, decorated with uJoriferous garhmis, carrying the body i 
of llhagaw.i— peiforinliig every prescribed oillce thereto, re* 
Vercniiy, ictpccifuify and submUstvcly-^titrougb the northern 
gate to the notlhuard of the chy, anti entering the loan by 
the northern gale, and by the central gate, convc}ing it into 
the middle cf the city, and drpatiing out of the eastern gate 
to the eastward of the lnv%», thcic, m the coionalton tiali, 
of the J/u/Ziunx, nc ntll prifurni tlie 
cremation of the body of Uhagana. Lord, whatever be the 
iniciUton of the dtxc^t-x be it acceded to. 

*' Instantly, every place in ^utiu^ra wliich uas x rcccpc* 
acle o! dirt, filUi and rubbish became coveted kr.cc.decp with 
the celestial lloaer /^.nrJuru^and the t/evaAr as well as tile 
Ksrsi/tarian cart)h g the corpse of lyiagasva, with 

celestial and uuntan daocc, as well as vocal and instrumental 
music and with odoriferous garlands, peiforming every rcquislto 
office, with reverence, respect and submission : a*nd convey* . 
}flg It through the notilierti gate to the northward of the cny, 
and entering through the middle gate to the centre of the 
town,* and departing through the eastern gate to the eastward , 
of the town, deposited the corpse of lUiagawa there in the 
coionAtion hall of (he dfirr’/umr. 

“The /^uiiUijrU/t JjalliJtts then thus inquired of the 
venerable Anando : Mow, lord Anando, should we dispose of 
the corpse of llhagaw.'i i it is pmper that it 

should be treated in the satne manner that the corpse of q 
ChaUau.j//i rajv b treated. And in what manner, lord 
Anando, siiould the corpse cf a CAalkxuiUi raja be treated ? 

Anando here repeals the explanation that lie himself h.ad 
received from liuddho. • 

Thtreupon the Kr/imaraiVi d/a///awx gave this order to 
ihcir people : Fellows, collect lor us Milliiiif some floss 


* The AUhalatlia notices that while the corpse was in the city,, 
the princess Mailaica, the widow* of Dandhulo^ the late MalUan ‘ 
conmiandr.r'lincliicf, invested the corpse with her hto husband's 
otTiciat insignia called //t/i/oi/ciAi, which jewels had rennined qn* 
used from the time of his death. 
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cotton ; and then the Kiisin^riMi MalliMis wound the corpse 
of Bhagawa with a new cloth ; having wound it with a new 
cloth, they covered it with a layer of llo^s cotton ; having 
covered it with a layer of floss cotton, they again wound it 
with a new cloth ; "and in this manner having wound tne body 
of Bhagawa with the five hundred pairs of cloths ( which thfiy 
had brought), and deposited it in a metal oil-vessel, covering 
it with another metal oil-vessel, they placed the body of 
Bhagawa on the funeral pile. 

“ At that time the venerable Kassapo was on his road 
from Patva to attended by a great priestly retinue, 

consisting of five hundred bhikkhus : and while the said vener- 
able Mahakassapo was sealed at the foot of a tree, having 
digressed from the road, a certain individual, who was on his 
way from Kuswara to Vazva, passed, having in his posses- 
sion some fnandara fl nvers. The venerable Mahakassapo ob- 
served him as he was journeying on, at a distance ; and 
having recognized him, he thus accosted him : Azvuso, art 
thou acquainted with our Saitha ? Yes, AwusOy 1 was acquain- 
ted with him : the Slid ascetic Gotamo died seven days ago, 
and it is from that spot that these wa?n/ara flowers were 
obtained by me. Thereupon among the bhikkhus who were 
there (with Mahakassapo), some who had not attained the sanc- 
tification of arahathood, wept with uplifted arms, — some dropt 
as if felled, and others reeled about saying ; Too soon has 
Bhagawa died ; too soon has Sugato died — too soon has the 
'Eye been closed on the world. But bhikkhus who had 
attained arahathood, collectedly and composedly submitted 
themselves, saying : transitory things are perishable : how 
can we in this world obtain it ( permanency ). 

“ In that congregation, there was at that time one 
Subhaddho,* who had been ordained in his old age. The 
said Subhaddho who had been ordained in his dotage, thus 
addressed those bhikkhus : Azutiso, enough 1 weep not ; 
bewail not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, ( under whom. ) 
we were keptjn subjection ( by being told ), this is permissi- 
ble unto you — that is not permissible unto you —now, 
whatever we may desire, that we can do ; and that which we 
do not desire, that we can leave undone. 

‘‘Thereupon the venerable Mahakassapo thus addressed 
the bhikkhus : Enough Awuso, weep not, bewail not ; why ! 
has it not been emphatically declared by Bhagawa himself. 


* His history is given at some length, in different portions 
of the Aiihalcatha — he had been a barber in the village Atiima, 
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sa)tng: even ainidsi every cornmunUy of happy and 
contented persons, various destiuclivc and changeable issues 
come to pass ? /I u. /rn, how can we in this world realize it 
(permanency) h is not merely b> saying of anything that 
is born or othetunse produced. nhicU by lU perishable nature 
IS transitory, m u>t assuredly il perishes not,<~thal it will come 
to pass. 

“At this instant ( at Kustnin, four Millnn chieftains, 
having purified themselves from head ( to foot ), and clothed 
themselves in new rannent, said. — Wo will apply the torch 
to the funeral pile* of Dhagawa — but veers not able to ignite 
it. Thereupon the Kr;xriara J/a//ra//x thus inquired of tlie 
venerable Anurudho . Lerd Anurudho. whence, and from 
vvhat cause, Is U, that these four d/i/Zrau chieftains who are 
puilfied from head (to foot), and arrayed in ucvv garments, 
and who have said . we will set fire to the. funeral pile of 
lihagawa, have not been able to ignite it? "Because, ITarr/' 
Manx, the intention of the is dilTercnt. Lord, what 

then fs the wish of the dVuiiA ? Wucithnnt^ the venerable 
Mahakavsipo, attended by a great sacerdotal retinue, con- 
sisting of fue hundred bhilkhus. is novv on his vray front 
Pjaii to Kurt/rira, and as long as Mahakassapo shill not 
have bo red dovrii. with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawa, 
so long will the funeral pile of Bhagawa resist ignition. Lord, 
whatever be the design of the </r.va/i, be it complied with. 

“rhcrcaficr, wherever the coronvlion hall of the /tia/Zrairx 
might be in Knimara, thither the venerable Mahakassapo 
repaired 10 the funeral- pile of Blugavva. On .ariWing there, 
so adjusting tiis robex as to leave one shoulder bare, and 
With clasped hauls having performed the paJukkhvi^n^ 
perambulation, three limes, round the pile, he opened ( the 
pile) at the feet : and reverentially bowed down his head at 
the feet of Uhagawa. Iho aforesaid five hundred priests, 
also, adjusting their robes so as to leave one shoulder bare, 
and vtith clasped hands, having peifotmtil the padakkinan, 
perambulation, thrice roun t the pile, likewise, reverentially 
flowed down at the feet of Ubagavva. While the venerable 
Mahakassapo and these five hundred bhikkhus were in the 
act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile of Bhagawa 
spontaneously ignited, 

"It thus came to pass In regard to the corpse of the 
Bhagavva who was consutueil by fire neither Ins surface skm. 


* Thu funeral pile was comjvosvd of sandabwood, and was 
139 cubits high. 
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nor his flesh, nor his nerves, nor his muscles deposited any 
ashes or so6t ; none (of those parts) of his corpse remained 
(unconsumed). In the same manner that neither butter nor 
oil, which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot— so 
it came to pass in^regard to the corpse of the Bhagawa who 
was consumed — blither his surface skin, nor his under skin, 
nor his flesh, noi^his nerves, nor his muscles left any resi- 
duary ashes or soot : none (of those substances) of his cor- 
poreal remains was left unconsumed. All the cloths, com- 
posing the five hundred pairs of cloths, were consumed. At 
the instant that the internal and external parts of the corpse 
of Bhagawa were absorbed, streams of water pouring down 
from the skies, caused (the flames of) Bhagawa’s funeral pile 
to be extinguished : the flame was thus extinguished by the 
down pour on the top of the funeral pile of Bhagawa. The 
Kushiarian Mallians also helped to extinguish the funeral pile 
by sprinkling every kind of scented water. 

“ The Kushiarian Mallians then forming a trelice work 
with lances, and fencing the place round with their bows 
(transferred) the remains of Bhagawa to the assembly hall'*^ 
(within the town) ; and for seven days, with dancing and vocal 
and instrumental music, and with garlands of fragrant flowers, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and sub- 
mission. 

“The Magadha faja Ajatasattu, the Wedehian d.escendant, 
heard that Hhagawa had attained parinibbanan at Rusinaxa ; 
thereupon the said Magadha monarch Ajatasattu, tixe iVede- 
hian, sent an embassy unto the Kushiarian Mallians^ with 
this message ; Bhagawa was a kattiyo ; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo. I am likewise worthy of possessing a portion of the 
corporeal remains of Bhagawa. I will also erect a tliupo over 
the remains of Bhagawa, and celebrate a festival. 

“The Lichchhawi of Wesah, as being also of the kattiyo 
race : the Sakya dynasty of Kapilawatthupura, as the rela- 
tions of Buddho j the Salayo of Allakappa, as of the kattiyo 
tribe ; the kattiyo dynasty of Ramaqa/no, as of the kattiyo 
tribe j the brahmans of Wdtihadipo, as being of the brahman 
tribe ; the Mallians of Paiva, as being of the kattiyo tribe ; 

all lay claim to a portion of the relics of Bhagawa in 
precisely the same terms as the message sent by Ajatasattu. 


The Atthahatha gives a detailed account of the procession 
which transferred the bones of Buddho, still contained in the, 

metal vessel in which he was burnt, from the coronation hall to 
the house of assembly. 
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bcin;^ ihus AJJtcKctl, Iho Afjlltint of AVz/Vi r/.i Uiu# 

icp'lc.i to Uic 4(icmbl)r u( cmiiMtict : (]ic<i \ti(hit> 

i)ur tctiUorjr : vrc V),iil not ^ivc )oj jiijf putitan of his cor* 
p »rcal ichcs. On Ihti amurcr bcln;; deluded, the brihtiun 
/>!'»> thus Spoke m iHe as&cuiblf of cmiijailcs : Ilcloiicd, 
luicn 10 this QiSQ <ibfer>Aibn I aoi aUoj: to address to >ou : 
O tr Ho 1 iho 'Tie of a m3st piCtHc clisraci’r : it is improper 
t » tiiva a cv.lesl at the mo’n-nt of the CJfporcil dU$>Uj!ion 
of so eaccUent a bein^. Itctowc!, let all of us, udlingt/, 
enrJuUy aoj ooanS'noavt/, divide the relics ln(o ci,;hl por* 
ts >n( .* nunf tuisoni are cocucticd unto the fC%( (Uuddho)^ 
irl therefore be cxtcmucljr built hi ddferctii regions. 
Tnev aniTcrcd : Well, brahman, do then ih^iclf carefully 
liuilc the icl.ci of ilhagaira into eight cipul portions. Ke* 
pivmg; lx: it ro. beloscd :‘>-the brahman Dn-sa according 
lu'ti'c reddest of that assembly, carefully disiilttig tue relics 
of iibagatra Inm eight <M]ual portiuus. thus addressed that 
c^mc-jurse t.f emissar.es : Mv friends give me this kunhiuvt. 
(the Xfscl unih ublch the relics ncrc measured,) and I mil 
crc«ar44/>r to that tf- and they ga.c that kunhhin 

to the brahnun 

“The M./’juflf of Uhagasvi had 

dreJ at ; an 1 inrrcuponthe of Pipph^hu.'Vi') 

sent an embassy to the Ms//ros/of Ktrrrrrrro, uylng : Uhagivra 
erat 1 Uaal}a ; .re are kattlyo. and ate also srotthy of x portion 
of tne Corporeal relics of lihagawa : we will erect a M tpx over 
the relics of Hh»ga*v^» A'td celebrate a fesliul. They answer- 
ed : there is no pottum of the icHct uf iliugaw.i left : the 
iclict of llhagawa ha^e been divided : uke from bcnce the 
charcoal of the funcial pdc ; and they accordingly did uLc 
a.say clurcoii. 

“The MogsdAo monarch Afatasatiu, the IVeJfkhn. built a 
M.v/a At over the relics of Uhagawa, and ccicbarted 

a festival. The ifrsr/ro'i J^rrdr’S) i:cr built a //rr//>7 at ffVnr// 


* Ttie uninsured botics were the following : the four canmo 
teeth— the two collar bones— the frontal bone, mil) a long hair 
growing on It, vThich gave to that rchc the appellation of the 
Of hair relic The rest of (ho bones wero partially in* 
jured by tho fire. The smallest atoms were reduced to the sixo 
of mustard seed ; tho middling atoms were of the size of half a 
grain of rleo ; and tho larger atoms were of tho size of half a grain 
of tiujja seed. 

f A measure containing 4 alhalun, 
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over the relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The 
Sakyan residents ?t.t'Kapilaivaitu erected a thupo at_ K.apila- 
loaiUi over the relics of Bhagawa and celebrated a festival. The 
Allakappa Balayans built a thupo at Allakappo over the relics 
of Bhagawa and celebrated a festival. The Ramagamian 
Kosaliyans built a ihupo at Ramagamo over the corporeal 
relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The Wetthadi- 
pian brahmans built a thupo at Wetlhadipo over the corporeal 
relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The Pazveyan 
'M.allians built a thupo at Pazva over the relics of Bhagawa and 
celebrated a festival. The Kusinarian IslalHans built a thupo 
at Yiusinara over the corporeal relics of Bhagawa, and cele- 
brated a festival. The brahman Dozio built a thupo for the 
kuvibhan : and the Pipphalawarian Moriazts built a thupo at 
Vipphalawano over the charcoal, and celebrated a festival. 
Thus there were eight thupos over the corporeal relics ; a ninth 
over the kumbhazi, and a tenth over the charcoal. This is the 
origin of this matter, (the erection of thupos.) — J. W. L. 

( 9 ) Ihere were Siu Yo. — This name is also written Sin 
pho tho lo, Hiuan thsang renders it Sou po tho\lo (in Sanscrit 
'^ubhadrd)y and translates in Chinese Shen hiaUy that is, 'the 
good sage? He was a master of these brahmans, and attained 
the age of one hundred and twenty years. He was contem- 
porary with Anan and the other disciples of Sakya Muni 
whose doctrine he adopted. — Kl. 

(it) The hero of the diaznond sceptre.—-^\\zi.\ is to say, the' 
Bodhisattwa, Vajrapani, so called because he holds in his 
hand a kind of sceptre of diamond, or a thunderbolt. 

The name of this Boddhisattwa is translated in Tibetan 
'2hyough 71a xdor xdzie, or Lagh tia xde xdzie ; that is, ‘he who 
holds in his hand the diamond sceptre.’ The Mongols often 
disfigure the name, writing it Vtchir bani, which they pro- 
nounce Otchir ba/ii. Pallas and Georgi have given a figure 
of this divinity. - ° 

Hiuan thsang has given the same Bodhisattwa the title of 
‘the hero of the hidden trace of the genius of the diamond 
sceptre.’ When he saw that Foe was about to die, he ex- 
claimed in grief, “The Ju lai is about to leave us to enter 
the great nirvana ; he will no longer improve, he will no 
longer protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entered deep, the 
flame of sorrow riseth up !” He then threw down his 
diamond sceptre, (the golden pestle of Fa hian) and in des- 
pair rolled himself in the dust j then rising up full of grief 
and compassion he exclaimed, “In the vast ocean of birth 
aiid of death who shall be oi^r boat and our oar ? In the 
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dttkneiiol a long night, v^ho shall be our lamp and our 
match f '• 

Vajrapam is-the second o( the bve DA^ani, or cclesuat 
SiiJAitijfi —Kl 

(12} W^trtlht (ighi hngt JtttItJ hit the It— \n\ht se- 
cond |ur{ ol the i\i ptn ktni* vkc read, that when oakya Muni 
had accamplishcd hit (cfcmatinn) in the village o( 

Km a/lr, all the neighhnuilng states raised armies to contend 
(or his mrtra, or teISques I here was then a brahman who 
divided these rcliquei into eight parts in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower In honor o( them 

1st 1 he Champions o( the (own of Ktu sht had i por* 
lion of the nrtrj , thep ciccte 1 a tower m the midst of their 
country and iheie made ofteringi 

id Tne Lativ (In Sansciit tjtiu in Chinese/^)' 
of (he kingdom u( Philun h pha, ohtiinci a part of these 
teliqurs, with which they teturned to tlieir country and there 
erected a tower in veneration of tlicm * 

id Kie Kiu Uodh of the kingdom of the Utua 
(htt (he same 

^lh Ihe Kthatriyai of the kingdom of A U ehtf the 
tame 

$(h The Otahtnans of the kingdom of Pin neoUt the 

same 

6 ih The Li chhc of the kingdom of Phi h {Pht the fi), 
the same 

7lh The Sakyas of ihc kingdom of OHe h ha hy the 
same 

Slit The king A cht tht of the kingdom of Mo kia Iho, 
the same KI 

(i^) Whtre the Lt (hhe vithrd io folio u /or —Mr Abel 
ftemusat had translated this passage, ' Vt the place where 
ihe Chu chhc li wished to follow hoe in his pan ni houan , ' 
hut the iniuhitants of the (own of VAt she it (Valsali) arc here 
spoken of Ihcse formed a republic, and called tl emsclves 
in banserJt — Utehhe^ in the Chinese ijanscripnon 

I he same expression is likewise found in the aVi /an ^i/i^, 
Ileou ftn, where this division of the reliques is spoken of 
fne name of Vaisaii is abridged /r, "And all the 

Tuhchmi of that tovvn had their share of the rchques, as well 
as the laics of Krr; cAi the Chha /t // (Ksnitriyas) of tt It che, 
and the Vho h men (brahmans) of Vht neon — Kl 

• Plan I lian, D LTWII art 7 p 3—4 
f *Vi panhnj Ileou Jen, quoted in the San t$<xnq fa sou, 
U \\TI p 4 » J 
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(15) Foe inferred a happy omen from his pot.~-^Vi the 
‘Abridgment of the doctrine of Buddha Gautama,’ written in 
Singalese and published by Mr. Upham, we read; “ He 
(Buddha) was seated near the river Niranjara where he 
divided the rice into forty-nine balls, which he ate. He then 
threw the golden pot into the stream, reflecting that if it • 
should float against the current, he should ultimately attain 
Buddhahood. The miracle indeed occurred, and he proceed- 
ed onwards with renewed ardour.” — Kl. 

(16) To detail all these events in the life of Sakya Muni 
would require that we should have access to his complete 
biography, which is not available in Paris. — Kl. 

Several pillars have been discovered in this neighbour- 
hood. jMr. Hodgson has figured and described'^' that at 
Mathia betwixt Bettiah and the Gandak. Another exists at 
Radhia in the same district, and a third near Bakra on the 
high road to Hajipore. None of these however is the pillar 
described by our pilgrim and Hiouan thsang, as they were 
all erected by Asoka and are inscribed with an edict of that 
prince : unless, indeed, we suppose with Professor Wilson 
that Hiuan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does 
not appear to me very probable. The pillar alluded to in the 
te.xt has, therefore, yet to be discovered. — J. W. L. 


(m AFTER XXV, 

Kingdom of Phi she li. — Tower of half of the body of A nan. — 
Garden of the woman An pho lo. — Place where Foe entered 
nirvana. — Tower of the bows and deposited arms. — A nan 
entreateth not Foe to remain in the W'orld. — Collection of the 
acts and the precepts of Foe. 

1 hence proceeding five yeoit yanix) to the east, you come 
to the kingdom of P/;/ she li{y)- Here are a great forest and 
X chapel of two stories ; it was one of the stations of Foe, and 
here )ou see the Toioer of half of Ihe body of A nani^). 

* 13 , LXIV. ait. 9. p. 3. 
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TIiciq lived ioimctl)' Iti ihlx lo^vn a wonun named .tn 
/h /’.{{) vUo creeled a tower to l‘cc;and silH to ihc souili 
uf the lu«n« dhUnl three //, an<l west-ward of the road, 
)Ou see the garden which ihii unman gave to I'oc, and 
which U one of the nations of the laltc>( 5 ). When Foe 
was un the eve of cntciiog he v«ith his disciples 

iasued from the town of 1*4/ sht h by the ucstcin gtte, and 
turning round to the righl.(6) and casting his qcs upon the 
town of Fdi adr he piophcticd to his ditciplss, saying, **li 
is here that the Utl of my acts wdl uke pUcc/( 7 ) Men of after 
li ncs have there creeled a tower. 

Three /r lathe nstth-ncsl of the town there is .ato.ver 
named that o\ iU !>'.n •ir.! irns. What gave rise 

t» the name is this : It happened that on the bank of the 
liver one of the Inferior wives of the king w.ia 

delivered of a ball of desh. The principal wife of the Ling 
observed, *Tnat which thou lust brought into the world is 
a Sign of evil augury/' They put it into a ucoden colTer, 
and cut It into the river , ilie cotTcr followed the 
course of the stream. There was a Ling, who looking about 
observed the coifer on the surface of the water! he opened 
it, and beheld a thouund luvlc cUddicn cauemely vreU 
formed. The king took them and brought them up. Aficr- 
watdi, becoming great, they waxed strong and valiant, 
and none whom they attacked could withstand them, but 
were obliged to succumb. They came to attack the kingdom 
of the Ling their fiihcr. The Utter was terrified. The 
inferior wife asked him the cause of his dejection, lie 
answered, “The king of such a country has a thousand sons 
exceedingly valiant, and without their equals ; they arc 
coming to attack niy kingdom, and this is the cause of 
my sadness.” The young woman replied, “Grieve not, 
but construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; 
and when the enemies come, you shall 'place me on the 
pavilion, and I hiidcilake lu resist them.’' The Ling did 
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as she said ; and when the enemies were come, the young 
woman, placed in the pavilion, thus addressed them ; ‘’You 
are my children,” said she ; “why come you thus to rebel 
and to make war upon us ?” “Who art thou,” replied the 
enemies, “who callest thyself our mother ?” Then the' 
young woman replied, “If you believe me not, stretch 
towards me your mouths T Then pressing with her hands 
her two breasts, she caused to issue from each five hundied 
jets of milk, which fell into the mouths of her thousand sons. 
These enemies acknowledging ihen that she was their 
mother, deposited their bows and their^ arms, and the two 
kings, in consideration of this event, obtained each the 
dignity of Py chi /be.ig) The two towers of these Py chi foe 
exist to this day. The Honorable Ones of afler Ages who 
have accomplished the law, have declared to their di.sciples 
that it was here that the hows and the arms were deposited \ 
men ot subsequent times having learnt this, erected a tower 
in this place, and hence its name. The thousand children 
are the thousand Foes of the Epoch of the Sages.{\Q) Foe 
finding himself at the tower of the boivs and deposited ar/ns^ 
warned A nan^ saying to him, “In three months hence I 
must enter 7ii hoiianf The king of the demons disturbed 
A nan and prevented him from entreating Foe to remain in 
the age (i I ) 

At three or four li from this place there is a tower. A 
hundred years afler Foe had entered 7ii houan a mendicant 
of Pf shi li collected all his acts and every thing referring 
to the ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them 
with the very words of Foe. Ic is thus that at a more recent 
period, a convocation of arhans and mendicants, who 
maintained the precepts and were all doctors, seven hundred 
ecclesiastics in all, exatnined anew the treasure of the 
Laws.(£ 2 ) Subsequent people have erected a tower at this 
place, which still exists. 
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K0TE3. 

(1) Fire y w— Tvventy or five and Iwenty miles. 

(2) The kingdom of ?At she h. This is the Chinese 
transcription of the nunc of the (ortncrI> famous town of 
V< 3 is>xh , in PaU Vis tlx and VtsdUy t pun \ m Tibetan 

ia d;ijn. The Mongols have prcscr;cd the Sanscrit 
name Vuitili 6 ,ilghjsaufs, *ihc town of Viisali* It is 
celebrated as the residence ul SiV)\ Muni and the scene of 
his preiching lie lame thitli'r on the invitation of the 
Lxchchxvtx, the inhabitants of ValsaU, who had a republican 
Government, an 1 were very wcahliv Iftuin Ihsxrtg visited 
Vaisall , he transciibcs the name Fa she It^ and says that 
the country appertains to Mid-Indti lie makes it 5000 H 
m circumference, and says that the sod is fertile, proluemg 
fruits, lloners, and grasses. It produc..3 many yf/x /(} and 
M/e.x (he fruits. The country is rich, the temperature 
pleasant and subject to few vicissitudes The manners of 
the people are gentle; and the people themselves content 
with their happy circumstancei As to their creed, it Is a 
medley o( the false and true More than a hundred Kri Ian 
(moiuilcnes) are m rums. There remain but three or five, 
in which there are but very few rciigtous diaciples, itiese 
have about ten chipci«. live mingkd uitli the heretics, 
and appear m fact scirccly dilTvruit from them The 
town of Fd she h vs at prevent falUia to turn. The ancient 
nails are 60 to yo lx in circimsiiiice, ind the fart 
ehhsntj^ town of the palace) | or 5 It is no longer 
inlubited.*— Ki 

The site of Vht she It (the Vaxsxlt of the Hindus, the 
U^Irra/r of Pah books, an 1 the yart’t pt chan ol {he Tibetans) 
is easily idenlifie I from tiic narrative of our iravdicr. It will 
be seen ih it this cit> was four yojanas distant fro n the Ganges 
and on the eastern bank of the Gandak Precisely m this 
locality, betwixt tliu towns of Smhiya lud Uakra are to be 
found Urge mounds, brick rubbish, and oihvr unmistakeable 
evidence of the former existence of a large city on the spot. 
These have been described m the jerrr/; r/ of Asialio Soctely, 
Vol IV. p. 118 by Mr J btephenson wuo also mentions the 
remarkable pillar alluded to in a former note. “This superb 
monument is the only remains of former grandeur that has 
escaped the ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its 
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Structure. Tbe smooth polished shaft is an immense solid 
block of small !4rained reddish coloured sand-stone, sur- 
mounted by a singular and beautiful apulptured capital, on 
which rests a square tabular block, supporting a well sculp 
tured lion in a sitting posture of the same material. This 
pillar seems to have no pedestal, though from the soft and 
alluvial nature of tht^ ground on which it stands, it is reason- 
able ' to suppose that it must have sunk and buried itself deep 
in the soil. '* The numerous magnificent (though old) 
tanks amounting to about 50 in number large ana small, 
strengthen the general opinion that this place is the site of a 
large city, at a remote period inhabited by a numerous and 
civilized wealthy people.” I think there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vcxiss-li, so long supposed to be 
Allahabad, and one of tije most famous of Sakya’s stations, or 
places of sojourn and religious instruction. It is well worthy 
of a more thorough investigation. It was from these ruins 
that the first statue of Buddha with the celebrated inscription 
^'■Ye dharma he/u prabhava,” &.C. \v 2 ls found. 

Starting from Bhi she li as a well a.scertained point and 
retracing our pilgrim's steps according to his own distance, 
and bearings, we shall have his route from She wei and the 
approximate positions of Kapilavas/u, Lan mo, and IC/zii i 
confirmed. The length ot his yoj.tna in Magadha will be 
found however not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be further 
pioved by his distances in south Behar. On the subject of 
the length of the yojana, the following observations by 
Wiiford are not inapposite. After quoting Pliny’s account of 
the distance of Palibothra from the confluence of the Jumna 
and the gauges, he remarks “that Megasthenes says the high 
ways in India were measured, and that at the end of a certain 
Indian measure (which is not named but is said to be equal 
to ten stadia) there was a cippus or sort of coltwin erected. 
No Indian measure answers to this but the brahmani or astro- 
nomical Kos of four io ^ yojana. This is the Hindu statute 
Aoj, and equal to 1-227 British miles. It is used to this day 
by astronomers and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, hence 
it is very often called the Punjabi Ko^ : thus the distance 
from Lahore to Multan is reckoned to this day 145 Punjabi 
or 90 common Koj. "Asiatic Researches, Vol. V, p. 274. It is 
not a little remarkable that the length of the yoja7ia in the 
north-west of India as determined by Capt. Alex. Cunning- 
ham, from our pilgrim’s distances, namely within a frac- 
tion of 7 miles, bears precisely the same proportion to 
the Magadhi yojana, determined from, the same source, 
as the Punjabi does to the common Kros. The learned 
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Co!cbrookc*^in-ikcs Uic Kri»i equi lo 3 ^ rngli&h 

miles noul )7 imj the conumie i Kros hUf lint or li — 
J \V L 

(j) Onf / iJ/ the h *i ifanan — \\c sh ill s<?j. In ihc next 
chipltr ho V ihc ra> in of A mn were ilispo e 1 of — \1 

(4) i ivrain iitnti hi pho /<;— lllinn thsang vvrites 
llm !um- An no i lo — Ivl 

Professor WiKnn Lonjcciiircs U Js hoU womin lo be ihc 
}/»j/> 2 ofihc ‘^liijt’us, live! it Vusili it ihe time of 
Rama’s \isu , bul I m ike no tl ubt she is ihi- Ainhipali of 
the Pall Bui^ihusl cal \ninf« an f lie AriruAioni^ 11 z of the 
Ka/r^wr, ii-iCfibt,t| in the hticf uorJt as a cdcbnied harlot 
of ratios fi 1 1 {I otjj/i) The story of her amours with 
Vimbasari is gUen in the Du! z Vihere al o she is describ 
eil as cn eriiinii)? \tiih bpte 1 ur m her grove 

or gaitlen near Vai ill As ih~ nh Ij, ci/cumstanci. is mlu- 
cstttu from (he light It thru vs upun tnclenl Indian maiuier«, 
1 shall give It in dc All a^ nttnird in the Pah uinals The 
couricsan r/r/r h tving he ird th it Hlngtwan had arrived 
at Wesali an 1 WAS sojournii)„ in her ^aiJcn Amhzpoh latio, 
equipping a sup tb vehicle for hwr> If nul inaoiuricent con 
ve^ances (for her suite), setting i ut tirm Wc'-ah proceeded 
to the garden U5 aig those vo ivcy it v-s as far i« iht.) could be 
used , and the rt.at of the viv d'^sten hug from ihL vehicle 
she proceeded cn foil ani watelon Bliagavvan Having 
approached and ho ved down to him $ne took her scat on 
oresjicof him n)n,,a •'in ihen ad<if''S?ei} llie courtesan 
Anbopjh who vras ihui sealed b) hU st Ic a discourse upon 
dhommo He confir ik d her faiili, comf rli. 1 her and made 
her steadfastly confi Ic (therein) '>he v ho had been thus 
confirmel in her fiiib, ccmioiic i and iin l steadfastly 
to confide ( lhcrc.m ) addicated IlinRivan si) mu Lord 
Bhagawan I vouclisafi. to ac^.ci i tin. tepifl I shall pre- 
pare fjr thee as well as ih) d sc j Ics tomorrow nhagwan, 
by his silence cense itc i l > cci.pt the !>\mc Ihe caurtesan 
Anhapzlt (heichy mdeftindu^ tin the invitation was 
accepted b) Hu hlha ri<h ^ fro n her scat and performing 
the pziikkhvKzn ( v ilhing rt^jnihillv lound him) thrice, 
depatied ' On her tcturii coiUii ucs the transUtor, she 
meets the tuUis of We ab, rcpaiimg to Ambapali uano, gor« 
gcousl) api arclled ind in superb equipage* Her suite 
compel them to make way for her and she declines acceding 
to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining 
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Buddha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicit- 
ed by these chiefs, adheres to his promise made to the 
courtesan. He attends accordingly, and he and his disciples 
are served by her own- hands. After the repast, she takes her 
seat again beside him, and implores him to accept the 
Amhapali garden as an offering to himself and his disciples. 
The offering is accepted ; and he preaches another sermon 
at her house. 

There seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in 
being entertained by persons of Ambapali’s calling and cha- 
racter ; for Sakya appears on other occasions to have been 
similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the town in 
which he happened to sojourn. 

Mr. Tumour quotes a passage from the Tika of the Maha- 
vanso, which would lead us to infer that there was an office, 
called Chief of the Courtesans, instituted at Wesali. “Upon a 
certain occasion, the Lichchawi rajas consulted together, and 
came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to their 
capital, if they did not keep up the office of “Naggarasobhini 
tharautaran,” (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of ■ the 
town). Under this impression they appointed to that office a 
lady of unexceptionable rank. One of these rajas receiving 
her into his own palace, &c.” — ^There is mention made in 
M. de Coros’ analysis of the if/do of a pious woman named 
Nagara avalamhika, who presented a lamp to Sakya ;• no 
further details are given regarding her in the short abstract of 
M. de C., but we might infer from her name that she is 
another example of a similar official. 

The classical reader will not fail to recall many passages, 
particularly in the dramatic literature of the ancients, which 
indicate an analogous condition of society in Greece and 
Rome. On this subject Professor Wilson makes the follow- 
ing interesting remarks : “The defective education of the 
virtuous portion of the sex and their consequent uninteresting 
character, held out an inducement to the unprincipled mem- 
bers both of Greek and Hindu society, to rear a class of 
females, who should supply those wants which rendered home 
cheerless. And should give to men hetsera, or female friends, 
and associates in intellectual as well as in animal enjoyments. 
A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which 
a- accomplishments, and not unfrequently 

dignified by her virtues. Her disregard of social restraint was 
not the voluntary breach of moral, social, or religious pre- 
cepts ; It was the business of her education to minister to 
pleasure, and in the imperfect system of the Greeks, she 



commuted hulc or no ircnjuss -igiiost th. mslilui<j 6 of the 
national ette I, or tli manner'* of aocictt Tiie Hindu 
principles were mote >^id, 4 ntnn onl^ wis uant of chastity 
in a female A c ipi(-)| htcacli of soeitl in I religious rbhpa* 
lloni but the a«s lentio i of men «iib profess»d vantins was 
equal ami itton nt I coruut md in o' in ^ a depiiture fro n 
tile puru) of euic, \v IS const I re t a virtu il de radaiion from 
rank III tocici) , in practice however itrvatcr Uttiudc seemed 
to have been i b»etvc i, an I in tl ^ M tiieiiciilv ill t br iliman, 
I man cf f \ nil) and repute, incurs tpparenti) no di«crcdit 
from hiv 1 JVC (or A courtesan t still m ue curious feature is, 
that Ills passion for such an obj-'Ct s ems to excite no sensa 
lion in his family lur uneasiness m iuf wife , ind the nurse 
picsents hts dull to lus inisirv^s is In its mother , and his 
wife besides I ilercli> citilit> little coldl) pethaps. 

hui not coiiipultiv Jy) ftnisiic^ h> cj]lin^ her sf^ter, and 
acquiescing thcrcfoic m her le^al union with her lord It 
tnu i be acknu vkdged ilut the poet )ia' managed his story 
^wiih ^lett dexteril) and tin. iiucrcu with which he has in 
vestw i ius heroine prevents manners so revolting to our nO' 
tioiis, from b mg ub rusivd) cfTcnsne No art was tieces* 
sar), ill tlic laumation of a Hindu writer, to provide his hero 
with A Wife ur two, more or less . and the acquisition of an 
adJtiional bribe is (be ordinary catastrophe of the ligher 
dramaf, ' U requites ro very intimate acquaintance with 
Hindu manners to tnee th- intluence of this loose morality 
in the presaiu oay — •]. W L 

( 5 ) 0/u cf lh< it%U3tt of u one of the places 

whtio he laid pr^achul v‘iv law ao his Usclplos — Ivl 

(<5) Tuning ro ind to ti< rtsht — ^The expression here 
emp'oyed by ourleirncd pilgrim has perhaps more signtfi- 
cance tnaa at lirst appear. According to a whiinsicil notion 
of nuddhivta, lit lluidbas, as well as Chakkravartti rajalis, 
aru p.c iliarly farm'‘d In the iirck, having a single bone in* 
stead of ilic uau il cvrvical vertvbiAi Iknce they ate unable 
to look aside without turning the cutue bo ly afur the manner 
of ekphanls On this account, the farewell look here spoken 
of by la hian, la t'sewherc deno mu it d the 'CUphant look at 
yaisilt,” III the Till UuddhitilicAl \nnals we are told that 
when Sakya wuhed, on the night of bis (.scape from his 
father's palace, to cast i farewell ^.lanci. at Kipilavastu the 
spot on which his hor^*. stood, turned half round “ likt. a 
potter’s wlicel ’ doubtitss m consideration of llie inflexibility 
of neck of which we now speak — J W L 

( 7 ) 1 ln,ro sccnij to h ivc b cii somo doubt iboul llie exact 
meaning of llu-v ueiHence m the uii^inil I\I Keinusat, 
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translates it, “This is the place to which I shall return a long 
time hence.” The version in I’ne text is by lil. Klaproth. 

(8) The river The Chinese transcription of 

Ganga— the Ganges. Hiuan thsorng writes it Khing Ida. — Kl. 

(9) The rank of Py chi foa,—\. e. Pralyeka Buddha. (See 

Chap. Xlll. note 13.)— Kl. . 

(10) The epoch of Sages, — In Chinese, Utan kic ; m 
Sanscrit Bhadrahalpa, ‘the era of virtuous .sages. Accord- 
ing to the cosmogony of the Buddhists, the mundane systems 
succeed each in perpetual lenewals and destructions, having 
their origin at the second Dnyana, in the kalpa ot epoch of ^ the 
foundafton. The successive formation of the various regions 
of the svorld occupies an intermediate knlpa, or the twentieth 
part of the kalpa- of the foundation. It is only on the com- 
pletion of all these forinatiuns from the regions of the gods 
to the surface of the earth, and as far as mount Sumeru, that 
they become peopled by beings who proceed from the third 
region of the second Dhyana, which is also the most elevated. 
This population continues during nineteen intermediate 
kalpas, till the origin of the infernal regions and the time 
when the life of man is reduced from innumerable years to 
80,000. Then begins the second period, which is the kalpa 
of habiiation or of slability. During this kalpa, a thousand 
Buddhas must appe.ir to renew by turns the Bu iuhtc doctrine, 
and for this reason it is designated the Bhadrakalpa, or kalpa 
of virtuous sages. The fust iiUeimediale kalpa la as till the 
age of man is reduced from 80,000 years to 10; then follows 
the second interinediaie kalpa, in which the age of man re- 
ascends to 80,000 years ; and so for seventeen such revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa. 

The kalpa in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa, or kalpa 
of the virtuous sages. A list of all the thousand Buddhas of 
this kalpa, who have already appeared, has been printed in 
China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mandchu, Mongolian, and Chinese, 
A similar list may be found in the Mahayana Sutra, Bhadra- 
kalpangya, which has been translated into Alongol. Mr. J. J. 
Schmidt, has extracted from these two works the list of the 
thousand Buddhas in Sanscrit. (Ueber Die Tausend Bud- 
^^Kl Academy of St. Petersburgh, 10 Oct. 1S32). 

(11) To remain in the age, — Hiuan thsang thus reports 
this event according to the legend. “ Hard by the garden of 

/o there is a tower erected in the place where Foe 
announced his Nirvana. Foe being here, said to A nan, “He 
that has fainomed the primal cause of the four species of super- 
na ura properties (in Sanscrit Riddhi) may remain an entire 
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Kalpi In tho worUf. Now I ht%e accompllsiicd this age , how 
much longer should I Tcinam in the wurid ? ' Ihnce did ho 
repeal the question , hue A nan tns seted not, for the heaven* 
\y Mara had darkened his undersunditig. A nan tlicn rose 
{torn his seal and proceeded to the forest to meditate in 
silence The prince of Ihc Miras then approaclieii I oe, and 
iaidj“Thoy« hi haih been long in tiic world! He liath 
converted and saved as nun^ asiherc lu grains of sand in the 
du&t Now the Iluddiia lath attained such idvanced age as 
makes it well f</r him t> enter nirvana'’ 1 lie Venerable of 
tile Age then took a iuilc ctiih, and pU^ini, ic < 11 the nail of 
his finger, askcltho ^lara, U there more citth on all the 
terrestrial surface than un ni) finger’' Ihc Mara replied, 
*''rheto is more earth on Uiu tetiestrul surface ' Then said 
liuddha “Ihc number of bcui,,s whom I have converted 
and saved, is as the tiute catiU upon m) finger , while the 
unconverted arc as the mass of lt>c wliole earth Novcithe- 
less, in three inoalhs hence 1 shall enter nirvana " The 
prince of the Maras having heard this went away salhhed, 
and wiihdrevv to his ordinary abode. 

A nan being in the forest dreamt that he beheld a great 
tree, whoso widetptcail branchcf, were covered with a 
beautiful thick foliage, olT<.iii)g a pleasant shade ^uiidenij a 
fnghtful Strom aros^ uprooiel that tret, and scaittred it tn 
fragment} A nan then thought, “ h tho Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvana? My Iwart fearsitl" llcthen 
vrent an 1 enquired of Toe, who an».ercd, '* Already hive I 
warned thee of it, but thou well darkened by tiic Mara Ihe 
king of tbs Maras hath but no v left me, and to him have 1 
promised soon to enter nirvana ilchold the purport of thy 
dream 

TheJ/uri, in Chinese In I ibetan c//ir7w/, m Mongol 
Stmnou or iifumjisj, in Mandchu An, arc powerful demons, 
who dwell in the heaven Ptrantnhm avjriUa t'lbat exer- 
cises a power over tho melanaorphoscs produced b> others*). 
This heaven is placed immediate!) below that of the first 
Dh)ana;and is the fourth above the rra}asinnsa, or thirt)- 
Uirce inhabited by indra and ihc genu, subject to his autho- 
rity. The Maras reign over all the six heavens of tiic world 
of desires The chief of tho Maras is named Mira in Sans- 
crit, and J/'o itJttgxn Chint.se He is tiic A'u/na or god of 
pleasure of the Hindus The Maras ate the redoubled 
enemies of Uuddlia and his documv, wtiicii principally aimed 
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at the conquest of sensuality by every possible effort, and tiiey 
employ a variety of pernicious means to prevent mankind from 
following tiiat doctrine. To this end they assume human 
forms, "and appear in tite world as heretic philosopher, 
seducers, and tyr.'.nts. ■'^alcv*? .\lun! hintself sufiercd greatly^ 
from their persecution, an 1 Ids uncle Devadatta, who 
sought to counteract him in every way, is regarded as an 
emanation of the Maras. The life of the king of these 
demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand s\k hundred of these make one day of hi.s 
life, and he lives eighteen thousand of .such year-:. He benr.s 
the title of the ‘All powerful Happy One.’ In .spite of all 
their opposition to Buddha and his doctrine, the .M:ira.s are 
not after all his true enemies ; and in acting as they do. they 
but augment the glory .md excellence of his doctrine. — Kl. 

Examined amiv (he treasure of Ihc Latos . — According to 
the Mongolian History of Sanang .Setsen, the first compila- 
tion of the sayings and doctrines of Biuliilia was m.ade in tlie 
time of Margasira^ (Bimbasara) king of .Magadha. At that 
era, the three cliiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola Akchi, 
Kasyapa, and five iumdred Arhans, assembled togetlier at 
Viviald jana-i in koundi, and collected the saying.i of Buddha 
relative to the primary principles of his doctrine, the four 
great truths 

A hundred and ten years after that of the nirvana, when 
Ghasalang oughei nom-un khaghan (Asoka) was master of the 
gifts of religion, seven hundren Arhans assembled in the 
great town of Vaisali, and under the presidence of the monk 
Tegolden amourliksan, collected his saying relative to the 
principal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all e.xistence. 
This king included in the colleclion of the words and images 
of the Glorious One, a vast number of objects fitted for 
^spiritual edification. 

Three hundred years after that, following the Nirvana of 
Sakya Muni, when Kanika, king of Gatchu (or Galchi) 
was master of the gifts of religion, it happened that an 
emanation of Siiimon (Mara), named Maha deva, became 
a devotee in the convent of (alandhara, in the kingdom of 
Gatchiin Kunasana, and mixed up uanalurai transformations 
{Riddhi Khoubilghan) with religion. For this reason five 
hundred Bodhisattwas, five hundred Arhans, five hundred 
Pandits, assembled under the presidence of Vishnu milra, 
and collected Buddha's dicta concerning the ultimate 
^inciple of the doctrine, which was their final completion 
this last collection consists principally of the Dharanis or 
lormul^ of conjuration, &c. 
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The Sh:islcr W» if in»hud Into Mongol, 

and quoted In the noics ol M ‘-chmi !t, c jiii^iui the lollo'ving 
notice of th'' il.i-ti iil duwlitnci of IJuUht ' Ihc Gfst 
coilccnou w»s uu Ic tn il»e n n-r «f th* vcir following 
lh»i in vf’iiw I ituJtlhi cttlcicl (urtAin. it llic lieiloflhe 
iKct AVjf *, vslscic Anatula and fiic hundted AtUina collected 
hii fifil »3)ings. Ine collection of inlcrnicdiUe 5a)»ng3 
was made one huiidicd an 1 let) veart after tic Nirvana, 
when cu^hti k^4i, of the kingdom of 

Aghodoughar, was t)U)..cr of tcli,;ton It w is nude by 
and seven hun Irctl oUicf Arhans, who collected 
the ituetmcdtalc words of Uud Ilia 

••Three hundred yens after liic entry of MinMlji upon 
ntrvani, at the lime alien Kamil v is mucr of liii* gifts of 
religion, five bundled Itodnivuiv. u ind live bundled Atlnns, 
assembled under the prcsilciuc of Vis/inuniUrt in the 
convent of Jalandri, 111 the kingdotn of Keshmen (Kishniir) 
and collected the last words of Uuddlia At this epoch all 
the sa)ings of Uuddha were collcctc-l in houl», md they 
adopted as his truv and nifalhblw doemne four greU sections 
which coniani eighteen subdivisions The fir»t great section 
iS composed of seven, the second of three, the thud also of 
three, and the foutth of fisc <>( tlioc sob'divisions’* 

The three compilers of these bools after the dcilh of 
Ouddln were Atia/tJj, Up^xU and K/jr>;/j *’A nin. says 
the Fou fa thtm.* yii yuan signifies juhlaltan »n 

Sanscni. ilc was the son of (he king IIdu fan xnang lie 
was born on the ver) di} that Buldha attained the supreme 
degree of miclligcnce. As o > (hia occnsion the wlicle king* 
dom was m a stale of joyousness. A inn received this name 
He followed fluddin, emhnccd the life of in anchorite, and 
obuiiied ihe rank of Arlnn He i> the fust iniung those 
'Mho had htard math! ind was therefore in the belter 
position to compile ihe treasure of the hw Aficr the death 
of the Fathagati he ind Manjusri convoked a great assembly 
in the ^tron girl mountain' and otlier plicts where ihcy 
collected llic ireisure of the Snlrai Opah, signifies m 
Sanscni, 'born by vitlamarphosts ,* hut the word is also 
explained to mein 'suptnor hiaJ,' because it wis ho who best 
received the precepts , and as he best understood events, he 
assembled, after the death of the Tilingata, five hundred 
pious persons m the raitrn of Mo Pi pho h (the tree of Pho It) 
and with them compiled tin* Vitutyas ICisyapi signifies 
In Sanscrit ‘imbibed splendor.' It is said that his body was 
shining and resplendent, and had the property of refivctmg 
other objects After the death of the Talhagata, he convoked 
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a great assembly in the cavern or Pi phn lo^ and in otiier 
places v/here he compiled the Abhidkarmas."^ Hiuiu ?heang 
states that the sages engaged in preparing the compilation 
called San Isnu'^, O" the Threi I’fjrasure-:. coUected at firsi 
a hundred thousand Slokis. or fiouoie vsr.-es ot the niilras 
of Sakya. Muni, then a hundred thousand Sloha'i of the 
Vinayas, and lastly a hundred thousand Slokas rjf the 
Ahhidharma^ in all three hundred thousand Slokas, con' 
taining six million six hundred thousand words.f '—Kh 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Confluence of the Sve rivers. — Nirvana of .A nan. — His death in 
the middle of the river. 


Ac the distance of four yeoii yan{\ : you come to the 
Conjluence of the jive rivers{ 2 ). A nan. proceeding from ihe 
kingdom Ido kie tov/ards Phi she lij^] with the intention of 
entering ni hoiian the gods informed the king A cTie of 

the circumstance. The latter, full of deligence, marched after 
him at the head of all his troops and arrived on the banks 
of the river'5}. .-lit the Li chhe of Phi she li having learnt 
the arrival of A nan^ came also to the interview All having 
arrived at the river, A nan reflected and considered, that if 
he should proceed in advance .-1 che shi would await him ; 
if he should retrace his .steps he would have the Li chhe 
following his footstep?. In his indignation he burnt himself 
in the middle of the stream : the flame of the san mei{6) con- 
sumed his body and he entered ni hotean. His body was 
divided into two parts, and one part was carried to each side 
of the river, so that the two kmgs(7) had each a half of the 
she li of his body. They returned with these and erected 
towers(8'l. 

* San tsanrjfa B. XI. p. 7- 

t Plan i tio,n, B. LI 11 . p. 10. 
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NOTUS. 


(j) /‘'tjurjcm }jriT . — ih a* , i6 uitlc** 

(a) fhe cnrijine'i e nf the Jilt r/^irrf —I* \ hnn crossed the 
//t li in or G indikj oefore unvui,; at P/n she ii, or Vais ill, as 
lliit tuwtMiAS sitmic i scvcrtl /f to the cHSiol tlie ri\er, From 
Vatstli he lolluwcd the leli hitiL of the Gait 'aki lu Its cou-> 
flueiicc with the Ganges «cif the present to .n of IIi]>pore, 
and iioiih of PtUn bvvcfd nvtfs fail inio ilic Ganges 
beiaixi this place nd the Sone, si (hit it is probable the 
ncighbouiliuod bore in former tiaita (be mine of the 
rivers — -Kl. 

(3) Prom ^^i} kit /a'i jri/x i’Ar xj 5 e // —A nan came from 
the ki igdum of M ig i iha, ‘•itn itcd < n (iiv south uf the Ganges, 
and ctohbcd that n\ct on his way to Vai^-ilij to enur nirvana^ 
most probabi) at ine sa ne place adKtc Hu idha iiui dtpirictl 
the Morld — Kl 

(tj ['ifortieJ tht kini' ./ sit —IMt, or hUkt , I 
sU, is the iran*cii|>n in of a ::,iiucitt 1 oid ^hlCh signifies, 
according in ttic hit s- non of ilu* .\r/> in iinn. Jit loJ 0 legtls 
nJ hUnJ^ oi iJion.ikts t>i i>u net ('nnn ih«aii|; vriies 
the iume of ihu p nice .f / u Jo she io i ’ju, and a<ise(is that 
the Micisnl orthognpii) \ chi sit, is t. tMU])t and abridged. 
The Sanscrit word IS Ay 7/.irr/ri (be \. ho bei.eiN not hatred) 
lie wt'i a kiii/T ( f M igidUi who rvisOol <biut Sob )Lir5 be* 
fore our era , for u IS to that )car that Cnmcs and Japanese 
ChronofooV refers tnc Jeath of A « «n «r An iiida, rumtJ), in 
the jodi of tin. XXXui stxtgcuir) t.jcle, and the mh of 
king Lt iiarij of China. Animli musl have lived therefore 
130 ^ears, IS hs was born lu iIk vear when bakva iMuni 
obtained Huddliahootl, that is 998 ot our era — Kl. 

It h impossible in the present «talc of our knowledge to 
account saiibfactonly for the gieu dis repancy between the 
chronolog) of the Ciimesc, and t(ans>^limali}3n liuddhists 
and that of the liurniese, ^l^gh..Icse and -umese , but il is not 
difTiculi to show tint tne former furi)isiic-< sufficient nuterials 
for Its own complete* reimtaiion in the hrsi place , nil 
au honties concur in refernn.* the deuii of SiL}a, to the 
reign of {\;a/asa/nt Nowr according to the chronology of 
the Va}u and J]/ Ayu Viiraiias this prince flourished 
about 243, or acc ndiog to the Vishnu Vurana, (m which 
the reigns of the batsuniga princes are made to 
average 36 )ears ), about 280 years before 0-^a/;i/rir^«yi/a; 
and as the latter was a contemporar> of Scicucus Nicator, 
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who reigned from 310 to 280 B. C., we have but to add three 
centruies to the above numbers to determine approximately 
the era of Sakya’s death. If we adopt the chronology of the 
Vayu and Ma/sya, the result will very closely coincide with 
the Burmese and Ceylonese date of that event, namely 544 
B, C. In the second place, the northern authorities aver that 
the second revision of the scriptures took place 110 years 
'1 after the d^ath of Sakya, in the reign of Asoka, But the well 
ascertained era of this prince about the middle of the third 
century before Christ is violently inconsistent with Chinese 
and Tibetan chronologies, which fix the Nirvana respectively 
in 949 and 882 B. C. On the whole the balance of evidence 
and probability is greatly in favour of the Burmese and 
Singhalese determination of this epoch ; and I think there 
need be no hesitation in affirming that Sakya flourished to- 
wards the close of the seventh and in the earlier part of the 
sixth century before Christ. The events spoken of in the 
text must have occurred towards the close of the sixth 
century. — J. W. L. 

( 5 ) On the hanJcs of.the rimr/, — the Ganges par e.xcellence, 

(6) The flame of his san mei. — The bodies of the Buddhas, 
Bodhisattwas, and other sanctified personages are, according 
to the Buddhist notions, held to be incombustible by natural 
fire, being consumable only by that of Samadhi, transcribed 
in Chinese San mei ; that is to say, the fire of profound 
religious meditation, which issues from the body of the 
defunct, and consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the 
beauty with which it was adorned in life.* — Kl. - 

(7) The two kings. — It would appear that though the 
inhabitants of Vaisali had a republican government, they had 
nevertheless a king. The two kings of our text are A che shi 
of Magadha, and the chief, whoever he was, of the Li chhe, 
or Lichchawi of Vaisali.-~K 1 . 

(8) kndhuilt toivers. — One of these towers, containing a 
moiety of the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned 
as beloging to the town of Vaisali.— Kl. 


* See Chap. XXlV. note 4, p. 345. 


CHAPTER XXVIi. 

luQS(lom of Mo kie lhL~Town of Pa liaa foiux^^lount Kbi cbo 
Liu.— MouaUin raised by tho Genii.— Anoiversary fciti?al 
of tho birth of Poe.— Hospitals.— Prim of tbo foot of Foe.— 
lascriptioQ.— Town of Ki li. 

Crossing the river and proceeding southward one ytou 
%rtive at (he kingdom of kU M/,(3)and the town 
of Pa licuifouX'^ 'This was the capiul of king /I The 
palaces of the king within the town have vtalls, the stones of 
which were pul together by the genii. The sculptures and 
the car\ed work which adorn the windows, arc such as cannot 
be equalled in the present age ; (hey still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A ^^,(4) having obtained 
the doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the moun- 
tains kiu,{$) where he delighted himself In leisure 

and repose. The king, who revered iiiro, bcseeched him to 
come and perform divine worship in his palace ; but the 
prince, pleased vvilit ills tranquil abode among the mountains, 
refused to accept the invitation. The king then said to 
his )ounger brotlicr : ‘'Only accept my invitation and 
I shall cause a mountain to be raised for you in the midst of 
the town.” The king caused meal and drink to be brought, 
and called the genii, and said to them "Accept, all of you, 
my invitation for to-morrow ; butyou must not seat yourselves 
at table till each hath made me a present.’' Next day al! the 
genii brought, each one, a large stone four or live paces^ 
square. When the assembly was over, he charged the genii 
to construct a great mountain of stone, and to erect at the 
foot of the mountain with five great square stones, a stone-, 
house, thiee long, two wide, and about 1 chang high.'^ 

There was then a brahman of the Greaf Translaiion^ named 
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Lo ihai szu pho mi, who dwelt in that town ; he was enlight- 
ened and full ol wisdom ; there was nothing that he did not 
fundamentally understand ; he maintained himself in perfect 
purity. The king conferred upon him all manner of honours, 
obeyed him as a master, and when he went to consult him, 
dared not to sit in his presence. The king in token of his 

respect and regard; took him by the hand j but after he had 

done so, the brahman immediately washed himselL For 
more than fifty years the eyes of the kingdom and 'its con- 
fidence were placed upon this single man. He extended and 
spread abroad the Law of Foe, so that the heretics could not 
resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and" vefy 
beautiful Mo ho van Sen kia lan{6) near the towers of king 
There are also temples of the Less Iranslaiion, in- 
habited by altogether six or seven hundred . ecclesiastics. 
There are also to be seen colleges admirably built in a severe 
and' majestic style. Sha meti of lofty virtue, from the four 
quarters of the globe, and students in quest of instruction 
in philosophy, all repair to these temples. The masters of 
the sons of Brahmans are called also JFen chn szn //.(7) In 
this country, the Sha n en of exalted virtue are of the Great 
Translation ; the Pi kheiou follow their example and obey 
them ; and those that dwell in the seng kia Ian are all of the 
Kingdom of the Middle.(8) 

The towns and cities of this kingdom are great ; the 
people rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just 
in all their dealings. Every year in celebration of the eighth 
day of the moon Mao,{g) they prepare four-wheeled cars on 
which they erect bamboo stages, supported by spears, so that 
they form a pillar two chang high, having the appearance 
of a tower. They cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon 
which they place,the images of all the celestial divinities, 
which they decorate with gold and silver and coloured glass. , 
Above they spread an awning of embroidered work ; at the 



four corners are liulo chap Is, ba\ing each a Buddha scaled, 
vfiih Boddisatlwas standing beside Mm. There may be about 
iwcnijr cars, ail differing fiim each ether in their ornament 
and impottancc. On this day all the streets, arc thronged 
^vith the assembled population. Theatrical representations 
are exhibited, gymnastic sports, and conceits of music. The 
brahmans come to visit Foe; the Buddhas arrue in the to^n 
according to their order, and halt at the resting places. At 
nightfall they cvery\>here light lanterns In the places nhero 
they perform gymasllc sports, and where concerts are given 
in honor of the fete. People repair thither from all the 
provinces, and the delegates whom the chiefs of the kingdoms 
mainuin in the town, ha^e each esUbh shed there a .If^d/VrVrr-* 
hoHit of hjppintss otU r/r/Mr(lo). The poor, the orphans’, 
the lame, in short all the sick of the provinces repair to 
these houses, where (hey rcceUe all that is necessary for their 
wants. Physicians examine their complaints; they are sup- 
plied with meat and drink according to expedience, and 
medicines are aUmlaistered to them. K^ery thing contributes, 
to soothe them : those that are cured go away of thcmsches.' 
The king A yu, having destroyed seven towers, erected eighty-' 
lour thousand others. The great tower which he first erected 
is about three H south of the town. Before this town !s tite 
print of the feet of Foe;(ii} they have there erected a temple, 
the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the north. 
To the south of the lower t^erc Is a pillar about four or five 
chdug in circumference, and at least tliicc chang high ; upon 
this piiUr is an inscription to this effect “ Tite king A yu 
gave Kr/r f<ou thi to the priesthood of the four parts; he; 
redeemed it from (hem with silver ; and this three times." 
At three or four hundred paces to the notth of this tower, 
the king A yu formerly built the town Ni //(n). In the 
centre there is a piilar of stone, aiso three chang high, upon 
the summit of which is placed a lion. Upon this pillar is an 
inscription which rehearses the foundation of lk9 town of 
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Ni U, the reason for building it, and the year, the day, and 
the month. 


NOTES. 

(1) The space of one yeoti yan . — About 4 miles. 

(2) The hingdom of Mo Me tin . — ’The name of this kin^ 
dom is transcribed by other Chinese authors, Mo kia iho, and 
Mo hie tho ; it is Magadha^ or South Behar, situated south 
of the Ganges. Fa hian is the first Chinese author who makes 
mention of this kingdom, which in A. D. 647, sent an embassy 
to the emperor Tai tsoung of the dynasty of the Thang. 
According. to the account of western countries annexed^ to the^ 
history of this dynasty, it appertained to Mid-India, and was a 
hundred thousand It in circumference. The soil is fertile and 
produces different kinds of grain, amongst others a variety of 
rice, called the ''rice of great folks.' The king resides m the 
town of K.iu che Me lo pou lo, called also Kni sou mo pho lo, 
and town of Vo to li tsu^ which extends on the north as far 
as the river King kia (Ganges''. 

The memoir upon the western countries under the great 
Thang dynasty also calls it the kingdom of Mo rkie tho, and 
gives it likewise one hundred thousand li in circuit. It adds 
that there were few large towns, but many villages and 
hamlets. The emperor Kao tsoung of the same dynasty, who 
reigned betwixt A. D, 650 and 683, dispatched as ambassador, 
to the kingdom of Magadha Wang yuan thse, who erected a 
monument with an inscription in the temple Mo ho phou thi. 
At a later period the emperor Te tsoung (780-804) presented- 
a bell with an inscription to the temple of Na Ian tho. This 
is the last mention of Magadha in Chinese history.'*^ 

According to the last section of the Ni phan king. Mo kia 
tho, or Magadha, signifies in Sanscrit '■excess of goodness 1 — Kl. 

The Na Ian iho mentioned in the foregoing note is the 
Nalanda of the Pali Puddhistical annals, situated at one 
yojana distant fromRajagriha. See note 6, Chap. XXVIII.— 
J. W. L. 

(3) The town of Pa lian /o«,— the ancient transcription 
of Palibothra, so celebrated in classical history. Hiuan 
thsMg names \\ Pho ta li isu chking, that is to say, the town 
of the bon of the (tree) Pho tali. We shall see lower ‘down 
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ihe origin of this name, which in Sanscrit (Pataliputra) has 
the same signification The Chinese translate the latter part 
of the name puira, ton, by the character ttu, having the same 
meaning. Ihe) dn the Iihe in other eases; for instance, they 
express liie name Sariputra (In Pali, Sntipu/to) the son of 
the S.aras or ^ari. by She tt Isu, as well as .S'/ir /r /2n/, in 
whicl) latter case the fou represents the Sanscrit putra, or 
Pall as in the CISC of Pahan fou of Fa hian; for in 
the common dialect the s) liable fou is pronounced foul. 

As for this transcription Pu lutn fou, it coincides remarka- 
bly wiih the Vchnhothra of Arrian .and Stephen of Byzance,^ 
whilst the true Sanscrit orthography, PoUiliputra, which has 
no nasal after the s) liable It, corresponds beltir with the 
Pvlilothra of Ptolemy and Sirabo The illustrious 
RcnnctI has ahead) tufTicicnlly shown (Mem. of a map of 
Hind. p. 49} that this town, which Ariian calles tiic greatest 
in India, and places m the countr) of the Prasii, at the em- 
bouchure of the Erranoboas into the Ganges, was situated in 
the neighbourhood of I’aina, below tlic coiiiluencc of the Sonc 
with that rher. The Sine indeed bears the appellation, 
Uiran)obahH golden arm), and Arrant (rolling gold): 
and one of these two names has been ciianged by the Greeks 
into hrronohoat. 

The name Pataliputra given to this town, signifies the 
*Son of ihe tree Patolt! The following extract (640 A. D.) 
from the ‘ilfemoir reqarJtnff ties/irn (oun/ries under the 
Thanjjt accounts for the origin of the name. 

**To the south of the river Khwg km (Ganges) is the 
ancient town ; it is seventy // m circumference ; its site is 
vacant and covered with jungle : neither foundations nor ruins 
are to be seen. Formerly, when the age of man still con- 
sisted of innumerable ) cars, it bore the name of Aiu sou mo 
pkou lo, that is, ‘the city of the palace of odorous flowers,’ 
(in Sanscrit, Kusumapura, 'flowery town ’) The Royal palace 
was filled with flowers, and hence its name. When the age of 
man v’las no more than a thousand years, it was called ^ho to 
It till, town of the Son of Fho to li, and not as formally 
written, Va Uan fou. There was then a brahman endowed 
with lofty faculties and immense knowledge. The number 
of his disciples amounted to a thousand, whom he instructed 
in all things reliling to the sciences. His disciples, going 
forth one day to prominadc, obscived one of their com- 
panions dejected and sorrowful ; they asked him wbiit afflicted 
him. He teplicd : ‘The most perfect beauty and strength, so 
much admired, arc itnpeded m their progress ; the arts ac- 
quired in so man) )ears and moi^Us, are nut perfected , this 
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is that which afficts ray heart’. The other disciples rallied 
him with pleasantry ; ‘Come, he talks of soon having a son ; 
we must have him married'. Let us therefore name two 
amongst us who shall be the father and mother of the 
youth, and two who shall be the father and mother of the 
maiden.” They went to some distance, sat under the tree 
Po to li [Yatali) and called it the tree of the^ husband of the 
inaiden. They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
prepared every thing for the nuptial ceremony. He who 
represented the father of the damsel being satisfied that the 
time was auspicious for the union, took up a flowering branch 
and presented it to the disciple, saying, ‘The moment is pro- 
pitious for } our nuptials ; be happy and separate no more.’ 
These words filled the heart of the youth with joy. Towards 
evening, when all were about to return home, he, absorbed 
in amorous contemplation, would remain behind. The other 
disciples said to him. ‘What we have been doing, is a bit of 
mere pleasantry ; come away with us ; the woods are full of 
savage animals that will tear you to pieces.’ But the young 
man left them, and walked towards the tree. When night had 
spread out her shades, a strange light illumined the plain •; the 
ropes of a beautiful pavilion, adorned with curtains, were 
stretched out, and every thing properly arranged. Suddenly a 
venarable old man, resting upon a staff, made his appearance, 
as also an old woman leading a young damsel. These two 
personages received him graciously ; the way was filled with 
people, all gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical 
instruments. The old man showed him the young maiden 
and said ‘Behold your newly espoused 1’ Feast and song and 
music and rejoicing were kept up for seven days. Meanwhile 
the other disciples, 'fearing that their companion had been 
torn by wild beasts, went in search of him. When they saw 
him they entreated him to return ; but he refused and follow- 
ed not. Sometime afterwards, he came of his own accord to 
the town to visit his parents, and narrated to them what had 
happened. All who heard the tale were astonished. He 
conducted his friends to the forest, showed them the tree 
covered with flowers, and a great train of servants and 
fJa\es and horses coming and going. The old man 
approached to receive them, and entertained them with a 
dinner accompanied with music. Lastly, after that the 
master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, 
these friends returned to the town, and told of what they had 
seen wherever the}’ went. At the end of a year a son was 
born (to the disciple), who then said to his wife, ‘I would now 
return to my home ; grieve not at my departure^; and prevent 
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U not, I will come IncV. and abide wiihyou' His wife 
Imparted what she had heard to the old white-headed min, to 
whom the disciple then slid, *In order that min should live 
hippil),ilis neccAsir)’ that he should dwell m an inhabited 
pUce Let houses therefore b* constructed ind think of 
nought else' All the scnints set forthwith to work and 
completed the lisk 111 a few di>8 'Wns Uh: attctenl town 
cf cd nfetoux jhjitrtt which received of this son, and because 
It iras constructed by the genit, was called *ike louju af the 
Sen of Ike Pko h It ’* 

Although the notions received from Sinscnt works by 
Col WiHord with the issistincc of his pandits arc not 
altogether free from suspicion, I must not omit to state here 
what he 5a)S of PataUputn, ind the signification of the 
name was, according to the Urahinanda built 

by the king LJest, gnndfathcr of Main Ihli (called also 
Na} 3 J^i,vciA ^^ah^ P^dma) Kusumapuri signifies the CUy 
of tie Ltrs^ and wis likewise called the city of the Lotus, 
pedeiavaU According to tradmon its incient site wis at 
phula.<xrt, (he nanto of which, in the spoken dialects, has the 
same signification as Kusumapura Ihc Ganges having 
altered ua course, this town was gradual!} rentoved to 
Phulwarl/ or tlie present Patna, also called Pataliputn, after 
the son of one form of Vevt^ wlio look the name of patah 
devt, the slender goddess Her son was named Paialtpulra^ 
and the town PoUtUpuira pura This ct)mology of Col 
Wilford 3 IS untenable however, as the name of the lo\yn is 
V<t/iiltpu/rii, and not Vn/halifiu/rn In another memoir 
Wilford places PaUliputra, or Kusumapura, ten leagues west- 
south-west of Patna,-}* in which he ma> be perfectly justified. 
— K1 

The narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang leave no 
room to doubt that Patna is the true position of Palibothra. 
Another account of the mythological origin of this town ts 
Riven by Mr, Ravenshaw, m ilje Journal of the Asiatic Society 
for February 1845, lo which I refer the reader 

The approximate date of the foundation of this town, or of 
its erection into the capital of the empire ma}, I think, be 
ascertained with tolerable certainty In the first place Pa/<z/r- 
Vulra IS nowhere mentioned ( as far as I can ascertain) m the 
Buddha scriptures, although Sakya muse have frequently 
passed in Us neighbourhood, if not over its actual site, m hrs 


• Plan t ttaii, 13 LXV, p 9 v. and seq. 
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various journeys to and trom betwixt Vaisali and Rajagriha. 
This negative evidence would be sufficient to establish the non 
existence of this famous city in that age ; and is further con- 
firmed by a passage in the Pali Buddhistical Annals from which 
we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt 
Ajatasatru) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the 
village of Patali, as a check upon the Wajjians, at the time 
when Sakya passed that way for the last time en route to 
Kusinagara. On that occasion he prophesied that Vaialt 
would become a great city, and predicted its destruction by 
fire, by water, and by treachery. It would further appear 
that the inhabitants of this village suffered great hardship 
and extortion by being turned out of their houses for a fort- 
night or a month at a time, to accommodate the officers and 
messengers continually passing and repassing betwist Vaisali 
and Raja4riha. To avoid these oppressions they built an 
aiaasalhagaran, or rest-house for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. All this quadrates well with Hindu accounts ; for in 
the Vayu (see Wilson, Vishnu Vurana^ p. 467,) hdayasxoa 
the son of Ajatasairu, is stated to have built Kusumapura, 
or Patalipulra, “ on the southern angle of the Ganges.” 
This might be about two centuries before the reign of 
Chandragupta, giving ample time for the city to attain the 
extent and magnificence ascribed to it by Megasthenes. 

The condition of Patalipulra iri the seventh century, as 
described in the foregoing note, sufficiently accounts for the 
obliteration of all trace of that ancient city in the present day. 
Nevertheless, the surrounding neighbourhood seems well- 
worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian. — ^J. W. L. 

(4) T/ii younger iroiher of king A Hiuan thsang 

says he was named Mo hi yan tho lo, that is, ‘ the great em- 
peror,’ and that he was born of the same mother, as Ayn or 
A soka. AIo hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit Mahendra.^ which 
signifies pretty nearly as given above, — ‘the greatly powerful,’ 
‘tile sovereign.’ — Kl. 


The sanctified character of this Malundra, would lead us 
to infer that he is identical with the Alahindo of the^ Maha- 
vansj, the celebrated apostle of Buddhism in Ceylon. But in 
th.U work he is sUted to be the son, and not the brother, of 
Aioka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
his brothers, save one. — ^J. W. L. 

(5] h‘i !ite hill K/n chi (('/.v.-— This liill, situated in the 
r.tiigdoin of Mag.iiliia, .uul furming part of tiie chain which 
tr.>.vcr;c> b'uuth B..-l.ir frum the .bone to Rujmahal, will be 
descrijjd in Ciiaplcr XXIX. It is named Ky 


more full- 
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in the nArutue of tliuso thnn;*. This is the 
iraaiaipiion of the Sanicnt itnihr^iutd, 'the Teak of the 
VuUuit,* The Chmesa ttinsUtc iha name they 

call It alin hU‘ i of *I’cak of the supcroaitiral VuU 
tu(f.' This 13 one of thefUces ^hefe Sakra Muni longest 
dwelt and preached, ft bears at present the name of Gld- 
dote in our maps —Kl. 

(6) d/a h’i } jir Si 4( i /an ^Monasteries of those monks 

who studied the i^rid! in Kl, 

( 7 ) Art dUd i^tleJ U'drifSu tsu /r— One of the Chinese 
tranicnptmna ol .Manjuui, a UuJdhivt di.mit) already 
ipokcit of in Note i>). Chap XVf. It is also an honorillc 
title applied to the most leatnel braUutaiis.'— Kt. 

fS) Art j// nf t’ie limjLn cf Mr -ttUU, that Is, 
AtiihsdJtid, in Tdi, ^^l)jaIcla, or Central lulit Under 
this t*tle IS comptltcd tlic entire conniry lictwcen Kunt- 
//lir/rJ on the noiih AUthdltJon the sjuth, the Uiridldyat 
to the cvM, an i the i mountamsto the west; tncluding 

therefore the prescu p.'ovinces of .\!lahabaJ, Agra, Delhi, 
Oude, Dehar, Ac— KI. 

7^e tii>hlh Jxy cf tht neat that is the fourth 

moan, the character .1 /jj bein,* the fourth of the ten signs of 
the C)c1e o! twelve It is the annitersaty of the birthday of 
Sakia Muni, and is celebrated to this day amongst alt 
flu/dhltts wnih the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in 
the Court Ahnantc of Pekin, as 'the hol^ birthday of Shy 
kti ictn /dt* The .Mongols call it the ‘moon of grace.' 
Tiie Kalmuki celebrate this (calivaf from the Sih to the t5lh 
of (he rirat inontli of summer, and con.ciiuentty the fourth of 
the } ear, i. e. in the middle of the month of .May.— Kl. 

In my former note upon the Baud Hu procession at Yu 
Ibxin (see page aj ) I onuited to uicniiun a very singular fact 
wliicb strongly contlrms my opinl ii that tiic modern procession 
of Jagannaih originates in the lluddhlii practice described by 
Fa hian. It js this, tint in the ordtuiry tniivo pictures of the 
AvxldrxtcA Viihnu, the ninth aixtdr,{ Bauddha avxiarj,\i 
represented by a ligurc of /r^jn/ruM or the /^ath fattra, I 
have failed to asceitam from pandns any cxpUnation of this. 
In the Vxthnu purana, Vishnu is represented as becoming 
incarnate in the person of Buddha, for purposes of illusion ; a 
convenient arliiicc of the brahmans to dispose of all dilBcuUies 
attending the popularly admitted supernatural character of 
Sakya ; but this does not explatn the circumstance of Jagannalh 
being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. The circums- 
tance would seem to indicate au under current of popular 
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tradition which had survived the changes of national religion' 
and all the efforts of the priesthood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note above alluded to, I have perused 
some admirable observations upon the intermixture of- Budd- 
hism with Hinduism by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, 
who upon grounds nearly similar, infers the Buddhist origin - 
of the festival of Jagannath.**' In the same volume is a highly 
interesting paper by the same author upon a Bduddha- 
Vaishnava sect in the Marhatta country, in G,uzerat, Central ' 
India, and the Carnatic. These sectaries worship Vishnu 
under the name Vandurang, or Vidhal, whom they recognise as 
the ninth or Bauddha avatar, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, but for the more rational 
purpose of instructing them and leading them in the way of 
salvation. In their writings these sectaries speak slightingly 
of the Vedas, of the brahmans, and of Hindu superstitiorrs ; ■ 
while their own practices seem to be essentially Buddhist. 
Dr. Stevenson’s paper well merits a careful perusal. The 
subject of Indian syncretisms has never yet been .sufficiently 
studied ; and untiil it be so we can not hope to attain to any 
adequate comprehension of the strange and heterogeneous 
character of Hindu superstition. — J. W. L. 

(lo) Medicine-house of happiness and The 

Medicine-hotisse or hospitals here alluded to were very probab- 
ly established in conformity with the commands of Asoka, 
the second of whose famous edicts, still extant upon the 
rocks of Dhauli and Girinar, is thus translated by the late 
James Prinsep : “Every where withinuhe conquered provinces 
of raja Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods, as well as in the 
parts occupied by the faithful, such as Ohola, Pida^ Saiiya- 
pntra, and Ketalaputra, and even as far as Tamba panni 
(Ceylon), — and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are the rulers), every 
where the heaven-beloved raja Piyadasi’s double system of 
medical aid is established ; both medical aid for men, and 
medical aid for animals ; together with medicaments * of all 
sorts which are suitable for men and suitable for animals: 
And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places 
they are to be prepared, and to be planted ; both root drugs 
and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision of them), in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted.’’ 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in 
c onfirming the narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure- 

* See (ha Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VII. 

pp. 7. 8. 
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h^hl they lUrow upon ancient minneis The rcider will no 
doubt be lemindcd by the foregoing edict of the singular 
instiluiioft at bunt, kno V11 by the name the Udrt/a/i Impi* 
Uly too often deiciibcd by Europem visitors to require further 
notice here The circumstance did not escipe the observa- 
tion of Priniep, who bold!), but not without plausibility, re- 
mitkt ' If proper inquiry were directed to this budding, I dare 
say It would be dtscoietcd to bo a Jiving example (the only 
one that has braved tneiUy centuries), of the humane acts of 
Asoka, recorded at no great dUiance on a rock in Guzerat 
J W.L 

(11) Tht prvU of iht fat cf Jf<j^—UiUan th«ang also saw 

and described these footprints They were one foot eihgt 
inches long, and six Inches broad The prints of both feet 
exhibited the figure of a beet and ten toes They were 
surrounded with garlands and speckled Hshes, which 
shone with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather 
I'srmetly, he adds, when the Jou hi had resolved upon 
cQlcriiig nirvana, and was upon the point of proceeding to- 
wards the noiih to the ci() of Ki» thi he looked back 
upon the kingdom of ,Uo kte /ho, standing upon this stone, 
an \ said to A nan * 1 or a long time I leave the impress of 
these feet in the kingdom of Mo kic tho , for 1 am about to 
enter extinction " One )iundred)ears after, the wi/h» 

ou/ sorro V,' \&oka, reigned, and caused a palace 10 be erect* 
ed m this place He became coiivetted by the help of the 
throe /rmeiix e/irr, and became a servant of the divinities, as 
did also the kings, his successors He there established his 
abode, built there a town, and erected a monument over the 
footprints which arc near the palace, and which he ever 
zealousl) revered buhsequeiuly the kings of other countries 
endeavoured actuail) to remove this stone but however 
numerous the labourers they employed, they were wholly un- 
able to c^ect their purpose Not long ago (this is written fn 
the first ball oi the 7th centur)} the king 5 Ar shvig kia, who 
persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Uuddha, tried 
also to destroy this stone and its holy impressions , but as 
often as he effaced the latterthc) were rcnewtil in their on 
ginal condition He thert caused the stone to bi. thrown into 
the Khtn^ kia (Ganges) , but tin. stream of lint river rccon- 
veyed it to its ancient site * — Kl 

(12) And this three ///««— Hiuaii thsang, who visited 
these places about two hundred years subsequently, found the 
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characters cf fnis insctipiion nearly t.i£iced. He slates that 
its purnort was 'The -d Uhoul 'lOrro'M^ firm in the faith, 
thrice nude a giu of famlntdt>:ipd (fnJia) to the priests of the 
kr.v of Bu'idba, and tnrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures.* — Kl. 

It is remarkable that in none of the inscriptions of this 
pcince yet discovered, is he mentioned by his historical name, 
.'hold, but by that of Piyudcisi. — J. W. L. 

ill) The ioion of dpi li . — 1 nowhere find other mention 
of this to./n, which must be the residence mentioned in 
note ri. — K!. 
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town was built by ihu Ittng A the shi. In the midst there are 
two saig Kia Ian. On leaving by the western gale, you arrive, 
at the distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by 
king A the thi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of 
Foe : it is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four 
// to the south, you enter a valley which leads to the Five Hills. 
These five hills form a girdle like the walls of a town ; it is 
the Ancitni Tetun uf ihe king Pmg rAn.fy) From cast to west 
it may extend five or six It, and from north to south, seven or 
eigiit. Here is, the pi tee where She li/oe ax\A ^fou lian 
beheld O/j ^lo) the pl.icc where Ni kiatt ise made a pit 
filled with fire, and setved poisoned (ood to Foe ,*(11) and that 
where the black eleplunt of the king A che thi,{ii) having 
drunk wine, sought to injure Foe. 

At the nottli*east angle of the town, the ancients erected 
a chapclin the garden where /(? (13) invited Foe and 
twelve hundred and fifty of his disciples to do them honor ; 
this chapel still exists. 

The town is entirely desert and uninhabited. 

NOTES. 

» 

(i) The li/lle hill of the isolated rock In Chinese, 
Siao kou shv Uiuan thsang calls this mountain Fn t tho 

lo shi lo Kw ho, that Is, Indrasilaguha (‘the cavern of the 
rocks of Indra.’) Ue slates that It hath deep valleys abound- 
ing in Howes's, woods, and busby tbiciteis ; its summit crowned 
with two peaks rising strait up.* — Kl. 

\Vc have novy come to a country so abundant in Buddhist 
remains that the very number of these makes it perplexing 
to determine our pilgrim’s route. Capt. Kittoe supposes 
that the serig kfa lart here referred to is Debar, near which 
is an isolated rock now surmounted by a Muhammadan 
shrine.f 1 believe that I am myself to blame for having 


* Plan i ria«, B. LXV. p. 64. 
t /. .1. S. Vol XVI. p. 954- 
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led him into error upon this point, by omitting to send him, 
when engaged in these identifications, the corresponding 
portion of Hiuan thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be seen 
above, this hill is denominated Yu tho lo she lo kin^ ho 
ilndrasilaguha), and placed contiguous to Yeou li kia , — 
evidently Giriyek. This establishes the length of the yojana 
in Magadha to be just 4-I miles ; a value which answers 
very well for the rest of our pilgrim’s journey through that 
neighbourhood. — W. L. 

(2) Ihe king of heaven.^ '^hy ; — that is, ^akra^ or Indra^ 

called also S<2i^r<2;'a/h, or %akradeva ; a word corresponding 
with the C^linese, S/zv ii, or ihian ii. — Kl. / 

(3) ^ aused ihe khin io be struck, — The khin is a species 
of horizontal lyre with seven strings. — Kl. 

(4) The Heavenly musicians Pan che.-"-! nowhere find 
any elucidation of the term Pa?/ che. — Kl. 

(5) The forty-two things. — ^The original character signifies 
afairs, but as Indra drew them on the stone, I have translated 
the word things. Hiuan thsang is not more lucid upon this 
point ; “ To the south of the western peak (of Indrasilaguha ), 
says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; ex- 
tensive, but not high. In olden times, when the Jou lai 
established his abode there, the emperor of Heaven, Shy 
(Indra) drew forty-two doubtful matters upon the stone, and 
beseeched Foe to explain them fully. . These tracings of 
India remain to this day,”* The 82// shy eul chang king, 
the first Buddhist work translated from the Sanscrit into , 
Chinese, has its title from allusion to this circumstance. — Kl./ 

The book here alluded to' would appear to contain ther 
Dogmatics, or the Metaphysics of Buddhism. It consists ofl 
forty-hvo Sutras, or brief aphorisms, which are supposed to \ 
embody the whole doctrine of the Honorable of the World, ' 
the entire spirit of the Scripture and the Law. Buddha, 
according to the work in question, having attained the height 
of his mission, having finished his doctrine, and vanquished 
all his enemies, sat in deep silence, absorbed in meditation. 
His disciples surrounded him ; he resolved their doubts and 
instructed them in the Law. He explains the duties, virtues, 
gifts of the priesthood j discusses the ten virtues and the ten 
vices of the body and the soul, the nature of good and of 
wicked people, together with the cause of cguses, or the cause 
of all effects. The work is most probably apocryphal ; or it 
may be an abridgment of the 2 1 valumes of the 
{ ?rajna Var amiia ), or discourses which treat of the logic, 

* Plan i tian, B. LV. p, 64, 
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p()cho! 3 g]r. inJ meupbftics of the UuJdhists, and which aic 
auicd I*) bt\c been delivered by Sakyi 16 }cits after his 
at'.a n'Ornt o( liaddluhood. or m (he 5tsl of bis age, on the 
hdi, near lUiagitha. Amon^&t his numerous 
a.ij.tnxy vii Indu, a* (ntitnalcd bv Fa bun *, and theie put 
a c^uct^Uon icvcul limes to He f;ives them no direct 

rep!), bat furms such prnprstnons as lead (hem to the proper 
dca»ot. i^cc M. dc Kotos, Jrti^r;V S^rrH’^i’T, As. 
K-*. V&J. XX. p. 3;;. iUcurriflcT to the Cbioesc worJt 
allu led to by .M. Ktapriiih, u >zas tianilated into Chinese, 
actoidin^ to M. Keunano, /lo n the Sanscnl by AVj^r/«i» 

/J 7 ' a*. J Civ ^4 .'as. The Cficbiaicd CiuifOF Chj fu In 
lau, that in this uuik the doctrine of Buddha Is explained 
In tciy caiy intcUi^iute lan;tutj(e: hut that, Kcnsrally spcakln,;, 
It coniauif only the idle and fruitless ipcCuUtloni of Ls9 tut 
ai-d Ci xas^’ /irr. M, Neumann, from uhote CAtuMun cf tht 
( laore cO{rcc.ty >*ij rst). 1 j^atiier ibese particulars, 
jtiics me fcttuveicg specimen of the uoiL •—‘{Buddha loqui- 
tur ) ” .My ieh;;lun corsUis in tbinkin,; the inconceivable 
; my reh,{i<m coniists m ^oio^ the impaiuble ujy ; 
mr rel j;lan cotuUis in ipcakin)* the ineffable «otd ; my 
conauti iu practism,; the impracUeabie practice 
rampte ssiiich the tcaier uiH perhaps deem suITicient l^^ 
J. \V, I- 

{(i) T‘ht //arr/rtr tf .Vj fe.— llluan ihunff calls this 
pises l\ist h ft va dra. and adds that it hu the birthplace of 
fho senetable ti Isjj lie adds also, that: when that 
psiicr.S|;e entered nirssna, a toacr uas Oicte etccied over his 

aihcs.*— KI, 

The iiamlel here spoken of is the aVu/xvia, or A'o/ada, 
of the bKadhfflur and the Pali lluddfiisiidl Annals. In die 
laucr it is au'cd tu be one >o|ana distant from Ra]asriha. It 
seems to iiave been a fasotiie resort oi the icaritcd in those 
times of bi;;h debate, a second Academia , and to have been 
sometimes besloacd b> the ktti^ at a ptiie on the most 
successful disputant, or Htihdrawn from the actual possessor, 
in the case of defeat, for presentation to his victor. See de 
Koros, .inj/jsi: cf lit Sakya as rcrquenity mcn- 

itoiicd ill ihu sciipiurcs as tesr^rtin,; to Nalada for the purpose 
of discussion or instruction.— 'J. \V. L. 

< 7 ) SAr It /tfr.— She li foe ( In Sanscrit, Sanpulra) is one 
of the most famous disciples of Buddha. lie uas the son of a 
vet) learned brahman. Ills mother saw in a dream an extra* 
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jr, !oo. bcionj (bit 'ruIJ fif :ormcm, ye tco, will not 
r<tnutt lonj^ ; dctih will corns and icrmiaato year career. 
lUi %M pu all, in cootc({ucnce of ituriionous workaina 
lurmer eaUieucr, have haJ the happlneti ol bcin;; born in 
ihc ^ ^rl 1 wt:‘) IKi idiu. and thatioo in tbo human form, do 
}C.taid cihcr accjmuU'.ue raentj, and accomplUh tuch 
«ojlki. av *!ull »avc )oo from b'an^jra.** When Sariputra had 
ftnhhed {'uaxhin^ lhu« to the li}»'.ander> the incahauilible 
Uw. and ha 1 comforicd their ipltiis niih ulutatjr medlcamcntl. 
Wer \o«c%! doon bcftie the Khutukhtu, and each returned 
to hta hf.fDc. Alter miini;;hl. Sanpulra »at tn a pcifcctly 
rtett pituicn ; ^lii.ctcd all the facidttct cf hit toul ; directed 
thoe ujvon enc pou.t, and ei.tcted the Cf*t Thence 

he c'ltctcd (lie »ec-*nd : ihcncr. the third; and from 
the th-rd the foutili. Kro'n the fourth he patted into 
the Su-rj/ii ./ if-f h*t‘\s f/ h^-xIUit ttlulul tp^tt \ 
then into ihc SjnJ Jir if fit linht nf t^npltir nihihiy. Fioni 
tbit *'a:n*dhi he entered that cd 'ntUKtr iSttiking nsr nst 
then into that ed , and laitly Into 

.V.»rasJ, 

** When Khour<noutli« the Lm;? of the Godi, ietrnt ol 
ihe nirvana <1 hinputia, he came with tcveral buniliedi of 
th<i.iMnl< in iiit t.ittc. tcaiitv iloeert. pcifumei, and other 
(•h^ectv meet (or iacikhce. Thej di0uied ihemtelves ihrouah 
the uhoie ipacc of heaven ; their tcart felt like rain ; they 
aca'lercd thf>r il luctft a > a» In cover the earth, lajring, Oh ! 
ho vin VC Miilum waa ai tne .tepth of the tea, who hail patted 
ihrt/ti«;n ail the ;>aic« of koulcd;;e, vthojc tnutical apcecb 
drucif iHCCi!) aa a run*Mit,t it'cam ; who vraa perfect in the 
luhM.nerit of every dutf, tn acU*conicmptaiioii, in all wiadom ; 
ibe aublime cbi«-f ol the dncitlne. the excellent Khutukhlu 
^aii, 4!ia hath loo luatily entered nirvana. Who ahall succeed 
the K'orioualy accornptiahed Uuddha and Tathagala, to spread 
abroad tiia law i" AU the Inhabtunts of the town and 
nei,;)}bouthood, at soon as they were apprised of the nirviiDa 
uf Kaiipuua, cimc hcarin,* much oil. pirfumet, Qowerr, and 
other ihittga appruprlato for ocrificc. They veept loudly 
wiiii accents ui woe and torfowr, placing; upon the ;;round 
the objects ht for the sacrifiict. Khnurniousda, the prince 
of the gods, tiicn crimmandcd Vtsluvakarnu to prepare a car 
of various precious inalcrlal» for the body of Sariputra. 
When the car was fmished ihc corpse of Sariputra, was 
placed thereon in a suilng position, and taken forth to n 
beautiful plain, all (he while the Nagas, the Vakshas, the kln^, 
the commanders of the army, the ofTreers and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There Uiey raised a pile of 
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chandana (sandal) wood. After moistening it with oil and 
butter, they placed upon it the body of Sariputra and applied 
fire. Then all bowed down and each went to his home. 
When the fire was completely extinguished, the priest Yonti 
collected from the ashes the sarira of his master and conveyed 
them as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddha. 
He placed these things at the feet of' Buddha, announcing 
at the same time the death of his master. When Ananda 
learnt this from the lips of Yonti, he was much grieved and 
said to Buddha, “Oh Buddha ! the first of our band has enter- 
ed nirvana ; to whom now shall we unbosom ourselves, and 
whom shall we regard as our protecting sun ?” Buddha, 
replied ; “Ananda ! although Sariputra hath entered nirvana, 
neither the charge of your duties, nor Samadhi, nor under- 
standing, nor plenary redemption, nor the praj 7 ia of plenary 
redemption, nor the nature of occult properties hath become 
so ; moreover, many generations ago Sariputra once became 
nirvana, because he could not endure to see me enter upon 
nirvana.” — Kl. 

(8) Tht ntw iown of the royal Resideitce. — That is the 
new Rajagriha ; in Pali Rajagaha, ‘or royal residence.’ This 
name is transcribed in Chinese, Lo yue khi. Asoka left this 
town and transferred the seat of his government to Patali- 
putra. — Kl. 

M. Klaproth forgets that Pataliputra was the seat of 
government in. the time of Uhandragupta, the grandfather 
of Asoka. 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. M. Kittoe, undeterred 
by the inclemency of the season, paid a hurried visit to this 
interesting U •'lUty in July last, and has published the results 
ofh' 'ivc^tig lions in the Journal of the Asiatic* Society, 
Yu'. XVL pp. 953 — 970. His paper is of the highest 
init cst, and leads me to hope that much more remains for 
him to discover should he be able to revisit the spot at a 
more propitious time of the year. Speaking of the modern 
tor perhaps I should say less ancioit ) Rajagriha, Capt. Kittoe 
observes,— “An immense embankment, called Assurein, still 
exists, as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish ; 
sufficient remains of the citadel to show its form, a paral- 
lelogram with numerous bastions ; but these appear to have 
been the work of later times. About the distance 

westward mentioned by Fa hian, there exists a tumulus called 
the /litm or Pii 7 izawa, which is no doubt the tower where 
Buddha s relics were placed by A che shi. Buchanan des- 
cribes this retnaikible mound which want of leisure prevented 
me inspecting closely. ' If it be what Capt. Kittoe conjee- 
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turcs, Indeed whalcscr U be, ihis mound seems ^\cU deserving 
ol verjr ftfiiculAf eximbuilon.— J. W, L. 

(<;) The acunl / :nt ef tu Ph:!^ shj —The ar.c cm 

lU]»,:nh4 Hm4n virirrt liits name A'a h che U hi ; 

a corrupted orihogrjphp, but one under vvhich ilajagnliais 
still concealed, lor Hiuan thsang translates the word ‘ro}jl 
er hiuie* Phg jht is the iranscnphon of IJjra- 
bisara.— Kl. 

‘•The appearance of ihU viUcf and the hills is very strik- 
mg/'says Capt. Kittoe; ‘ e.cfy peak has a name and a small 
Jain temple croanlng it, this sect holding the whole neigh* 
hourhooJ sacred, which |» very remarkable. • • It Is fuIiy 
two miles nr 4 li to the site uf the oM town, which it now call* 
rd Ihiiu T>it.r ; this must have been a very large place when 
in tta glory, and, as deverthed, is skiiietl hy hills, five of which 
ate more conspicuous than the test and are called respective* 
Ir. Ratnv Otri. IhpU Giti, Ua.bhar Giri, Son% Giri and 
Udhaya Gill. To proceed ; first of all at to the chapel in the 
norUiern hill, on the lell or vrest side of the pats In a chant* 
ber Called >nne llhundar. ol precoclv the same shape as 
those of llurabur. There are loekrts to adtnit ol timber 
roofing on the exterior uf the cave, and there have been build* 
ingsexlerding to some distance m front. It would be Inler- 
etling lu clear the rubbish here. There ate several short tni* 
cripliuns and some of the shell shape, one has seme resem* 
bUnce tu the Chlnctc. Tuere are no I’ah letters ; but the 
cave bas been cadly* in*u«e<l by a cemlndar who tried to blow 
it up with p-awder many years ago, hoping to find hidden 
treasure, and a large p>cce ol rock hav been broken away at 
Ih'* Very spot where v/e’ should have expected to find an ins* 
cripibn. ♦ ♦ • • To the south of tins cave, (near the centre 
t>l the to’vn ?] is a higli luniului. tlic site of a dagope, or 
chai'ya. ott which is a small Jain temple. From this elevated 
spot a good view ii to be hadrf the valley and ol the pass 
and plains beyond, looking over Kalagctha nc triy due north 
to liie east the valley grows narroaer lor a mile or so. .ind 
thence tuovtllcys branch off. one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from the vultures which perch and build 
there the other ; to Tupobun. where there arc hot vrella. 
• • • • Leaving the tumulus and proceeding southward, 
the road winds at the foot of Sond Gtri, clove to a 
low ledge of laterite, forming a terrace as even as if cut 
by mavons/ this phee U called Bhccm Sen's Ukh,ara, 
or wrestHng'placc. The many indentations and cavities 
peculiar to such formations, arc supposed by the 
ignorant to be marks left by the wrestlers Continuing; 
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to the southward tov/ards Udhaya Giri, the road is formed in 
the bare rock, in which occur many short inscriptions in the 
shell pattern, and other curious forms, but much worn and 
some overgrown with moss and rubbish. I deemed this to 
be great curiosities, and think that if a clearance were made, 
more (and perfect ones ) would be discovered. About a 
quarter of a mile fuither is a tumulus overgrown with jungle, 
and near it the remains of some extensive buildings. This 
fumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by Fa hian.” 
These researches are extremely iuteiesting but we must not 
be hasty in our identifications, as it is evident that much 
remains to be explored in this little trodden field. The caves 
in particular are deserving of the most minute investigation, 
for tliere can be little doubt that they are among the most 
ancient in India, perhaps taking precedence even of 
those of Burabur. The five hills surrounding Rajagriha are 
named in the Pali Annals'--' Gijjhaknio^ Isigili, Webharo, 
Wepnllo, and Vanda^vo. Among these we may easily re- 
cognise the Pali forms of Baihhar Giri 'sxidi. Bipla Giri, va. 
Webharo and V/epnllo. It will be remembered that the 
Satlapani cave was in the former (Webhara) hill, and that 
the hall of the first convocation was in front of that cave ; 
which I make no doubt is the Son Bhnndar cave described 
above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX. — J. W. L. 

(to) Saw far the fiist time 0 pi . — I take O pi to be the 
same personage as the bhikshu named by Hiuan thsang A 
shy pho shi, Asioajit, “ that goeth on horse back)'’. He 
narrates how Saripuira met this devotee in the town of 
Rrjgriha, and that it was he that instructed Sarioutra in the 
law.— Kl. 

(ii) Settled Foe tuith poisoned food . — This event is thus 
recorded by Hiuan thsang : “At a short distance from the 
place where %he li foe (^Sariputra) was instructed in the law, 
there is a deep and wide fosse along side of which is erected 
a tower. It is^ there that S/iy li khieoti to (‘the handsome 
concealed,’ in Sanscrit {Srigud/ia ) in order to injure Foe, dug 
a pit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned 
food. This_^ Shy li khieou to was attached to the creed of the 
heretics and was ever ready for mischief. He invited many 
to a banquet in his house, before the gate of which was 
a deep pit filled with fire and only covered over witli decayed 
sticks upon which he had scattered some dry earth. Besides 
this, all the dishes were poisoned with different kinds of 


^ J, A. S. Vol. VII. p. 996. 
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poiK>n. so that such a$ cscapcil deaih in the fiery pit might 
Jail victimi to the load. Tho inhabitint': of the (own knowing 
that "Shy li khicou to'* Indulged itnplicthic hatred to tho 
HonOfihlo fif the Age, urgently entreated the Utter not to 
place himself in the way ol danger.* Tho Honorable of tho 
.\ge replied; "tie not uneasy} the person ofaTalhagala 
catmci be in)atcj thus.*’ lie saluted them and set lorlh. 
At the ina'anl of hn setting foot on the threshold of the 
door, ;he pit of Htc became changed into a limpid pool, 
dear as a mtitnr. and co\cicd with the floaihig lloncra of the 
loiut. Wiicn "Shr ll khlecii to'* witncstcj this he \tia downcast 
and ud ; ncscrthslcst he said to bis dUciplci, "Uy his art he 
has escape f the (i:ty pit ; tut there still rennin the poisoned 
meats.'* Ihit the Honorahle ot the Age, after having tiartaken 
of ibetc, cxpauiidcd the admirable law. "5hy !i khicon to" 
haviiij;; bs.cncil to his discourse, solicited paiduo, confessed 
his dimes, and amended his conduct.*— 'Kl 

(la) Tlic black elephant of king /I j*.r— liman 

thung does r.nt acciuo ,1 /At Mr ( A)aus.atiu ) of this «in ; 
but ho slates that Devadatta bcin,; with this prince and his 
reUshes and friends, let loose an elephant which he had 
intoxicated, in the hope cl Injuring the Talhagaia ; but the 
latter merely made a tlgrtal with hit hand, irheit immedhlely 
there came forth four lions before which the dtunken elephant 
became iquut and bumblef. 

A .’dongolian legend of the life of Uuddha.twhich 1 have 
pubhshed. recounts Ibis miracle Ur very ncu 1) the same 
manner. "Devadatta, uncle of Saky^a Muni , exhibited his 
animostiy anew by bringing to his neighbourhood a tamo 
elephant which ho ha I caused to drink a large quantity of 
paIm*wtno till bis thrist was assuaged. He fixed to the 
accoutrements of this elephant two sharp swords, and let tooso 
the intoxicated animal upon GotJjrt ("akya Mum), believing 
that he woull vent his rage against the hermit. Utu the 
l-iUer inercl) railed (he five tingcri of his hand, when the 
elephant took him lor a lion and became quid.' { — Kk 

(. 13 ) .‘lt4 ph9 /o.— This is t'tc same fu of whom 

an account is given in note }, Chap. XXV. Accord- 
ing to the /7u/*s'i, she bore a son to llimbassara, turned hi 
Tibetan G\hon’nu-Ujtgt-mtd^ or the '‘intrepid youtli; " a 
circumstance which selliclcmly accounts for her possessing ,i 
fine g 4 rdcn at Rajagitha, as well as one at Valsali — J. \V. L.t 


• U.L.KV, p. 48. 

I Pia/l i ha 1, ibid. 

I J jur.tal .tuatifue, T, IV. p 39 . 
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CHAPTER XXIS. ' 

Peak of Khi che.— The demon Phi siun changes himself into a 
Vulture.— Terror of A -%an. — ^Throne of the four Buddhas. — 
Stone thrown at Foe by Thiao tha.— Fa hian's sacrifice. 

Entering the valley and going to the mountains above 
ifieen li to the south-east, you arrive at the Peak of ^hi che.{i) 
Three li before reaching the submit of the mountain you 
:ome to a cavern situated amongst the rocks and facing the 
south. Foe was seated there in meditation. At thirty paces 
to the north-east there is a stone grot ; A nan was sitting there 
in meditation. The demon of heaven, P/iz siun^^z) trans- 
formed into a vulture, stopped before the grot and terriffed 
A nan. Foe by his supernatural power, opened the rock, 
took A nan by the arm with his hand, and removed his 
fear. The trace of the bird, and the hole through which Foe 
protruded his hand exist still. It is from this circumstance 
that the hill is called the Hill of the cave of the Vulture. 
Before the cave is the place of the throne of the four Bud- 
has.(3) All the Arhans likewise, had each his cave where 
they sat to meditate. The number of these caves is several 
hundreds. 

Foe, being in front of the stone house, was passing from 
the east to the west. Thiao tha, standing on. the steep edge 
towards the north of the mountain, threw down a stone which 
wounded Poe on the toe .-(4) this stone still exists. The hall 
in which Foe taught the doctrine is in ruins ; there are but the 
foundations of a brick wall remaining. The peaks of these 
hills ate regular and majestic ; they are the loftiest of the five 
mountains. 

Fa hian having purchased in the new town perfumes, 
flowers, and oil-lamps, hired two aged Pz khieotc to conduct 
him to the grots and to the hill Rhi che. After having made 
an oblation of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps in- 
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crcisedL the bnlhiucc. Gncf and emotion a^ccted him even 
to tears : he said, ‘‘I'ormcriyt in this very place was h'oe ; here 
lie uughl the >j/i .* /*<i Aiar:, unable to behold to 

I'oc m fife, has but witnessed the (races of his sojourn, 
bill', It 13 something to have recited the S/iea.i leng y in before 
the cave, and d.9clt there one night." 


NOTCS. 


(I) The Ptji ff Khi eht, — «« Sanscrit GnJI.rjkiUa, or 
llic Peak ol the Vulture It u uiic of those hills <:iiuatcd 
about 25* N Lot. at the sources of the Dahder and Hanurah 
rivers, rite origin of its name we learn from the legend 
given in the text hv I'l htaii. Other Buddhist writers aHlrm 
ilowrever that It receives us name from its resemblance to a 
vulture * "Tile Tathagaiha, sa)s Hman thsang, when he had 
attained the ago of fifty years, drelt much in this mountain 
and there preached the admirable lav—KI 

The posiuon of this hilt is too well defined to be mistaken : 
K was fiitcen li ioutii«east from the valley leading from the new 
to the ancicni Kajagriha. What was ine length of the li ? 
ha hivn, in the nest chapter, states the distance of the 
girJtnt cf Kt i Un tho Uom the north of the town 
to be three hundred paces ; iliuan thsang calls the same dis- 
tance / /r Taking 300 paces to be equal to 250 jirds, this 
would give 7 /r to a mile. To test this , Hiuan thsang makes 
the distance of the Ganges in a north-east direction from 
Kraa /r ha (Giri)ckj aao or J30 h The direct distance on 
Rcnncl's map is 30 miles, which Rives pretty exactl) the same 
value to the /i, viz. of 7 to the mile. Kr chhe was therefore 
about 2 i/7vh miles S K from the entrancc(of the valley, and 
cannot be identical with Grre/Jr/r (/oiar, as supposed by Capt. 
Kittoc, that hill being by far too distant to correspond with 
our pilgrim's account, or with those of other authorities, 
which represent Gridbrakula as one of the hills surrounding 
the "mouiitain-girl city" like a wall It was very famous .as 
the place where Sakya delivered his instructions on the 
Parawr/r, which occupy 21 volumes of tiie Bauddha 
Scriptures. Ste my note $ Chap. XXVIII. — J W. L 


Tan t iniitg y, quoted in San Uany fa $ou, B XXIV. p. 30 r. 
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(2) The demon of Heaven Phi siun \?> one" of the 

names of Mara and signifies according to the Shy kia phou, 
‘the wicked in Sanskirt, Pisu}}a. 

Hiuan thsang details this event in the following terms : 
“Before the stone dwelling of Buddha, is a 'flat stone; it is 
there that A experienced the dread of Mara. The vene- 
rable A nan being there absorbed in meditation, the king of 
the Maras took the form of a vulture ; and during a dark 
night unillumined by the moon, he smote the rocks, stretched 
forth his wings, and uttered frightful cries to terrify the Vene- 
rable ; who indeed was seized with unbounded fear. The 
Tathagata, through his omniscience, perceived this ; and in a 
kind manner stretched forth his hand, passed it through the 
rock, and laid it upon the head of A nan, saying graciously, 
‘Fear not, A nan ! it is Mara thus transformed,’ A 7 ian took 
heart, and became calm. The marks of the bird are still 
visible upon the rock, and in the cleft the hole through which 
passed (the hand ot Buddha.”)*“”Kl. 

(3) The place of the ihroiie of the four Snddhas, — that is to 
say, of Sakya Muni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuch- 
chanda, who have already appeared in the Bhadra Kalpa, or 
present epoch of the world. — Ki 

(4) A stone which wounded Foe 07 i the toe. — This event is 
the eighth of the nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was 
subjected in expiation of faults committed in anterior exis- 
tences. He thus himself explains the cause of this blow 
inflicted by Devadatta ; “ In former times there was in the 
town of Lo ytie -^/«'(ilaj agriha) a grandee named Siu iha7i. His 
family was opulent ; he had a son named Siu mo thi. The 
father Sin than, having ended his da/ys, Siu mq thi, who had ‘ 
a younger brother by a different mother, named Siu ye she, 
was unwilliiig to divide his property with the younger brother. 
One day he took this brother by the hand, and ascended with 
him to the summit of Khi che khiu ; when arrived on the 
brink of the precipice he pushed him down and cast stones 
upon him, and thus killed the younger brother.” Foe gave 
the following explanation to She li foe ; “The grandee, named 
Sin than, was the king my father, Pe ihsvig ; Siu i7io thi, was 
myself ; and Siu ye she was Thi pho tha to (Devadatta). It 
was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking 
on the edge of mount Khi che khiu, 'Thi pho tha to detached 
a stone from the precipice to throw at my head. The genius 
of the mountain diverted the stone, so that but a small corner 


Plan ifuDi, B. LXV, p. 49 v. 
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o{ it touched the great too o( my foot, and caused blood to 
flow.”*— Kl. 

(6) )u«;“the tlilo of a work containing 

the In&iructlont of Sakya MunU Tno Ta chi hin explains %htou 
Ung yju to signify In Sanscrit, *' things which arc difTicult to 
distinguish from each other. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Uamboo gardens of Kia Ian tho. — Shi mo the na, or the Cemetery. 
->Grot of Pin pho to.— Stone«houte of Chbc tL— Pint collection 
of the taylogs of Foe.--Carora of Thiao lha.<-.D]ack stone of 
Pi khieou. 

He thert issued from the old town to return to the new. 
Proceeding to the north three hundred paces, he saw to the 
west of the road the g.rri/r/ir o/* Afu /an where 

was constructed a chape!, which remains to this day ; eccle- 
siastics sweep and water It. To the north of the chapel, at 
the distance of two or three /r, is the Shi mo ihe na, S^r* mo 
//4r fliT, signifies Jn Chinese, ihcA/rA/ of Tomhs inhere they 
lay ihe </rji/(a). On crossing the southern mountain and 
proceeding westward three hundred paces, there is a stone 
building called the Grot of Pin pho h{i). Foe, after his 
meals, habitually sal in this place to meditate. Five or six 
It more westerly, to the north of the mounta'm and In a shady 
spot, there is a stone hnu«e named Chhe ti ;( 4 ) it is the 
place whete, after the uihouan of Foe, five hundred Arhans 
arranged the collection of the sacred books. When these 
sacred books were published, they prepared three vacant 
thrones sumptuously adorned ; S/ic It fot was on the left, Mou 
Han on the right. Amongst those five hundred Arhans, one 

. ' * . • San rranj/a sou, B. XXXIV. p. ai. 

z6 
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alone was wanting ; it was A nan, who, when the Gredl Kia 
se(^) ascended the throne, was outside the gate without abi- 
lity to enter(6). They have erected in this place a tower, 
which exists to this day. Beyond the mountains there are 
other caves, where the Arhans sat and meditated ; and of these 
there are a great number. 

Issuing from the ancient town and descending three /i to- 
wards the north-east, you come to the stone cavern of T/n'aa 
thaij). Fifty paces further there is a great square' black-stone. 
There was formerly a Pi khleoti^ who in passing up, pondered 
thus to himself : “This body is not lasting ; it is subject to 
pain, void, and exposed to uncleanness.” Considering the 
weariness and the vexation of his body, he drew his dagger; and 
was about to destroy himself : then he reflected anew, '‘‘2 he 
Honour ahU of the Age has established a law(8) that no one 
should destroy his own life.” He reflected again ; “Be it so,” 
said he ; “But I seek this day only to destroy three mortal 
foes !*’ and stabbed himself. When he began wounding him- 
self, he became Si« tho wan ; when he had half done, he be- 
came A na han ; when he had completed all, he became 
Arhan, and truly entered into ni houan. 

NOTES. 


(i) The bamboo Garden of Kia Ian Hiuan thsang 

states that this garden was situated one li from' the northern 
gate of the Motmtain city. In his time there was a chapel built 
of bricks upon a stone foundation, the gate of which faced the 
west. It was a place where the Tathagata often dwelt and 
expounded the doctrine, performed miracles and led all beings 
to salvation. Theie was an image of the /fathagata and of 
many other Tathagatas. There was in former times a grandee 
in this town whose name was Kia Ian tho ; he was very 
rich and distributed his bounty to all the heretics in his 
'■^aviboo Garden.’ Having however seen the Tathagata and 
heard his doctrine, he purified himself by faith, and ceased to 
eejoy the intercourse of the band of heretics who dwelt in the 
^Garden of 'bamboos' Then, before the instructor of gods 
and men came to occupy the dwelling, the genni and demons, 
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to revvxrd Ku Un tho, expcUcd the herLtics, sa)!ng, '*Thc 
chief KU Isn tho,> ^TnuKi tai»e 1 chapel to lluddln m (he 
C/orJifj IciNic iheiefoic, tint you miy avoid all 

niischcf* The hcielics, thou;;h greatly curv^ed, were obliged 
to digest their spleen, and left the garden The chief erected 
hli thapcl, and when il vra% complkiCt himself came and 
entreated Tathagau to take possenston of 

This U the gnas) of 

iheTibeUn scriptures, iit Sinskni. yinuumri lialandaka 
n/r^rrr ; state i } I the to have been presented to Sakya 
by Ihmhasara. It if Called llV/uu. in the Maliawansa : a 
corruption, 1 presume, of the Sanscrit name It was here that 
Sakra converted Sariblbu, or Saradwai), and Mongalvana. 
— j- I.. 

(а) Thtjittd fi / —The word Si^r ru she na is the 
transcription of the bansent Si/nJsAiS/j signifying cemetery. 
— Kl. 

(3) ^^ 0 ^ <1/" ^0 . — None of the learned com- 

menutori un Ta man proposes any restoration of this name. 
It is elsewhere vrnuen Pr phj h. and appears to me very 
plainly tiie Chinese ttanscript of m Pall WtbharOt 

the, name of the hill In which was situated the Saiiapanm 
cave. See note 9, Chap. XXVUI.— J W L. 

U) A si4tie\hejse Slant i Ch/t€ U.—llwiiiMhung does not 
give the name of this cdirice, but states that it was situated 
five or SIX //to the souih>wesi ot the garden of Bamboos, 
on the northern side of the mouniaui. and m a great forest 
of bamboos After the nirvana of the Tatbagala, he adds, 
the venerable Malta Kasyapa, with nine hundred and ninety- 
nine Arhans, there made the collection of the three treasures f 
— Kl. 

(5) T/ie grtjJ Pkia she , Maha Kasyapa — Kl 

(б) Withoul ahtUiy h vw/vr— The circumstance alluded 
to IS thus detailed In the Mahavansa After describing tho 
erection of the hall of the first convocation m front of the 
Sattapanni cave in the Wtbhora mountain, the narrative 
proceeds * "The king thus reported to the theros * *Our 
task IS performed.' Those theros then addressed Anando,'^ 
the delight ( of an audience ) "Ambdo, to morrow Is the 
convocatCont, on account of thy still being under the 


• Pm/i I /jaH, U. LXV. pp S3» 53* 
t Pm»< * («i«, U, LW p S3 V., 

GetehizhU tier Ost MtinjoUeu, p. 313. 
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dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadmis- 
sible : exert thyself without intermission, and attain the 
requisite qualification.” The thero, who had been^ thus 
enjoined, having exerted a supernatural effort, and extricated 
himself from the dominion of huma,n passions, attained the 
sanctification of “Arahat.” On the second day of the secorid 
month of “Wasso,” these disciples assembled in this splendid 
hall. Reserving for the thero Anando, the seat appropriated 
to him alone, the other sanctified priests took their places 
according to their seniority. While some of them were in 
the act of enquiring, “Where is the thero Anando ?” in 
order that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that 
he had attained the sanctification of “Arahat,” — ( at that 
instant) the said thero made his appearance, emerging from 
the earth, and passing through the air (without touching the 
floor ) ; and took his seat in the pulpit specially reserved 
for him. 

A much fuller' and very amusing account of these 
particulars may be found in Mr. Tumour’s examination of 
the Pali Buddhistical Annals ; but this volume has already 
extended so much beyond the limits I originally prescribed, 
that I cannot afford space to insert it. The reader is referred to 
the Journal of the Asiatic ^Society, Vol. VI, pp. 510, 518.' 
The scene of the first convocation I have, in a foregoing note 
(9, Chap. XXVIII.), attempted to identify ; and I trust that 
Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of bringing his 
great antiquarian zeal to bear upon that deeply interesting 
locality. — J. W. L. ’ 

(7) The stone cavern of Ihiao tha. Thiao tha is th^ 
transcription, as we have already seen of Devadatta. Hiuan 
thsang places the great stone building in which this personage^ 
yielded himself up to meditation, at the distance of two or 
three U east of the northern gate of the mountain city to the 
left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 

Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha, is generally regarded as an incarnation of Mara 
(the malificent spirit). Such incarnations tend only- to exalt 
and to bring out in all their glory the Buddhas and their 
doctrine. A Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, says 
upon this subject, “ Men whose spirits are darkened maintain 
and believe that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and 
persecutor of Buddha. If during the five hundred generations 
that Buddha Tathagata followed the path of a Bodhisattwa 
the illustrious bogda Devadatta proved him with all manner 
of evil and contradiction ; this was but to fortify the excellence 
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And iuipasUng quatitics of the UodhUaUna. Thus unenlight- 
ened njcn commit sin uhen (hey hold and teach (bat 
De\adatta was an enemjrantl pcfseculor of Uuddha Talhagaia 
and by such discourse they ghc occasion to their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, 
demons, and denizens of hell ). The accumulated viitues of 
(he illustrious llogda Devadatu are immense ; the services he 
hath rendered to many Buddhas extiaordinaty, and thus has 
ho comiibuicd to the germ of the root of meritorious uorks. 
Be bciungs tnorcoxcr to those Mahasattvrai, who have truly 
fathomed the means of saUatlon, and have approached the 
dtgnity of a Buddha TAihagata. Those, therefore, who regard 
him uith hatred and aversion, cause thereby their own injury 
and their rebirth in the three abject conditions."— Kh 

(3) .1 >Thc law here alluded to Is mentioned In the 
DuItxx ( Vol. V. p. t6a to 339) ; where, in consequence of 
several imunces of suicide among the monks, cut of grief and 
despair at Uie miseries of human life, Sak}a prohibits dis- 
courses upon that subject So (hat (he practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Greek historians to the Buddhists, was, 
like that of going nacked, a departure from orthodox ' 
priuciplei.— J. W. L 


CUAPXEU SXXI. 

Town ol Kia ye.— Place vvltero Foe lived six years in austerities.— 
Place where he accomplished the Law.— He is exposed to 
the attacks of a demoo. Other holy places. — Four great 
towers in honor of Foe. 

Proceeding thence four >-raiiyan(i) to the west, you come 
to the town of Kin vr.(a) This town is also completely 
desert. Continuing twenty // to the south, you come to 
the place where the Vhon ta spent six years in mortifica- 
lions‘:{3) the place is wooded. Thence three /f to the west, 
you come to the place where Foe descended into the water 
to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to cover him(4) t 
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at his exit from the lank. Two li further to the north you 
come to the place where the young women of retired families 
offered Foe rice and milk.( 5 ) Thence two U to the north 
Foe, seated on a stone under a great tree, and looking to 
the east, eat the rice : the tree and the stone still exist. The 
stone may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet 
high. In I'aQ l^ingdom of the Middle the heat and the cold 
are so equal and temperate, that there are trees which live 
several thousand years, yea even ten thousand years. 

Thence going half a yeou yan to the north-east you come 
to a stone grot ; the Phou sa having entered it, and having 
turned to the west, sat with his legs crossed and pondered in 
his heart : “In order that I should accomplish the law, it 
is necessary that I should have a divine testimonial.’' 
Immediately oir the stone wall the shadow of Foe depicted 
itself ; it appeared three feet high, and the weather was clear 
and brilliant. The heaven and the earth were much moved, 
and all the gods in space said ; “This is not the place where 
the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law. At 
the distance of a little more than half a yeou yan to the 
south-west, under the tree Pei /<?(6) is the place wheje all 
the Foes past and to come should accomplish the law." The 
gods, having thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed him the way on withdrawing. The Vhou sa rose, 
and when he was at the distance of thirty paces from the 
z 'tixm ih.Q grass of happy omen{ 7 ) •' the Vhou sa 

took it, and advanced fifteen paces further. Five hundred 
blue birds came and fluttered three times around him, and 
then flew away. The Vhou sa advanced towards the tree 
?ei /(?, held out the grass of happy omen towards the east, 
and sat down. Then the king of the demons sent three 
beautiful girls, (8) who came from the north, to tempt him, 
and himself came with the same purpose. The ^hou sa then 
struck the ground with his toes and the bands of the demon ' 
recoiled and dispersed themselves ; the three girls were 
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transfcrmcJ into old >\omcn. During six }cnr5 he imposed 
upon himself the greatest tnoiUncations. In all these places 
people ol subsequent times have built lowers and prepared 
images which exist to (his day. 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the law 
rested seven da}s to contemplate the tree and obtain the joy 
of extreme eternal beatitude ;—m that where he passed seven 
days under the tree IVr /a, proceeding from the west to the 
cast in that vthcre the gods, having created the cdifico of 
the seven precious kings, waited on Foe seven days ; — in 
that where the blind dragon(«y) with btilliant scales surrounded 
Foe for seven days in that where Foe being seated under 
a tree, A*r Hu Uuy and upon a square stone the god 
ilrahma(tc) came to entreat him ; — in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot in that where the chief 
of five hundred merchants presemed him with parched rice 
and honey i'^-In that wheto he converted Km u and bis 
brethren, master and disciples, to the number of a thousand ; 
in alt these places have they erected tovrers. At the place 
where Foe obtained the law, there are three stnq km Ian \ 
hard by arc csublishnients for the clergy, who arc there very 
numerous. The people supply them with abundance, so 
that (bey lack nodilag. The precepts arc rigidly follovved ; 
the greatest guvity is observed in all their conduct,— in silting 
down, in rising up, and in going iorlh. The four great towers 
erected in commemoration of all the holy acts that Foe 
performed while In (he world are preserved to (his moment 
since the ni houan of Foe. These four great towers are at 
the place where Foe was born, at the place where he obtained 
the law, at that where he turned the wheel of the law, and at 
that where he entered into «i hauan, (i 1 ) 
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•NOTES. 

I 

(1) Four yeou yans , — About iS or 20 miles. — J. W. L. - 

(2) The town of Kia ye. — Kia ye, sometimes Kia ya, is 
the transcription of the Sanscrit ‘Gaya. This town is not to 
be confounded with the modern one of the same name’ 
situated on the left bank of the river Phulgo. The ruins of 
the ancient Gaya, at present called Etcddha Gaya, are situated 
in a vast plain a short distance west of the Nilajan or Amanal 
river, which forms the upper part of the Phulgo. These 
ruins present nothing but irregular heaps of bricks and stones, 
amongst which are here and there still to be detected the 
foundations of regular buildings. A vast quantity of building 
materials has been removed from these ruins, which have 
thus become more and more shapeless. The number of 
stone figures found dispersed within a distance of fifteen or 
twenty miles around the site, is truly astonishing. All appear 
however to have belonged to a great temple and its vicinity, 
and to have been transported thence to various places. At 
present there are no Buddhists in the vicinity of Buddha 
Gaya.* 

Hiuan thsang states that this town was in a very strong 
position. He found tew inhabitants and not more than a 
thousand brahman families descended from the ancient 
saints. 

The ruins of Buddha Gaya, was visited in February 1833, 
by the Burmese ambassador Mengy Maha Chesu and his suite, 
on their way to the Upper Provinces to visit the -Governor 
General. In going over and carefully examining these ruins, 
they found an ancient inscription in the Pali character in a 
half buried condition, near the Maha bodhi gach, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscrip- 
tion was transmitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by 
whom the following translation was published in their Tournal 
for May 1834 : 

“This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm 
Asoka, ruler of the world (Jambudwip), at the end of the year 
3 i 8 of Buddha’s annihilation, (B. C. 326) upon the holy spot 
in which Bhagawan (Buddha) having tasted milk and honey 
{jnadhupyasa). In lapse, of time having fallen into a state of 
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disrepair, it wis rebuilt by a priest named Naikmahanta 
Again being ruined, it was restored by Raja Sado-Mang. 
After a long interval it was once more demolished, when Raja 
Scmp>u*Sakbcn-tara-Mengl appointed Jus Guru, Sri-Dhamma- 
Raja Guna to superintend the building. He proceeded to 
the spot with his disciple, Sri Kasjapa but the> were unable 
to complete it alihouRh aided m cverj ua> by the Raja. 
Afterwards Varada5l*Niaik*Tnera petitioned the Uaja to under- 
take It, to which he ri-adily assented, commissioning prince 
Fjalastng to the work, who again dtputt-d the joungcr Pjusa- 
kheng, andhis minister Kalin, to cross over and repair the 
sacred budding It was thus constructed a fourth time, and 
finished on Frida), the loih day of Fj-adola, m the Sakkaraj 
year 667 (A. D 1305) Onbunda) the 8th da) of Tachhaon- 
Mungla, 663 (\. D (306). tt was consecrated with splendid 
ceremonies and ofTerings of food, perfumes, banners, lamps, 
and puja, of the famous ornamented trci. called Calpa vnksha; 
and the poor (two?) were treated with charily as the Rajahs 
own children Tlrus was completed this meritorious act, 
which vTiil produce eternal reward and virtuous fruits May 
the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tranquillity of Ntrbban 
and become Arahanh on the advent ol Arya Milri (the future 
Buddha) K 1 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of Fa hian's 
route, sa)s that yCru >'e IS Uuddha Gaja, "of course'' But if 
we adopt the beating and distance of our traveller,— ^nd I 
know not on what grounds we can reject them,— -nothing can 
be clearer than that neither modern Ga) a nor Buddha Gaya, 
is the place here spoken of as the scene of Sak)a'5 mortifica- 
tions. It would be idle on my part to speculate upon a point 
which can be determined only by local investigation , but I 
may briefly mention that there are several circumstances, be- 
sides the testimony of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, that render it 
extremely probable that the Kta of these authors was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaja In the first place, the 
distance from Patallputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the 
Mahavansa (page III) to be seven yojanas only. Now taking 
the yoiana of the Alahavansa to be equal m length to that em- 
ployed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them between Patall- 
putra and Girijek, this would make the position of the Bo- 
tree correspond very closely with thaj; of Ram Gaya , and even 
giving It the extreme length assign'cd it by Alexander Cun- 
ningham from well determined positions in the north-west, 
namely 7 miles, the distance would still fall much short of 
Gaya, even though no allowance be made for the sinuosities 
of the road Again,— Capt. Kiltoe mentions that according 
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to tradition all religious ceremonies were anciently performed 
at Ram Gayaj and Buchanan says that many affirm tlulasganj (in 
the same neighbourhood) to be the ancient Gaya. Now if we 
connect with all these circumstances the Burabur caves cut 
with prodigious labour in the solid granite of the adjoining 
hills, and the conspicuous traces of a very extensive ancient 
town,"* I think we have grounds for enquiring whether this 
may not be the Gaya of our pilgrim. That the Hindus have 
appropriated and sanctified the site is rather in favor of the 
conjecture, being exactly what they have done in other Bud- 
dhist localities. See also Prlnsep’s version of the inscriptions 
in these caves and his remarks upon them in J. A. S. Vol. V. 
p. 657. These inscriptions are the oldest I believe hitherto dis- 
covered in any cave in India ; a circumstance which also adds 
some weight to the claims of this neighbourhood to be the 
site in question. But, I repeat, this point cannot be settled 
by closet speculations ; and I earnestly commend it to the 
attention of such as have local opportunities of deciding it. — 
J. W. L. 

(3) Spent six years in mortifications . — The first of the 
tribulations that Sakya Muni had to undergo, was to live six 
entire years in mortification and privations, ere he attained the 
highest degree of sanctity. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this tribulation : “ There was formerly in the city of 
P^o lo nai ( Benares ) the son of a brahman named Ho man., 
and the son of a potter named Hon hi ; these two were young 
and comported themselves very affectionately together. Hou 
hi said to Ho man ; “ Let us go see Kza she Jou laifi (the 
Tathagatha Kasyapa). Ho man replied, “ Where be the use 
of going to see this shaven-headed monk !” And thus it 
stood till the third day. Again Hou hi said, “ We might go 
but one moment to see him.” The other replied, “Wherefore 
visit this shaven monk ? How should he have the doctrine 
of Buddha ?” Thereupon Hou hi seized Ho man by the head, 
and said, “ I desire that you come and see the Jou lai with 
me.” Ho man, quite frightened, said within himself, “ This 
is no trifling matter ; there must be something good therein. 
He then said “ Let go my head and I will accompany you.” 
Arrived where the Buddha was, they saluted the feet of Kia 
she, Hou hi said to the Buddha that Ho man recognised not 
Precious Ones, and beseeched him to expound 
them to him, and convert him. Ho man on seeing the Buddha 
loved him and wasffilled with joy ; he embraced religious life 
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and slmiied the docuinc. Ho man la m)self , Hou hi is he 
who, wliilc I \sas }ct prince, induced me to issue forth from 
the town and embrace religious life, and it was the son of a 
manufacturer flower \ascs who guided me. Nevertheless 
as I in a former birth spoke disparagtngl) of the iluddha 
Kia I had to suffer the retnbuinc penalty ; what remains 
of this penalty, 1 must now suffer when on the point of be* 
coming Buddha, by six years of mortifications 

As the whole of this chaplet IS hUed with the adventures 
of Buddha, while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six years 
of mortifications, 1 shall subjoin the sequel of the legend given 
in Note S. Chap XXIII. and which has thrown so much light 
upon this subject. 

A. '*1 he prince when on the evo of quilling common 
life, leapt with joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the 
town ; the people of the country gazed on him with delight 
and never seemed weaned with doing so. The prince by 
separating bimscU from every object oi attachment and affec- 
Iton, had removed the loot ot ail passion and pam 

B. He wished to have his head shaved , but m hts haste 
he had taken wiUi him no instrument for the purpose Indra 
came wiiit a sword m hts hand ^ the gods and the genii received 
the hair He Uien resumed his route, and advanced into the 
country The inhabitants followed and watched him He 
then went forth from the kingdom, and having advanced 
somewhat, he came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). 
He entered it by the right, and left it by the left gate The 
people of the country, men and women, great and small, 
seeing the prince, exclaimed '*This must be Indra, or Brahma, 
or some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons and they 
abandoned themselves to joy, not knowing who of these he 
might be The pmee, who knew their thoughts, left the road 
and sat down beneath a tree 1 hen the king of the country, 
Plug xha (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, "How happens 
It every thing is so quiet in the kingdom, that not a sound or a 
whisper IS to be heard ?" They replied, "There is a Doctor 
of Reason traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court. 
Whenever he goes, he leaves a trace of light, and inspires 
respect by bis majestic bearing. It is a thing not seen in this 
age. The people of the country, great and small, have gone 
out to see and contemplate him, and even till now none have 
returned" The king then went forth with all his officers, and 
having approached the Doctor of Reason, he beheld the prince 
shmmg with marvellous light. He asked the latter, * What 
genius art thou ?" "1 am no genius” replied the prince "If 
thou art not a genius,” returned the king, “whence art thou 
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and what is the name of thy family ?” “I come,” replied the 
prince, “from the east of the Perfumed Mountains, from the 
north of the Mountains of snow ; my kingdom is named Kia 
wei ; my father is Fe i/isiug ; and my mother, ye.” King 
Bimbasara replied, “Are you not Siddharta, then ? ’ “I am 
he,” answered the prince. Struck with admiratiori, the king 
threw himself at his feet and worshipped him. “Prince, whose 
birth has been signalised by so many miracles, (said he) whose 
exterior proclaims by its lustre an immortal, the holy king 
causing the wheel of the four continents to revolve, the ex- 
pected treasure of the genii whose heads were raised from the 
midst of the four seas, wherefore hast thou abandoned thy 
heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyself in the midst of the 
mountains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I 
would fain learn it.” The prince replied : “From what I 
have seen, men and things both in heaven and on earth, are 
born but to die. The sufferings that attend them are old age, 
sickness, death and pain. These cannot be evaded. The 
body is but the receptacle of pains. Affliction and fear 
are immense. If man attain a glorious eminence, lo ! he 
falls into excess of pride. Instead of the joys so ardently 
sought for, the world is replete with sorrows. It is this 
that wearies rhe, it is for this that I would fly to the 
mountains.” The grandees and the elders replied ; “This 
old age, this sickness, this death, — have been in the world 
from all time. Why distress yourself by anticipation ? and 
thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat to mortify your body, what is it but to encounter evil ?” 
The prince repeated these verses : “According to your say- 
ings, Lords, I should not foresee evil and be sad : but were I 
a king, in becoming old, sickness would supervene, and when 
death came I must then have a successor. In meeting this 
calamity, it were as if I had nO successor. How then forbid 
my sorrow ? There are in the world a tender parent, and a 
pious son whose affection penetrates even the marrow of his 
bones. At the moment of death they cannot succeed each 
other. As for this illusory body, on the day when, though 
exalted in rank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its side, 
as if for a blind man you should light torches. Of what use 
were these to such as are deprived of eyesight ? I have re- 
flected that all acts whatever are subject to instability, and 
must fall back in error. There is little happiness and much 
sorrow. The body doth not exist of itself, and the world, 

. which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which 
are born, die. Things which are finished, decay. In quiet 
COmeth danger : in possesion, |loss. All beings are in tumult 
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4 ni) co.i(u::<on , ill .11 ist {ciurn t() voi 1 I’n? soul h without 
fotm ; )U pro^rcsi u (n iiid so ii reaches the 

calaonty of biiih and death. Nor docs it attain these 
once for all ; hut its desirrs and .afTcciiuiii retain It In 
the bonds ol <,^notaucc. It plunges Into the nver of birth and 
dcaih ; and can in no i>i«e acquire the comprehension of these. 
Fur ihh reason mouUI 1 djr to the mountains ; nil my thoughts 
are turned tQ the four ^ulds, towards the saUation of purity, 
of rcprciscd lust), and of extinct anger ; I shall sech to direct 
tuy uneciions to liut which attains void and annihilation ; and 
not only this, but 1 shall iC'asccnd to the souicc, I shall return 
10 the beginning. I shall begin tr> i»suc from the root, and 
thus I aspect to atuiti ihs might) rest * 

The King Himbaiara, and the elder;, pleased with the 
explanation thus given them by tlie prince, inferred that 
he was one of those piodig'ics deslinul to obtain the 
dcctiinc of liuddha, and trusted to his saving them amongst 
the fnst 

C. Ihe prince kept silence and pursued hli nray, and 
continuing his rctleciion;, van!, *'N'ov> that I am about to enter 
the tnomUams, uf what use to me ate these precious 
garments? It is for such treasures as these that the ignorant 
and stup'd men of liie world expose ihrmicives to danger.** 
lie then saw a nuntcr pass by. dressed in the garment pres- 
cribed by the law. The priocc joyfully said to himself, 
'TIehold the genuine dress of a nun, the diets of him who, 
of p.ty. shall save the world O hunter, why hast thou pul It 
on ? If thou Will exchange it, thou wilt fult'd iny desires.*' 
lie then ga.c the huntsenan las gold-adoined vesture, and 
received in exchange that conformable to the law, CAw yue, 
and passed on quickly. The hunter was delighted, and not 
less so the IJodhisatiwa. The prince put cn the CAin yue 
In lieu of his soft and splendid raimcol, and locking with a 
pute eye upon his ung iia Ii (religious cowl), entered among 
the wvowwuvws. CIvavwvtd *vv \ia\ws ^ovsvvd vhvs garments pres- 
cribed by the law, the Hudhisatlwa shed a light which illumin- 
ed the monunUins and the forests. Amongst the Taa ssu, 
one named A htn, and another A'ra />in, who had passed many 
years In the study and who had sufheed in the four contempla- 
tions .and attained five supernatural faculties, seeing this light 
were struck with amazement and asked, "What signifieth this 
prodigy?" They went forth to investigate, and beholding the 
prince said, “.aidilharla hath indeed quitted hiS home 1 
Welcome Siddiurta ! Let him sit on this bed ; he shall have 
a clear spring and pleasant fruit. Let him now eat 1" They 
then added In verse, "The Sun-King liaih begun to rise ; ho 
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is even now above the mountain top, and the light of know- 
ledge is seen of all beings. If any behold the face of his 
image, he shall no more know weariness ; for his reason and 
his virtue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which 
to compare them !" Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse ; 
“Although ye have cultivated the four fixed ideas, your spirits 
do not conceive supreme intelligent reason {Prcijna bodhi). 
The rectitude of the heart is the root of it ; it consists not in 
the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of vulgar 
things, which may be truly called searching for Brahma in a 
long night. It is thus that he who knoweth not reason falleth 
by the revolution of the wheel into life and death.” Then the 
Bodhisattwa conceived a merciful thought ; seeing how all 
beings are subject to old age and ignorance, and how they can- 
not assure themselves against infirmities and the pains of 
death, he desired to effect their deliverance in order to render 
their thoughts single ; and permitting that all, without excep- 
tion, should sustain hunger and thirst, cold and heat, gain 
and loss, the pains of sin and other afflictions, he sought to calm 
and soften (these evils) ; finally to miify their thoughts and 
give rise to feelings of joy. He considered how, in the three 
wolrds, there were pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and 
the disappointments of society ; and he longed to soothe men 
and lead them to abstraction, in short to tmify their thoughts 
and give birth to the sentiment of protection. He yearned to 
save from the five conditions and the eight ills, those beings 
who clodded with ignorance and darkened by stupidity, dis- 
tinguish not true reason. He longed to effect their salvation, 
and so to arrange that they should experience no contradiction 
in unifying their thoughts ; that they should experience the 
good and not the ill, and should fee.l no regret in aban- 
doning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, 
exaltation, praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be neither 
moved nor disturbed. It is this which produced the second 
contemplation. 

D. He then set forth again upon his route, and came to 
to the valley^ of Sse na. This valley was level and straight ; 
there were many fruit trees of different kinds ; every where 
there were living springs and lakes for ablution. All was pure 
and serene. There were no spiders, flies, hornets, wasps, or 
flees. In this valley there was a Tao szu named Sse na. He 

In the original Ghhouan / which signifies not merely a 
mounlain-torrent, and in general running loater, but a valley watered 
by a rivulet. 
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mstructcil disciples to the number of five hundred and guided 
their conduct The Bodhisittua sat down under a So lo tree 
(Sola, S/iore t rebus/ 1), and for the sike of hia inUntions asked 
for the supreme loj^t of unsurpassed truth The gods present* 
ed litm with a svseet dew ; 1>ut the Buddhisatlwa would not 
accept It , and he consiramed himself to take no more daily 
than 1 single gram of iii.mp seed and one of nee to sustain his 
cxisiuncc. lie remained seated thus for SIX )cars. Hts body 
became exceeding!) emaciated, and his sLm adhered to the 
bones His original purii), hts repose, his profound calm, his 
silence, occupied his M hole soul ; but hts thoughts tranquilly 
dwell upon, isl. number, ad. consequence, 3rd judgment, 
qth. sight, 5th return, 6ih purity. He expressed his thoughts 
three or four times lie uenC out by the twelve gates, but 
without disseminating or corntnunicatitig his thoughts. His 
divine faculties became excclleni Ho pLiietrated and reject* 
ed desires and evil. He entered no more into the five cloaks, 
and experienced no longer the five desires .Ml evils became 
extinct of themselves His reflection weighed, distinguished, 
and illustrated Uts thoughts saw ulthout efloib lie was as 
a hero who hath conquered. It was thus that by dint of 
purity he anived at the third contemplation. 

L. In traversing heaven, Indra rellected thus, and said: 
‘‘Behold, 5IX enure )eari bath the nodbisattiva been seated 
under a tree : hts person hath become exceedingly emaciated. 
We must now present to this cjuswg tht nhttl to rtvolvtt 
wherewithal to compensate the abs mence of six }ears.'* He 
then influenced the two daughters of Sst na in such wise that 
they had a dream. The world was completely at an end, and 
here was on the water a fi awer which had the lustre of the 
4 even precious things Suddenly the flower dried up, and 
lost its original hue . but there came a man to water it. and 
It was restored as at first Then began all the flowers that 
were in the water to put forth and grow, and their sprouts 
covered the water as if they would grow out of it The two 
damsels having thus dreamed, awakened, and surprised at the 
prodigy, ran to narrate it lo their father. The father was 
unable to expound it He consulted all the old men, but 
none could say what the dream imported Indra once more 
descended and transformed himself into a Brahmachan to 
Interpret the dream of the }Oung damsels. "The flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of 
King Pc thsing. Behold him (or six ) cars beneath the tree; 
his body is extremely emaciated. The flower which is dried 
up, and the man who caused it to revive hv watering It, signify 
that food must be offered him to eat. The hule flovvers, the 
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stalks of which would come forth, are the men who live or 
die in the five conditions.” Indra then pronounced the fol- 
lowing g-a//ia : — “ For six years be hath neither reclined nor 
laid down. He hath npt so much as thought of hunger or 
thirst. His efforts have as yet attained nothing. His body 
is emaciated : his skin and his bones are in contact. Arm 
yourself with a respectful spirit, and offer food to the Bodhi- 
sattwa. There shall be great happiness in the present age, 
while the fruit and the reward shall be in subsequent ages.'" 
The damsels replied, “ What shall we do to present him with 
food ?” The Brahmachari replied, ‘‘ Take ye the milk of five 
hundred cows, and present it to him to drink in succession. 
Every time that the milk of a cow shall be milked, you shall 
take the milk of that cow, and use it in the preparation of 
boiled, rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk shall rise 
from the vessel, it shall rise fifty six feet upwards to the left, 
downwards to the right, to the right above, and to the left 
below. You shall fill his pot with this rice by means of a 
ladle, that it be not soiled.” 

F. The two damsels presented ( the boiled rice ) to the 
Bodhisattwa. The latter wished first to bathe himself ere he 
partook of the rice. He proceeded therefore towards the run- 
ning stream, and washed his person. When he had finished 
his ablutions, he came fforth from the water, the gods and the 
genii sheltering him with branches of trees. The young damsels 
then presented him with the rice and milk. When he had 
eaten thereof his strength returned, and, in a formula, he 
vowed infinite happiness to the young damsels, saying, “ May 
you return to the Three Honorable Ones ! ’ Having finished 
his meal he washed his hands, rinsed his mouth, and \yashe'd 
out his pot. In going away, he threw the last into the river,. 
It ascended against the current. It had not gone seven /z 
ere the gods formed a Garuda which came flying, and seizing 
the pot, bore it as well as' the hair, to the spot where they have 
erected a tower in their honor, 

G. The Bodhisattwa then proceeded , on his route, and 
\yhen about to pass the river JVi liatt ckken, he made a gatha, 
signifying, “In passing the Ni lia7i chhe?i (Nilajan) I am moved 
with compassion for all men. The three conditions and the 
three poisoned spots, I will remove them as if they were 
washed away with water.” The Bodhisattwa then reflected : 
“All ignorant beings fall into darkness. I must lay hold on 
the eight right things, and by the washing of water, I shall 
efface the three poisoned spots.” He then, began to ascend 
the bank. Blue birds to the number of five hundred, flew thrice 
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xioun) the xnd hxtin^ iung dolorously, 

departed. 

U. llcx^sto set iotlh, AtiS js ho passed (he Ukc of iho 
blind dfs^i'n, tit i dts,;on iikucd tcjoiciog, mandesimg hia 
ihcsi^htof ibc lIsIiosaKva. and pronouncing (hit 
* Oh ulut bs} { inctk 1 I behold ^Udhaiti, \»ho comet 
tu Ucltur us i iluw shall ue dclxf Ouciing him (he juices 
tHfjc i«ct{ dc* * Wh-'n he walkr, (he earth 

tie nt tsci e«ih hU ttca ). Musical iiuttumcnla emit sounds 
of their u'»:t*<c^id. lie i> truly as the Huddhat uf times 
{SSL On this {ui.it I /or cue base vq dcubu Ksen now 
udl hr, ai the s in (.1 lluddhs. enlighten all bdngi, and awak- 
en them fiuin their s’omSerJ' 

I. ilc (iicis AdtasiCc J ctico more, and beheld the hill d'vU 
/.?, Tuc(uu‘-tr^ Hit :Ul and regular, and on csery side 
clear at ] i'chgh.ivii. ft {OoduNcd delicate atlil beautiful 
{Isnti ^.«cel tisulcis tOued lu aliundance. The perfume 
ut douefs «ai drhcivasan) ] ate. In Ibe midst tlicre was a 
h (tv xi.d f su iso fie tiee.aU the hfanches of which uere dll- 
poud ssiUi icguUtiiy the one above the oilier: all the (caves 
uerc aJjo.ficd to r«ds o.hrr« a.id the doaers thickly locked 
together as ihectnamcot cflhegovis. a\ peimott was at the 
tup of the Uce It uat the king of all the forest, and of 
engma) happmrst. Then (UudJha) advancing a hide, beheld 
a raats nrwiiig giiss The PolhinMw s a*k«d. **\Vhai Is now 
tby lii'jtc r* •• Mr nsine Onm.' and I now cut the 

' If ihou give me of that grass, then 
shall ine ten j aits ot the u jild {uiscis a lut'jiy omen." Then 
0 "f r p»on«s»r.c<d the foUonmg t;*iha ** He hath 
lejc-teJ (he digm.') uf Holy Kmg, the seven treasures, 
the d.mtcl of i»»rsr fos a sjkiusc. hcJi of gold and of 
s.Ucr, carpet/, hioKfcud and man) coloured itulFi, the 
fJj nine »</»ce of the bi/d A'/w /4 j«. the harmony ol the cigbr 
concord*, and hU tupciiortty over the God llrahmi, and now 
he provi'cs ^im»cU wUh Krai/” ’Hie Uodlilsiuwa replied 
snrh this gatha; * 1 have wade a sow during an •iiunijj; it is 
to save men of the five ccndiilans I now proceed to fulfil 
this vow. It Is on this account that I desired that the mower 
of grais should givi me a handful of the grass, that holding Jt 
01.1 towards the king uf the trees, v\orldl> tlioujhts might bo 
wholly dispersed. How must 1 carry out these purposes.* 
'Ihe moHcrtlicn prc/enlcd him tviih the grass, and spread it 
U(>on the ground as had been told him. The Uodhisaitwa sat 
down, and received the present. The Dodlilsaiiwa performed 
the three thing* ncccssarv to be veated, and having conr^ 
before the tree, said, *Tf I can obtain the docirmc, I sbajj 
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not evade the three oaths, my^ compete Buddhahood, 

immobile. H it be shall produce its thought, 

and obtain the ^ down, and entered extasy. 

Thereupon the thfidea of joy ; without either sad 

He cast away sorrow s his heart neither rested upon 

ness or the thoughts of was truly in the mean 

good, nor hes and, purified, covers himself with 

Like a man who bathes, an , v a spotless augury. 

white felt ; without, he wa p y> ^^ ^^^^ change the four 

Annihilated in repose, he complete obtained deter- 

contemplations; and a e ^ compassion ; by his 

minate thought '^^thout abating hjs^«re 

knowledge and Pro^edu • ^ P j ^he thirty-seven classes of 

and comprehended ^°Pf/f.hirtv-seven classes ? They are, 
the doctrine. And wha ^^e the thirty seven 

first, thirdly, the four spiritual sufficiencies; 

intelligent mens ; seventhly ^^e J 

Srdtaariir'vithout’form, without wish or 

the pains of .u„-,r ori-^in from the hvelve mdanas 1 

Sn'/ethefe twelve® Their origin is ignorance ; ignorance 
ta tfion Pences knowledge ; knowledge m act, on pro- 

tntrtnces'^^th/six entrances in action produce desire 3 
5 cir^ fn ac Ln produces love ; love in action produces 
cap' iron in^ action produces possession; possession 
• -faction pr^uces birth -birth in action produces ^ge 
and death pain and compassion, sorrow and suffering, which 
the P3)i&Tf the heart and the instrument, of great cala- 
When the soul has fallen into the vicissitude of life 
?nd *death^ if it would obtain the doctrine, it must interrupt 
lo 4 VdVextinguish and suppress passion and lust. When 
nuietudei comes, then is ignorance extinct ; ignorance being 
extinct <^en is action extinct ; action becoming extinct, then 
is Sowledge extinct ; knowledge being extinct^, then are name 
and tiile'i extinct ; name and title extinct, then are the six 
enttanct^s extinct ; the six entrances extinct then is renewed 
' pleasurelextinct ; renewed pleasure extinct, then is desire 
extinct; ^desire extinct, then is love extinct; love extinct, 
caption Wextinct ; caption extiiict then is POff^sion extinct 
'' possessionVtinct, then is birth extinct; birth extinct, then 
are ended ol^age and death, sadness, compassion, pain ana 
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(oifow, ihc aiilidionf ol iho hcirt anti all great calamities ; 
and bj* thU it meant to th€ datrinc. 

2C. The liodnUativa then said Trlthtii hi'mscK: ^‘Kow 
muti 1 tubmlt to the miniitcu and decendanU of tho Mara,^ 
tie then Cauicd to iiiuc from the space between his e;e> 
btmssarafof light which struck the palace of the Mara. 
The Mara, gicaily alatmed, could not iranc^uillizc his heart ; 
an<i scctn;* (haltbe IJodhtsattwa was already beneath the tree, 
pule, wuhoul desires, unremittingly occupied with subtile 
thoughts, and that In his heart the \enom of the passions, and 
eating, and diinhing had no aUraciions, and that he thought 
no longer of se:tu.il pleasures, he thus reflected : "This is 
the accomplishment of the docinnc : truly wijl there bo a 
great Victor)* over rnc. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go 
and lay waste hii doettine.'* The son of Mara, Siu ma ihi, 
interrupted his father Urns : **Tne Bodhisatisva practises purity. 
In the three nrorldf he hath no peer; of himself hath he 
attained puiity. Tito Brahmas and all the gods, by hundreds 
of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him ; it 
is not him that men or gods may attack. In disturbing his 
quietude and giving rise to evil, let himself destroy his own 
mppineas. Oh king of the Mara, il you hsieo to ibeso 
lessons, call hither the three damsels of jasper, the Cist name* 
ed GfAiiiut £crr, the second Kccr and the third 

GreU ft^y. Trouble not yourself, Oh king, my father ; let ur 
interrupt tho penitence of the Bodbisatlwa, a matter not 
important enough to distutb you. Be not cast down, Oh 
king 1" Then the three damsels, whose charms were etcalled 
by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa foKosv- 
ed by the hurtdred damsels of jasper. The musical iastru' 
menu which they played upon, their songs, their lewd 
iangtiage, were all directed to disturb his study of the doctrine. 
All three took up tho strain : "Thy virtue and ihy goodness 
are such, said they, that tho gods venerate and would worship 
thee : and it is for this that we come before thee. Wc are 
beautiful and pure ; our age (s in its flower ; wo implore per- 
mission to servo you, and to attcod you on the right and on 
the left, in rising in the morning, and in lying down at oighr." 

The beauty and the blandishments of these damsels produc- 
ed no efiect upon the soul of the Bodhisattwa ; by a singlo 
word he transformed them into grey-headed old women, 
their teeth fallen out, {heir eyes lustreless, and their backs 
so crooked that they were compelled to avail themselves of the 
help of slaves to return to whence they came. The Mara 
seeing this, was exasperated with rage, and coming with his 
i,Soo,ooo demons surrounded the space of thirty-sU yojanas. 
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These demons assumed the shape of lions, bears, rhinoceros* 
es, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and apes. Some 
were seen with the he'ads of animals upon human bodies ; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heads 
of six-eyed tortoises. Some had several heads, with fangs 
and crooked claws : they bore mountains on their backs, and 
caused fire, thunder, and lightning to issue from their mouths. 
They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, with all 
manner of arms. But nothing could daunt the courage of 
the latter, who came off victorious from all the attacks of his 
enemies. Finally the Bodhisattwa having, by his supernatural 
power, overcome and subdued the Mara, all the gods, full 
of joy, descended from heaven and scattered flowers. The 
Bodhisattwa obtained the rank of Buddha under the name of 
Shy kia wen Jott lai (Sakya Muni Tathagata) with the honoris 
fic tittle of Esiablisher of men and gods, and ihe venerable 
Buddha of the age. — Kl. 

(4) Covering him as he issued from the bath. — See note 3 
letter F. According to Hiuan thsang, Sakya bathed in the river 
Ni lian chhen ; in memory of which a tower was erected 
which existed at his day. — Kl. 

(5) Offered Foe rice and milk. — In Singalese books only 
one woman is mentioned as having contributed to the sus- 
tenance of Buddha with milk and rice. Her name was 
Sujatawa {Sujata ?) During a million kalpas she had done 
a vast number of good works, in the hope of having it in her 
power one day or other to present rice and milk to a Buddha. 
Her wish was granted. She was the daughter of a Sitawno 
(wealthy man) of the country of Se 7 iana 7 iavi 7 tia 7 tga 7 ii, and 
became wife of the principal Sitawno of Bare7iessi (Benares). 
She offered a golden pot worth a million massa of gold, 
full of rice and milk to Buddha the very day of his accoplish- 
ment ; and after that accomplishment, having heard him 
preach, she entered upon eternal blessedness. " — Kl. 

(6) U' 7 ider the Pei to tree. — That is the Borassus flahelli- 

fwmis, or toddy tree, in Sanscrit Tala. According to the 
legend given in note 3. D. it was not under a Pei to, but 
under a So lo (Sa/a) that Buddha remained six years in morti- 
fications. The Mongol legend given by M. Schmidt makes 
n fig,y?rKj religiasa ; “near the king of trees, a lofty 

iiodhi,hQ sat with his legs crossed and in a motionless pos- 
ure j he vanquished and subjected the shwi7ious (demons) 
and on the morrow, became Buddha to open the exaustible 




Upham, Vol, III. 56. 
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wiucfsof lifr * In ihc account o( Uiuan thstng >l is like- 
w»i3 un'cra ll Jh thu Sakya Muni is sat! (o have rested 
icicial yean — K1 

UwiU I c seen when we come to Chapter XWVII that 
from the moJe 0/ propajjatron atcribed to the Pa to tree bf 
ha hun, it Co il 1 not postibly bclonr tn any nf the p dm tribe 
IJisaccPint ncnn'icih xtuh the I icut Ulut Thi* tree is 
ollen proluced fr*ni the weds that haxc been dropped by 
buds in the aids rf the Hor-tu is tlabcliiformls where they 
j^row, and eater i their doccnlinj; roots so as in lime to 
cnhiace cnthclr the Pilnyra except Us upper parts ‘In 
xerroH one* the ton thereof is |u* seen issuing ffom the 
trunk of the Banyan itself at if it Rte v from ihcnce, whereas 
It runs doxrn through Its cen r«* and lus us roots m the 
;;round the Palm hrtng ol!est*t This si^ht Is famthar to/ 
all who haxc been in Inlli — j \V I 

(Sj Thr<t liiJitiul gtrlt~^\ ( fonher particulxrs of 
''akyas teinotaii ms the reader max tclcr to the Astatic Re- 
scajchcs V'oi \\ p 301 — J U I 

(;) T^< Jr i^jrt ntu /r/ZA//;/ / jfer — -Hiaun ihsang 
name! ihli dragon V x eht tm /> * — Iv! 

The dragon, here called )f u rf 1 !tn tt-o is the Mitchaliiiio 
of the Pall \t>fuls Hell sail t> have protected Buddha 
during a thun Icr s orm bv encircling him seven limes , thus 
htminjt a dormitory In xrhtch remote hr all disiurbance, the 
jailer reposed for a week n the enjoyment of heasenly beati- 
tude bee also Vetirrs ((At I (ft of SriiJ, Ai Res X\ 

P 1 ) 1 -} V.’ I 

(to) The Circumstance here allu led to is deialled at 
Urge Hi (he (werU'cIghib volume 0/ the WJo entitled 
{ WJixnj^t Wsoi) This work hxs been published at St. 
Pecertbufitb wl h a German (ransUUon by (hat emtnent on- 
cnialili, M I J bchrnidt lis the legend In question, Sakya 
IS represented as licsiiatiug, after hix attamment of Buddha- 
hood whether he should cn.^age m the promulgation o! the 
Law, or, in onvequcnce of iho hopeless perversity of mankind, 
emancipate himself at once by entering nirvana Brahma 
and the other gods of hts tninsion arc represented as entreat- 
ing Sakya to enter at once upon the good work, and as 
reminding him of his prodigious efforts m former births to 
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attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. In this way several 
legends are narrated at length : how countless ages ago, when 
Sakya was Kanashinipali, a king of Jambudwipa, he inade 
a thousand holes in his body and lit as many lamps, or wicks, 
in them, for the sake of the doctrine ; — how in another 
birth, when he was a king named Jihiig Girali, he, for 
the same object, had a thousand iron spikes driven 
into his body: — how countless kalpas ago, when he was 
Damgama, son and heir of the king of Jambudwipa, he threw 
himself into a pit of fire ; — how innumerable ages past, when 
at Benares, as Udpala, he tore his own skin for paper, broke 
his bones for a pen, and used his blood for ink, as the condi- 
tion of hearing the doctrine; — and how, at a period unspeak- 
ably and immeasurably distant, he existed as a king of Jum- 
budwipa named Shidshiy and was put to the test by Indra and 
Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and 
chasing the latter in the form of a dove into the arnas of the 
king, who negociated for its rescue at the expense of his own 
flesh. On being reminded of all these events, Sakya’s resolu- 
tion is taken, and he proceeds to Benares to “turn the 
wheel of the Law." Schmidt, Der Weise und der Ihor^ Vol. 
II. pp. 3 — 20. Some of these legends the reader will 
remember have been referred to in the earlier part of this 
volume.'^ — J. W. L. 

(ii) Offered him parched rice and /zowey. -Buddha, says 
Hiuan thsang, being seated with his legs crossed, and having 
attained the joy of eternal beatitude, issued, after seven days, 
from his profound meditations. Two merchants passing 
through the forest at the time, were warned by the guardian 
genius, who said, “The prince of the race of the Sakyas is 
here, he has obtained the rank of Buddha, his spirit is absor- 
bed in meditation, and during forty nine days he has eaten 
nothing.’’ The two merchants approached Buddha and 
offered him some parched rice and honey. Buddha accepted 
their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the 
four kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, 
brought him each a golden pot. Buddha declined their 
acceptance, because vessels of such precious material were 
not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had 
embraced. He refused besides other pots of valuable 
material and eventually accepted one of a very ordinary kind, 
c^c,”— -Kl. 

The story of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali 
works’; but is not worth repeating here.— J. W. L. 


See pages 68 , &c. 
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(12) Whert hi canvtrteJ ha she and his .Vz/Z/r^/i.— These 

Arc ihe three brothers of Kia she (Kassapa) wlro were converted 
by Sale) a Muni ; namely Urutcilwa A'Jrjy'u^it (Kisyapa of the 
quince tree). Nadi Kas>Apa (of the river), anil Gaya Kjisyapa 
( of Gi)a ). These three personages arc not to be confounded 
with ^ialla Ka&yapa ( ATa tht \ nor with one named in 
Chinese Shy ly Kux she ( In Sanscrit DasniLala^ the ten-fold 
strong ) n bo was one of the first five persons convened by 
Sak)a Muni, According to the Justt y t the word 

Kasyapa siRnifics fiimtly of the great tortoise ; according to 
others, rrj^f3r</2/5/rnd’tfr. The ancestors having from genera- 
tion to generation applied themselves to the study of reason, 
a miraculous tortoise, carrying a divine table on its back, 
replied to the questions of these virtuous ancestors, and hence 
the family name. He was able to perform the superior 
acis of iel/~exeitatt9ft ; and therefore they gave him the 
name of the first cf ihe high action. Compare Chap. XX. 
note 39.— Kl, 

(13) Four great toictrs.-~tXh\t is, at Xapilavaslu, Gaya, 
Benares, and Kusinagara.— j. \V. L. 


OIIArTEH X5Xn. 

A yu becomes King of the Iron Wheel, and reigns over Van feou 
ihi.— He visits Hell, and constructs a prison for tho punish- 
ment of criminals.— IHstory of a Pi kbicou who entered that 
prison.— Tbo'King is converted. 

The King A while yet a lad , (0 was playing upon the 
road ; he met Shy kid foe^ who was going about begging his 
subsistence. The Lid, greatly pleased, gave a handful of 
earth to Foe. Foe took it, returned it to the ground, and 
passed along. The earth in return for that made him 
( A ju ) King of the Wheel of /re«(2). He reigned over 
Yan feoit thi, and mounted the Iron Wheel. In visiting 
Yan feou tht he saw Hen(3) situated between two mountains 
and ervtirely surrounded with a girdle of iron, where the 






dimr.ed are confined. He asked his ministers ihe meaning 
ct this ; they answered that that was the place where the 
King of the Demons, ra/i /o,( 4 ) imprison-^d the guilty. The 
King reflected and said, ‘if the King of, the Demons hath 
devised a hell for the punishment of the guilty, why should 
not I, who am the king of men, prepare a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty ?” Then addressing his ministers, 
he asked, “Who is he that can prepare me a hell for the 
punishment of the guilty ?” They replied, “None but an 
extremely wicked man can do so.”(5) The King then sent 
his ministers every where in quest of a wicked man. They 
found on the banks of a river, a black giant, with yellow hair 
and green eyes, talons instead of feet, and the mouth of a fish. 
He whistled the birds and the quadrupeds, and when these 
came, killed them with arrows so that not one escaped. 
When they had found this man they returned to the King. The 
King summoned him privately and said to him ; “Enclose a 
space with a lofty wall, and place within it all manner of 
dowers and fruit.’, also beautiful valleys, and lakes pleasing 
and lovely to look upon, alluring men to gaze on them with 
eagerness. Thou shall make a gate to this prison, and if 
any come and enter, thou shalt seize him forthwith, and shalt 
punish the guilty according to their kinds, allowing none to 


esca.pe ; and siiould I, even, enter, slacken not the punish- 
ment of the guilty ; I make thee prince of the hell,” A 
Fi khiiQu begging his subsistence entered the gate. The 
keeper of the gale was about to punish him as a criminal. 
The terrified Pi khieou solicited some respite till he had 
his repast. Some lime after a man entered. The 
keeper of the gate put him into a mortar and pounded him ; 
a led froth came from him. The Pi khicou having witnessed 
ill!:., v.Ms convinced that the body is perishable and .subject 
tu misery, empty as .a water-bubble(6) or as froth, and became 
Athan. When that was done, the gaoler put the froth into 


a pci ; the 


was enraptured. The fire dried up the 
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(roih, and when a had cooled, there aroi:e trom it a witet-hlx. 
I'hc /V «it Jonu, and the gaoler uetft (o the King 
to tcheartc the marvels that had been performed in the prison. 
He desired that the Ung'should go and behold them. The 
king replied, *'( have first something urgent to do; I cannot 
go thither nove." The gaoler replied, "This is no small 
matter ; it behoves }0U, oh king, (o come quickly, and that 
)Ou pcstponc other raaticrs.’’ The kmg followed him and 
entered : the PI iAuau preached to him the doctrine. The 
king obtained the faith, and repented of all the wickedness 
he had hitherto done. From that time he helieved hi and 
honored l\\c TArte Pruicus Otttt{j) He habitually went to 
(he tree /V/ /d^S) to repent bimtelf of his sins, to chastise 
himself, and subject himself to the eight purifications The 
king's wife asked whither the king daily repaired to pro- 
menade ? The grandees repUed. that he ahva>s went to the 
\Kc P(t U. The queen .availed the lime when ihe king was 
not there, and sent people to cut and throw down the tree. 
When the king returned and beheld this, he was so troubled 
and anheted (hat he fell to the earth The nobles bathed lus 
face with vraicr, and after a long time he returned to his 
senses He caused a brick wall to be built round the roots 
of the tree, and these to be watered with a hundred pitchers 
of cow's milk. Ho CISC himself upon ground, and made 
oath never to rise again unless the tree were reproduced. 
Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tree began to sprout 
again from its roots, and from (hat (tnie to the present it has 
become at least ten high ' 

. NOl'HS. 

(r) Atti^ A yu, while yel a hJ, — The legend here 
alluded 10 may be found m M. bchmidl's Der iVe/se und dcr 
Thar, Vol. II. p a 17. ''Once upon a time the Victorious- 
Accomplished (Sak}a) went abroad with Kungawo (Ananda) 
in quest of aims. Several children were diverting them- 
selves by the road-side, erecting little buildings of earth. 
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One of these saw Buddlia afar off, and resolved to present him 
on his approacli with alms. I^or this purpose he took a 
handful of the earth they were using to present to Buddha ; 
but being very small, he was unable to reach the dish. 
“Stoop down,” exclaimecf he to his companion, “and getting , 
on thy back, I will put my offering in the alms-dish.’’ 
“Willingly,” replied his companion ; so getting upon his 
shoulders, the former stretched out the handful of earth to 
Buddha. Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and 
received the earth. Having received it, he tranferred it to 
Kungawo with this command ; “Make of this earth a (fluid) 
mud, and besprinkle therewith the temple. Kungawo 1 
in as much as the temple shall be sprinkled with the gift 
brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and so accepted 
by me, for this meritorious service, after the lapse of one 
hundred years from my emancipation from pain, shali this 
little boy, by the name of Aso/ca, reign over J anihudwipa ; 
and after he shall have established the pre-eminence of the 
Three Jewels throughout all lands, he shall bring the sarira 
to the highest honor, and erect for these at one and the same 
time, eighty-four thousand sthupa throughout Jambudwip,” 
&c. 

I give this' short legend, not so much in illustration of 
the text, as for its assertion that Asoka was a contemporary 
of Sakya Muni ; the only instance of such that I at present 
remember. It would be curious to ascertain if any counter- 
part of this legend exists in Pali. I fancy not, and strongly 
suspect that the present is a Trans-himalayan interpolation. 
M. de Koros mentions that in the ' copy ot the '^ah ghyur 
from which he made his analysis, the B.dsa?igs blun is 
stated to have been translated from the Chinese.^i^ The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa hian’s 
familiarity with many of the legends narrated in that work. — 
J. W. L. 

(2) 'King of the Iron Wheel. — See note 12 Chap. XVIL 
- It is there explained that the king of the iron wheel would 
appear at the time when the life of man, after having attained 
its limit of brevity (ten years), should return by a succession 
of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, in 
the text quoted in the Sa« tsatig fa son, and which M. Remusat 
had before him, it is stated that “According to the Ta chi 
ton Inn, tite age of man augments and decreases in the 
lesser kalpas. The life of man is at first 84,000 years : 
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at ilic cnti of c'.ci) cct.ujij tU!& tcim h abruUcii b) one year, 
dccrca>i( g thus to la )car<. \fiwf rcuuiiun,’ thus one 
bu ) itcil )cir8, it h^tcates A>.\m b> one >cir, till it atlaina 
tsvcnij* ibouiinl, an I in th»» couuc of time appeats Mr 
iirtf* /“Mr rr^fi n ‘ 'vC As flic (fu t fiia bih}i Muti), with 
wbgnA>uur V‘«la uas coni-rmp \.a,bnn» at a time 
when (he tliKAUon uf )uut\ I life t li It 4 tmn Irotl >cars, il 
is Cii lent that the ling ct (1 e iron wheel dii not withhoM 
bis appcatAtiCe in the n iM nil ihij dautbn extended to 
i«cm> thoaund 5 cats— Kl 

(l) tie r:- //r/f — Vccoidmg lo the Ihiddhlsl iracia 
cc>\)cc\<i\ mihe S it , / fxcciieJ; st tho soulhetn 

cxUcmii)' of JambaJaiju at the tiepb of 500 j yuflux is the 
ab<s!e of ling Yau lo, that Is the hifctnal regions They 
are nan eel TV hecruic tf r, are feneath the earth Some 
of thcao Uclla ate gic%t and loinc suuU Of the gteai eight 
arc ht I ard cl„Ut coM rf the smaller ones, sixteen are 
iKjatcd at the ^.ates of etch of the „reat oner, and so disposed 
that the (otmenia succcsilvcly incicnie lienee they arc 
named J fhePs of Uantiutfttaiion and republican 

iion}. .\U hung Longs condemned to audrrmg pass through 
these belts , an l when they have | assed through their 
punishment m one they ate Uttufetred to another The 
tiXteen mansion of hell thus passed arc,— > 

fit. //rrlr Crj;! (the hell ct hUcl rand). A hot blase 
blows over this h'acl sand, maling n burning hot, and 
carrying a against the tkm and hi ncs of ihs darnned, who, 
thus scorched, audcf firghtful anguish 

and, /'V> U/r»t — lulls of ircu crammed with burning 
excicinenti, shoot forward aut press against the damned, 
who are thus CO upeflcd to lay hold of them These burn 
tho bodirs an) ban is of the damned, who are then com* 
pelled to pul ihetii in ilicir mouths and swallow them, so 
that, from the gullet (a the hcH), there IS nothing that is not 
burnt Insects With iron beaks peek their flesh, penetrating 
even to the boner 

3rd. TAt (tug it ) 1 —The ministers of ihis hell stretch 
the damned upon red hot Iron, and fix them there with nails , 
nailing their h inds and feet, and all round their bodies with 
five hundred nails 

4tti fvro /( >1;, (he hell of hunger — Ihc demons pour 
into the mouihs of the damned melted copper, which, 
descending from the gullet to the belly, causes intolerable 
anguish. 
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5th. Ko tiyo, the hell of thirst.—The ministers of this 
hell take balls of red hot iron and place them in tlm mouths 
of the damned, thereby burning their lips and tongue. 

6th. f^ng ho li yo, — The damned are cast into 
caldrons where they are boiled, 3od where their bodies rise, 
and sink, and turn round till wholly destroyed. 

yth. l.'o towig ho ii yo.—-'Th<i ministers of this hell plunge 
the damned into caldrons, seethe and destroy them, and then, 
taking them out with hooks, cast them into other caldrons. 

8th. Shy mo li yo. — ^The damned are laid upon a large ■ 
hot stone ; other red hot stones keep their feet and hands 
stretched out, bruising their bodies, and reducing their flesh 
and bones to a stew. 

cjih. Nouiiig hiouci li yt?.— The damned are bathed in 
blood and pus : which they are compelled also to swallow ; 
their bodies, member.s, head, and face are smeared with these, 
and they are thus consumed. 

lOlh. Liang ho li yo. — In this hell there are mighty fires. 
The damned take iron measures to measure out the fire 
to consume their bodies. The pain of their burning extorts 
from them groans and loud cries. 

nth. Hoeihoti yo. — A river of ashes, 500 yeou siun 
long, and as many broad, exhaling pestilential vapours : its 
surges dash and strike against each other with a terrific noise. 
Above and below there are iron spikes ; on the shores, forests 
of swords ; the branches, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are all 
so many swords. The damned are carried along by the 
current : whether they sink or whether they float, the iron 
points penetrate their bodies within and without, occasioning 
ten thousand pains. If they leave the stream and come to 
the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flesh. If they fly, and for shekel 
climb the trees, the blades turned downwards fall upon them, 
and those turned upwards lacerate their hands. If thej 
support themselves upon their feet, their skin and flesh fall 
to the ground cut in a thousand pieces ; their nerves and 
their veins hang together. A bird with an iron beak pecks 
their head and brains. They then return to the river ol 
ashes, and follow the current ; but whether diving down 01 
risiiig to the surface, the iron points penetrate thier bodies 
tearing the skin and the flesh. Blood and pus issue from 
the wounds, and nothing but the whitened bones remair 
floating on the surface. A cold wind then blows over anc 
revives them ; and they pass on to the hell of iron balls. 
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*2lh — Trte dimncd ire hen. compelled 

to hold m their hinds red hot iron balls , their hands and 
ibcir feet are thus dcsiro>td their bodies si uul up blazing 
13th Vn/ou It JO— Ihc ministers of this hell stretch 
the damned upon red hot iron, and uith hiichets of the same 
material, hack, thrir hinds and feet, ihcir cirs, nosi.8, and 
members, causing them unheard of lorlurts 

mb Chay Ivig tt ^0 — Pinthets and lerntic wolves 
gnaw and tear the damned 1 heir tlesti fills oil, the bones 
arc laid bare , and pus and blood run like a fiver. 

I. lb KAtaa eh&u it — V violent wind shakes the 
leaves of the sword tree, and the svords fall upon the bodies 
of the damned , whose heads and faces and members are 
thus wounded and torn An iron-beiked bird plucks out 
their e}es 

16th Hanpin^ti^o ^ — xV strong cold wind blows over 
the bodies of the damned md stilTens them , frost attacks 
their skin and bones, and causes them to fall down The 
pain thereof extorts from them loul cnc« Now, after the 
close of life, all living beings who havw couiinittcd wickedness 
fall into these different hells * 

These arc the sixteen lesser hells I he names of the 
eight burning hells and the eight freezing ones, which are 
greater ones, equal!)’ express the nature of (he punishment 
to which the damned are subjected The eight burning hells 
are 

1st Sierig' —In this hetf, long and sharp talons of 
iron grow upon the hands of living beings, wlio with inflamed 
c}es and hearts full of rage and hatred, tear the flesh from 
each other, rending it m a savage manner Tiiey believe 
themselves now dead , but a cold wind passes over them, 
their skin and flesh are reproduced and they revive In the 
S/5e lun this hell is called that of ihc resusctlakd {Teng 
ho It yo) 

and He clung it yo — In this hell demons bind the 
damned with chains of burning iron, and then decapitate or 
saw them Burning chains clasp their bodies, scorch their 
skin, penetrate their flesh, and calcine their bones, causing 
the marrow to flow out , thus inflicting a thousand tortures 
This hell is hence called that of blacL chains ( He, black, m 
a metaphorical sense) 


<Sa i (ounj /tt &OU, B M.V pp 19—21 
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of water. To this may be compared the nature of the loftiest 
intelligence, which, like tlie sea is pure, bright, excellent, 
till moved by the vanities of the heart, which thus render the 
world void and without reality. This void and unreal world 
is absolutely analogous to the bubbles of the sea.” ^ — Kl. 

(7) The three precious ones. — Poe, (Buddha, 

Dharma, Sanga, ) or the Supreme Triad. The Ploa Van 

says : “That which is called Buddha, Dharma, Sanga, 
although the name expresses their substances, is in truth of 
one sole nature and consubsiantial. Buddha signifies 
intelligence, indicating that his nature and substance are 
intelligent and rational, that he has enlightened the laws, and 
that he is neither void, nor being. Dharina is the laiu, or 
that which regulates ; designating the law of silence and of 
extinction, which serves as the rule of the natural virtues. 
Sa«^a! signifies in Chinese ihe nnitea band, indicating that 
the excellent virtues separate not in two modes, but remain 
united. ”f 

Relatively, the Ihree precious ones are distinct and dis- 
similar. I St Buddha : when he began to fulfil the law under 
the Po thi (bodhi) tree, he displayed a body of but six chang : 
when he came to discourse of the book Hoa yan, he appeared 
as the body of the honorable Lou she na. 2. The laiu \ 
that is the great revolution, the lesser revolution, the precepts, 
the discourses, and the compilations which have been 
revealed in the five times. [The five times are, that of the 
ZToajyaw, that of the (see Chap. XXXIV.), that of 

the Fang teng, that of the Prajna, and that of the nirvana. 1 
3. Sa 7 iga ; this designates such as have received the doctrine, 
who regulate the causes, and gather the fruits ; or the 
Shhig wen, the Yonan kio, and the Bodhisattwas. The Shing 
wen, are those who have obtained the understanding of 
doctrine by the discourses of Foe ; the Yonan kio are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of the 
twelve concatenations ; the Bodhisattwas are intelligence 
with affection. C. L. 

(8) The tree Pei to. — Hiuan thsang saw this tree two 
centuries after Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by 
King Asoka. — Kl. 

(9) Ten chang. — About 100 English feet. 

* San tsang fa sou, B. XLV. pp, 19 — 21. 
f San (sang Ja sou, B. IV. p. 24. 
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IMl of tSe foot.— >So,outn of the ;;rc2t Ku *iic.— Abode 

of Iho Arbont in this !u 1 |, 

Going ilicnce three it to the south, )Ou come to a hiii 
called the Cvix /vr/.fi) It ti here that llie Gnu/ KU 
the ii actually ptc&cnt. tic petfutated the fool of the 
hjll that he might enter ll, and presented any other from 
entering by the latiic tny. At i coniiderabie distance 
thence, there is a lateral opening, m which is the entire 
body oi Kfr sht. The earth outside of this opening is 
that o\cr which Kia t/u washed his hands. When the 
people of that country suffer from headache, they rub them- 
selves with this earth and the pain is removed. In the same 
hill, to the west, is the abode of the Arhansfa). The Clergy 
of Reason, (3) of all kingdoms and countries, come here 
annually to adore Ku Thore who come with perplexed 
minds, behold in the night Aihans who discourse with them, 
and resolve their doubts; and having done this, disappear 
forthwith. The woods which cover this hill arc very dense 
and tangled. There arc many lions, tigers, and wolves, so 
that you journey not without apprehension. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Ccck's J^oci. — 111 Sanscrit Kuku/apaifa; according 
to the transcription of Hluan chsang, KAiu kkixt cha po the. 
He adds that this hill is also called Km lou po Iho, or the 
foot 0/ the Ventrahlt, He says that you arrive after travelling 
one hundred /» from a woody plain to the east of the river 
Mou hoy which appears to be the Sonc. He describes the 
hill as very sleep and lofiv, and crowned with three peaks. 
The venerable Great Kia^she ( Maha Kasyapa) dwells there 
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Still, for he dared not let his nirvana be seen ; and hence it 
is called the Hill of the Foot of the Venerable.'^' 

According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology Wa 
Tihan kwo to fen nen gcikf oun-iio Uu, Kia she, the third Bud- 
dha of the present age, retired to this mountiia in the 53d 
year of the XXIX. cycle of sixty, corresponding with 905 
B. C.f— Kl. 

This identity of names here produces a confusion of 
persons and dates. It is important to bear in mind that the 
K/a she^ or Kasyapa, which is that of the Buddha immediately 
preceding Sakya, belongs also to several personages of Bud- 
dhic legends. It is that of one of the heresiarchs fp. 144) ; . 
that of the three principal disciples of Sakya (p. 295) and that 
of one of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap. 
XXXIV, n. 6.) But the very passage quoted by M, Klaproth, 
referring the retreat of Kasyapa into the mountain of the 
Cock’s Foot to the year 905 B, C. sufficiently shows that Fa 
hian does not here speak of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose 
relics he elsewhere mentions as being preserved in the king- 
dom of Kosala (Chap. XX). The Kasyapa here spoken of 
can only therefore be one of Sakya’s disciples to whom the 
epithet great was ordinarily given He is the first of those 
holy personages or patriarchs among whom was perpetuated 
the secret of the mysteries disclosed to them by their dying 
master. May we not, in like manner, accourit for the discre- 
pancy betwixt the narrative of our author, who makes- Kosala 
the country of Kasyapa Buddha, and the opinions of other 
writers, who make Benares his birthplace ? — C. L. 

Were the position Yaaye known with certainty there would 
be no difiiculty in identifying the triple-peaked hill in ques- 
tion. Supposing the former to be, as I have conjectured, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ham Gaya, there is a 
hill set down in Rennel’s map of South Behar, which corres- 
ponds in situation with that given to Yittkutapada both by 
our author and by Hiuan thsang, 1 subjoin that portion of 
the itinerary of the latter describing his route eastward from 
this neighbourhood to Rajagriha, in the hope that it may 
enable some enquirer on the spot to clear up the difficulties 
of the subject. “To the east of the river Mou ho, a great 
forest; 100 H, Kukuiapada (the Cock's foot), or Kiu h po tho 
(Gurupada). North-east of the Cock's Foot, 100 li, mount 
£0 tho fa na\ thence 30 li east. Si se chi, a forest ; thence 10 


Plan i LXV. p. 43. 

f Nouveau Journal Asialiq^ue, T. XII. p. 418. 
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/; A ^rc4l h>U; thcitcc 60 /j casi, tho C4{3iul.'‘ 

ThciUcr Jif j ii CAi»nt br, M. lChpr( th conjccturci, 
ihe &}nc, which ii tcAviUince too to acn vcr fliotit 

lhiang’» lictcoptioti , ticuhcr cttt it be tho which 

joins the NiUjan mtnt miits too ht south to cotrcspotiil uuh 
hif subsequent course Ihc tucr name 1 in (annet'smap 
,yf\"r^ur in iiS u;qi.>r course, ani asiiap- 

prcachrsthe Ganges, answers ucli as to ilu'ance ami posl- 
t.on. iiut be (hst aa it msjr; if vre protract the aboio route 
from iJ-x to uc shall fiml the direct bcar- 

tnjand distance of tho former fro i the latter to he about 
W. W. t^t //. or <0 rou*i 1 numbers j< mUcs ; an 1 if we 
let this cil tionibe welt aicei^aircd position of Itaiagrihj, 
it will self r.eatijr ccrrctpoi. 1 sruh the lull I mention, but not 
at all tilth any to the south of to-^lern Gar a It/irowout 
these conjectures honcser only (or tiie consideration n( such 
ai hate tccai crpoilanitlcsodiucs'i^tilu^ the point — J W. U 
(a) -it ff /If — Tbcij ne su,*p sr I to be 

still in existence like their matter, th'* ;;rcat Kas^api — Kl. 

(3) Th CA'r^'y f/ AVaiJ-r — The IVa ut. There arc 
three strand syitcmt of Kcbi^io)} hr China , that of Couiuciur, 
that ol UuJdha (Coe), and that c( I,so irx'*. Thc«e ire called 
respcctuely, the icb^iori of the Uleuii (/o r iiaa), that of 
Foe (S^y iixj), and tliat of the Tao m ( Tjo d;-v 1 he last 
uenUened insarubi/ aictibc 1119011^111 of their docirmei to 
Lao isae (or Aaa /rru) vtho irasboni in the thud ) car of the 
emperor Tin^ uan.f tf the d)iusl>, alnjul 604 IJ. C.* 

and died in 523 (::ce StaimU's Julicii, Arrrr Jtt 

fit Ks tl JiiVtintr^ preface p. Ml) 'The doctiinc of L10 
iscu insUli u{>on the suppression of every vehement dciiro 
and C/f evciy patsion cakuhlcd to dlsluib the peace and 
tiam^uiliiiy of the soul. Accordiuit la him, it should be the 
arm of every wise man to exist wiilsout pam or sorrow; and 
In order to attain lint happy (piieiudr, he inciilcatis the 
banishment of ihe/ax/ froui the mnul and of all vam and 
and uiclest solicitude about the future. To phn extensive 
enterprises, to attitale ono'a self uiih the caas essential to 
success, to abardon one's self to lh<* dcvouiinp anxieties of 
ambitiun and avarice. Is, according in this philosopher, to 
labour icss for ciie’i lelf than for postcrit) It is maifness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for tho 
profit of sons and nephews In acting for ourselves, Lao tseu 
recommends moderation both in our drshes ind in our 
efTorls;{or he regards not is desirable my good that is ob<> 
utned by trouble and anno)atice'’ Grosicr, Detertphon de 
U Qhifie^ p. 571. This sect scents \0 have extended itself very 
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rapidly ; we meet with many allusions to it iiiFahian;and 
I may mention as an instance of anachronism in Chinese 
chronology, that a follower of Lao tseu a Tao sse named A i 
is said to have recognised by supernainral signs the birth of 
Buddha, whom Chinese historians affirm to have flourished 
some 500 years anterior to the founder of the Tao sse. Such 
inconsistences sufficiently establish the unsoundness of this 
department of Chinese chronology. — J. W. L. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Return to Pa lian foe. — Temple of the Vast Solitude. — Town of 
Pho lo nai. — Daer-park. — The first five converts of Foe. — 'The 
kingdom of Keou than mi. — Temple of Kiu sse lo. 

Fa hian, on retuniing to Prr Han foe{i] ascended the Heng 
towards the west. After travelling iewyeou he came to 
a temple called that of the Vasl %oHlude{2), It is one of the 
stations of Foe. There are to this day ecclesiastics there. 
Following the com se of the river Heng towards the west for 
twelve yeou yans more, he came to the town of Vho lo 
in the kingdom of l\ia shi{\). To the north-west of the town, 
at the d's'ance of ten li, you come to the temple situated in 
the Dee'-park of the Immortal(5) ; this Deer-park was for- 
merly the station of a Yy chi foe’, there are constantly deer 
reposing there. When the Honourable of the Age was on 
the point of accomplishing the law, the Gods sang in the 
midst of .space, “ The son of the king Pc? ising embraced 
ecclesiastical life and studied the doctrine, and in seven days 
he will become Foe.’' The Pf chi foe having heard this 
entered )ii houan ; it is on this account he called the place 
liie Garden of the plain of the Deer of the Immortal. Since 
the Honorable ot the Age accomplished the law, men of 
subsetj^uent times have erected a chapel in this place. 
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L'oe being dcsirout of convening lin amongst tho 
five men, ( 6 ) lUcsc five men said amongst themselves, “For t\K 
jcsrspasl this n/n K/u ^<sn^7) practises austeriticf, call 
but one grain of hemp seed and one grain of rice daily, and 
hasnolfct accomplished the law. flow much the less then, 
shall those accomplish tho taw who live in tho intercourse of 
the world, abandoned to the ( pleasures of the } body, tha 
mouth, and tho thoughts ? To<Kia)', when he shall come, let 
m be caicful not to speak to him.'* Foe having approached, 
the five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of sixty paces to the north of this place, 
Foe, looking towards the west, sat down and began to turn 
iho wheel of the law. ffc convened Kr£>u //u( 3 ) amongst the 
five men. Twenty paces to the north is the place where Foe 
rehearsed his history to . 1 /i /r(9). Fifty paces south, is the 
place where the dragon //j /o asked Foe, “ After bow long 
a lima shall I bo delivered from this dragon's body? “ Its 
all those places they have erected lowers, amongst which 
there are two <(10 fon Inhabited by ecclesiastics. 

Thiiiecn to the notlh»wcsl of the Deer-park, 

there Is a kingdom called Kr.ja //iau rif(io). Its temple 
bears the name of K/u r« /-sfii). Foe formerly stayed in 
this place, and on this account there are now many ecclesiatics 
there, the principal pan of whom ate of the Zrrr Trerr- 
tlatlon. Thence eight ytoujant to the cast, is the place where 
Fog converted the evil gemi. There too, ho bad stations, 
and walked, and sat. In all these places they have erected 
towers; and there arc monasteries in which may be a 
hundred clergy. 

NOTES. 

(t) In reluming lo Pa lian foe , — Fa hian when Pa lian foe 
(Patali puira ) directed his course in the first place towards 
, the south'cast lo visit the new and the ancient town of 
Rajagriha, the capital of the Kings of Magadha, as also' the 

39 
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Peak of the Vulture. From this mountain, situated to the 
south of the present town of Behar, and forming part of the , 
ridge between the rivers Dahder and Banoura, he went in 
a- westerly direction, crossed the river Ni lia 7 t ( Nilajan or 
Amanat', and arrived at Y^ia ye^ Buddha Gaya. Having 
visited the wonderful and the sacred places whfch rendered , 
that vicinity famous as .the scene of Sakya Muni s austerities 
during six consecutive years, he was about to return to 
Pataliputra to pursue his journey and embark at the mouths 
of the Ganges, for Ceylon, and thence to China. He had 
not, however, visited the holy city of Benares and its neigh- 
bourhoodj equally famous in the history of Sakya Muni, as 
the country in which the Honorable of the Age iiad begun 
his ministry. Fa hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pataliputra. 

The thirty-third sheet of this work, containing the 
Buddhist legend of the origin of the town of Pataliputra had 
been printed off ere I fell in with an interesting brochure 
published at Leipsig by M. Flermaun Brockhaus in 1835, 
under the title of ''‘Foundation of the toiun of Yatalipiitray and 
history of Upasokaf \n and German. M. Brockhaus 

has extracted these two pieces from a collection of historiettes 
of iiomadeva, of which manuscripts exist in the Library of 
the East India Company in London. This account of the 
foundation of Pataliputra, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary, differs entirely from that given by Hiuan thsang. 
According to it a person named Vjilraka finds in the Vindhya 
mountains two sons disputing about their paternal heritage, 
which consisted of a vase, a staff, and a pair of slippers, all 
possessing miraculous properties. By a strategem, Putraka 
becomes possessed of these three objects, and flies' away 
with them in the air. These confer on him facilities for mak- 
ing love to the beautiful Vatali and enable him to carry her 
off from the palace of her father. Having arrived on the 
banks of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the request 
of his beloved one, and by the miraculous virtue of his staff, 
built a city, which in honor of the Princess he calls Patali- 
putra. He_ becomes a powerful monarch, is reconciled to 
his father-in-law, and governs the whole country as far as 
the sea. 1 am unwilling to omit this little narrative, although 
not equal in interest to that given by Hiuan thsang.'^"— -KI. 


See IxlciiivollCi Note '-I or Ohap. XXVfT, p, 359 Fi'euch 
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ThijJs iJic It^cnJ lo^vhlfhl bavc rcfcncd m pagc^aSQ? 
The reader may fmJ il In iho f^urn.il cf the Au-Uk ^QuUy 
Vgh XIV. (>. r^ocf tu> — J* W, !», 

(a) J ittnpk n.tmd tht V,u! A’ij//V.v./r.— The SanscjU 
el)monofthb aaord I ha>c been unable to ascciiatn. ' The 
temple »polc)i of is iliat colled m ?oli hooks Itutrtpatna 
/;ja /j/j.-ja rtWiSU, or fui pjiltnc. < It was situated 
ct^htceti toishas louth uf the Ilaiiun tree of the continent 
ol Jambuvlkvipa. All the Ruddlus are supposed to have there 
begun thetr ministry. It was fomtetiy lre(]uented by a great 
number of Magi, or sages, who had the power of fl)ing la 
the air. U ii (or ihii reason, add the Vali books, that the 
temple U turned /t;a p.ihuj rjrrju by those who have vril* 
nested ihif,* — KI. 

The temple here* mentfoned by Fa hlan cannot be tlie 
Tiip.it.mx't o( the Pali Annals, which describe the latter as 
an cdiGce, or large halt, at or near Henares. (or the ac^om< 
modation cl /;; [ saints, or devotees ). Sakya Is stated in 'the 
JiuJiUic 4 nt 3 to have departed from the nclghomhood of 
the .bid/ tree, on the day of the full moon of ajjIAi (Aprll^ 
May, U. C. 533 ). ta)lug, ^'Let me repair to Uaranasi,’* and 
taking his dish and rebes he performed a journey of rS 
)ojanaf. On the road meeting an IndlvHual named 
travelling on his own alTvirs, he Informed him of his attain* 
ment of ihtddUvhood, and on the evening of the same day 
reached /tip'i/^iun / 7 ur’u.*.'ur/. The distance here given of 
1 3 yojanas, or a little more for the Javt day’s journey, corres- 
ponds very welt with the actual dluance from Benares to the 
neighhourheot of Ga}a. say tjo or miles,' taking the 
)ojana at Capt. Cunningham’s valuation of 7 milcs.—J. W. L. 

(3) 7 /.r nVr e/IVlo fu — that Is the famous city of 

liaiiarcs, called in Sansciil Uuratusi QT^Borofhui. 

The fiikl two n{ three arc derived, according to Indian 
Lexicographers, from F-tra, the best, and 4trr>ix, water ; that 
is to say, the on the banks of which this town, is, 

seated. It would appear however that the last name is the 
prmiitive one. aithongh its derivation bu irregular, from 
Pur.r/M, a river which runs to the north>cast of Deiures., 
and throws itself into the Ganges, and /fri, the name of 
another river to the south of the town. The Varana is the 
present Berou, .a name derived from W, to choose. The 
Chinese itansciibe Varanasi /u nai, and explain the 
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name in two ways, first, and next, ^surrounded 

by the river both of these etymologies appear faulty. Hiuan 
thsang, who also visited this town, names it Vho lo iia sse. 
He describes it as a large capital situated to the west and 
near the Ganges, being i8 or 19 li in length and five or six 
in breadth. The dwellings of the lower orders are very 
numerous, the population very considerable, and the number 
of houses more than ten thousand. There is a great crowd of 
merchants. The manners of the people are gentle and 
polished. All study with zeal. The principal part put faith 
in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
the law of Buddha. The climate is temperate and the soil 
produces grain and fruits ; the trees have an extraordinary 
growth, as also grasses and plants. There are more than 
thirty Kfa Ian, and about three thousand priests and disciples, 
who all follow the doctrines of the less translation. There 
are about one hundred temples, in which ten thousand 
heretics worship the self-existent God ( Iswara ). They cut 
their hair, or wear it knotted above the head. They go quite 
naked and cover their bodies with ashes. . The most pious 
live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for death. 
To the north of the town is the river P/w lo na (Varana) ; 
on its bank, about ten li from the town, is the, K/a Ian, of 
the Deer-park ; there are about fifteen hundred priests and 
disciples, who all pursue the doctrines of the’ less iranslation. 
In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more than 
two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow^ 
The foundations are built with the stone An moit lo ko, and 
the walls are of brick. This temple is surrounded by a 
hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the divine images are 
all gilt. In the midst of the temple are the statues of Buddha 
and of a great number of other Tathagatas, sculptured in 
the stone T/jcon shy. The images of all are in the attitude 
of turning the wheel of the law (preaching.) — Kl. 

(4) kingdom of Kia shi; i. e. Ifasi, a name still 
borne by tr^e country and town of Benares, and signifying 
resplendent. — Kl. 

(5) T/;e Park of the d^er of Immortal, — The site of thi.s 
deer park is, I have little doubt, Sarnath, in the neighbour- 
hood of which there is to this day, as • my friend Capt. Kittoe 
informs me, a rumna- for antelopes. It is called in Pali 
Migadayo, ‘a place set apart for deer,’ and was the site, as 
stated above, of the Isipata^ian hall, famous as the scene 
where Sakya first turned the wheel of the. Law. I do not 
know whether there may not be some allusion to the Py 
chi foe {Pratyeka Buddha ) in the term ‘De^ of the 
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Ir.inioju! ;Mhc Pi-UjcLn l.clng tipifict! ,ij the reader will 
rcweT 5 hcr( p, i:)'j hy hVrr.— j, W. L, 

{y) .f »v/x—ri»c*luc men' here alliidfil to arc 
thi? I who attended uptinHak) a Muni while the latter 

for jis )c«» 4 U>tef>(ic> on the hanks of the 

Nilajan n»cr. The) accompanied him from lUjigriha Itt 
the full pci«-mi{.u that he was dotined to accomplish 
Ihiddhahtyod ; hut when they louni their emaciated master 
wmJcr the ncccriity cf restoring hi» itrcngih by food, ihcfr 
faith filled them, and ptonounciiig him “a glutton and a 
Icoie nnn* they tspalicd td Ucuates and led an ascetic life. 
(Ctoma dc Knioi, »■/“ ihf M/o, Ic.ascs ii)S* 3 CO). 

T».c i’ah .\»inal> supply (he teat of the story. On his .itiain. 
:uent of nuldUahoud. Hak)a tcaohes, In acknov^Iedgmcnt 
of their attcuil liU (u him for so long a petted, to preach the 
/dlrtts') r.i&t to thcic Uve ascetics; and on ct.t^ulry finds 
that they are rtsiding fn kUq' I tip^tnuin in the dccr*patl; 
{ io-<an\<:fit.T/rr*<7, a deer, and D.ti, a place?) 

at li:naicf. Thitlur he proceeds. On seeing him approach 
from a UUuucc, ills fuc Mthrdirr make some jeeting rematks 
upon his ituptosed peisgiut appeaiaoce, and icsulvo to ihosv 
him no manner of tcspecL Sakya however pcoeiratea their 
design, coaipaatlorutcly prevents them carrying it Into 
execution, and finally cx;fouuds the Law to them and convetts 
them.* This (s the legend alluded to in the text.— 

j. v;. I. 

(7) The Shj ptat A'la /j«.— A'fo /an is the Chinese 
Itanicriplion of the Sanscrit Gautama, one ol the numerous 
surnames of iKiJdha, and that more particularly used in India 
bey ond the Ganges, where it has helped to form the name 
oM/ic principal divinity of the Siamese SonotiakoJom, by Uic 
Aiidilion of the epithet SarufKj {Sra/nj/to), Samanean. All 
AV.MWa* .r-V.Wj* .hj.s? ,'.W/ iTuvinr i\v v'vjvi’A* At? T.dvif .1'^ 

is Gcruliri ; In Mandchou and Mongolian G0Jam, There 
is less agreeineut as to its proper signification ; for each of 
the nations that adore Uuddha Imvc upon this, as well as 90 
many other points, such obscure and v'arying traditions as Ut 
is hardly possible to reconcile. Although Chinese books 
contain nothing satisfactory on this head, U may be not 
altogether useless to indicate briefijr rvhat they do . say. 
According to them i'/^y ylu, U'tho honorable name of Kiu 
/an. Ail men know, say they, that /on hi is descended .from 
a C/u // A (Kshatrya) prince; but they do not know that 


* funiour, i*ali Umklhitlkal Antuiti, J. A. S. Vol, VII. p. S15. 
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liiu tan was formerly a name of Shy kia. In the beginning 
he had five names, which were indiscriminately given him : 
Kiw ta7i, Ka« che ( sugar-cane ), Jy chonng ( descendent of 
the Sun), S/;^ (tranquil abode), and lastly S 7 ty Aia, which is 
now-a-days almost the only remaining one. 

Km tan is the family name of the Cha ii li kings ; it 
signifies in Sanscrit perfectly pure, or the Great Vanquisher 
of the earth. At the beginning of the present age there was 
a king named Ta mao thsao. Having abandoned his kingdom 
to his minister, he went to the sage Kin tan to study the 
doctrine, and adopting the name of his master, he called 
himself the little Kin tail. 


. The name S/^y hia is interpreted in a less confused 
manner. In Sanscrit it signifies capable of piety, %hen yen, 
the principal wife of the king l^an che, had a son named 
Chang sheon, and the second wife had four. S>hen yen, to 
favour her son, induced the king to banish from tlie kingdom 
the other four children. Having arrived at the north of the 
Sxio\iy Mountains, Pei ching, who was the fourth of these 
sons, became a king, built a city, and founded a kingdom 
which he called S/iey y (tranquil abode) His father, having 
repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would 
not, come; when the king sighing, exclaimed, “my son 
^hy kia 1” and hence the name. 


"It is interesting to compare with this recital of the same 
circumstance, the extract from the Kah Gyur, by M. Ksoma 
de Koros, given in note 9 Chap. XXII. — C. L. 

The Singalese have two, apparently contradictory, accounts 
of the origin of the name Gautama. According to Clough 
(Singhal. Diet.), Sakya Muni was so called because on 
entering upon religious life he followed the instructions of 
the sage Gotama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sopher to whom the Nyaya system is referred. According to 
others, Gautama is the proper name of the family in which 
Sa^a was born. This latter opinion is evidently identical 
with that entertained by the Buddhists of China. Now these 
V wo traditions give rise to the following difficulties : the 
biographers of Sakya, as far as at present known, do not say 
lie received the instructions of ' Gautama ; and 

fnrVi u to lead us to believe that 

adopted the title of Gautama, which 
tW of ! ^ Secondly, the name of Gautama, is 

i<! nnp nf ^^^nily of Gotama, a’ family, which 

ann^r Stocks. It wmild not 
appear that this could be that of a member of the warrior 
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casU\ ‘I? Indian ;ansconsuUs affirm (n the most positive 
tiunncr (tut the ha\c neither GclfiH nor tutchry 

saints. U ioHona itorti this lbaLStl.>a could not be ir a inmc 
which at once refers to ihu waihkc Uibc to wltlch he belong* 
cd, and to the Urahinan caste. The only \va) to solve the 
latter difficulty U to suppose liut the name GauUnia belong- 
ed, not to £ak}a Mun) alone, but to the tvrrrior tribe of (he 
Salt) as, as the Chinese suppose. We know indeed that it b 
permitted to the KahaU) is to adapt the family name of their 
domestic priest i and hence, to explaui how the Sskyas c.iino 
10 be called Gauiam.i, It is sufficient to suppose that they had 
a family priest or splntinl director, a drsccndenl of Gotama. 
This purely Indian distinction bctuixt the Urabmatis, who 
have the right of dvsignaiiitg their family by the name of the 
saint at the head uf it. and the Kshatrlyas, who borrow this 
name from their religious patron, may have been overlooked 
bv the Uuddhisls, viio d» not recognise the distinction of 
ca»tc lu the same extent as the Hrahm ms Ignorence of this 
prescription, which is so imlmatcly blended with Brahni.ini* 
cal organisation, ui.iy hive given rise to t.heso Singhalese 
iraditlons. The one may Itavc (ended to reconcile the lillu of 
Goum>itiJt wnh the existence of the crlcbraivd philosopher 
Cre/una ; the other may have preserved the true tradition 
without comprehending, or at least without seeking to c.'tplaln 
jt.— 12. 13. 

(S) CffnrfrJtJ Ktou Itrt the five men.'—Keou Vm Is 

generally styled AVeu lin tn Chinese Ilnddhlst works. The 
following are the names of these five celebrated personages, 
according to Chinese books and nfongolian legends, in which 
the Sanscrit names are translated into Tibetan. 

rst. A JO Kiao chhxn jxi^\ti Tibetan Vans thi Go di ;;i 
>n . — A jo, says the V r, is a surname which sign!*' 
fics >f/ici;eiVjg ; Kiau chhin ju is the name of the family ; signl- 
fjing fire-part. In Pall the name is tr^nscribcii A/a Koaddrt- 
/an. He was of a Brahman /.imily, and had in preceding states 
of existence performed the service of fire, and hence his 
family name. It is belonged to the maternal uncle of 
Buddha. 

2d. O pif or Asvajit.;— The JTan y min^ i translates this 
word ‘one who, mounts on horsebac\ij or ‘master of the horse.' 
It is rendered in Tibetan Ta tol^ which signifies 'a caparisoned 
horse,* O pi was of the family of Buddha. ^ i 

3d. Po thi, explained in Chinese as ‘the little sage / in 
Tibetan Nganq sen, or Mtnz san. He was also of the family 
of Buddha. \ 
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4th. Shy ly Km ye, that is, Henfold sirong Kasyapa', in 
Sanscrit Dasabala Kasyapa, is also named in Chinese Pho fou, 
in Tibetan Lang la. He was of the family of the maternal 
uncles of Buddha. The Fany mhtg i observes, that we must 
not confound him either with Maha Kasyapa, or with the three 
Kasyapas, Uruwilva Kasyapa, Nadi Kasyapa, and Gaya 
Kasyapa, 

5th. Kcou li ihai tseu, or the prince royal Keoa li, called 
by Fa hian Keou lin ; in Tibetan Zang den. He was the 
eldest son of king Hou fan wang, maternal uncle of 
Buddha. 

These five personages are called in Siogalese books 
Pasioaga Mahanunansi, or the dve great priests. They were 
very learned Brahmans, and chiefly expert in preaching. 
Having recognised the characteristic marks" upon the person 
of the last Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two Assulakunu, and the 
tY.'0 hundred and sixteen symptoms called Magullakunn, they 
ascertained with certainty that he should become Buddha, 
j Then adopted religious life, and followed and served him for 
the six years that preceded the date of his attaining Buddha- 
hood. After having heard his first sermons in this condition, 
they entered upon eternal glory. 

A Mongolian tract entitled a History of the origin of the 
four verities of the whole law^' narrates in the following terms 
the conversion of the five personages in question ; 

“On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the 
year Brouh-ah, or Hhe iron cowl during evening twilight, 
Buddha terminated his spiritual occupants, which consisted in 
the entire subjection of the spirits of Nisbana {Nishpanna, 
birth) or the Saductmi of birth. At midnight, he obtained 
Dyan (Dhyana, the most profound meditation) or the highest 
degree of the sanctity of aticJiorifes, and at sunrise he had 
attained the nature of a veritable accomplished Buddha, existing 
of himself in supreme spirituality. 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the 
wheel of spiritual doctrine and to spread abroad the law, 
announcing that he had obtained victory over the depths of 
inrnate misery, that he had destroyed all the imperfections 
which oppress the soul, and that he had become Buddha, the 
restorer ofj the world. Many among the people were seized 
vath consternation and exclaimed, “The king’s son hath lost 
his reason 1 ’ Others pretended that he had quitted the throne 
and his country to marry a daughter of Sakya ; but others 
proclaimed that the king’s son had become a trully accom- 
plished Buddha, 
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Tile iiiiddiu (hen pronounced the folio^wtig iustructiie 
discourse ‘Of ufnt evaiUs U to present the people ^sllh tho 
n'ctar of spjiUuAl doCiUnc when uulruciion la WAniins? 
Tilt} P uc no e-trs to he-tr It, in ! It i« useless to exp iin Jl” 
Hctheicforc retire I incw into sohlnlc In the counir) of 
Juki, uh-re he rennlned (ottj nine diys ind na nnny nights 
JO obum 1 new Z)| j;/ As soon is tins wis oh! nntd, 

/(t;n (Unhim) approached hhvt. CArrying tii his Innd i gol Icn 
\vh ci xuh 1 ihoiiiand njs the aymbo! of rpirilual dotntnion, 
and ill 1 , I rul) thou hist not become UuJdln for ihini. own 
v^elfatc, but for (hat of all the crcitures m the uorUl , dctga to 
/oJiovv up ihc uori. and to spread ibroid (he ifoctnnc ' J^ut 
(he Uu hlha accepted not the inviiation The ^[lha Raya tegri 
(great kings of spirits) hot hug In ihcir hinds (he. Xtiii: in /it// 
((he eight <iCfthCes) came then ard siid (o hnii ‘tMistcrof 
(enfold strength ' great hero thu hast lanquishcd ill (he 
innate seductions of the creature ' dccmc&t thou not fit that 
thou shouldst undertake the salvation of all being?' iheir 
request was cquall) rcjcctcJ. 1 mill) li^ourrno tsJ i (e^n 
(Indra) him»clf accompanied by the liihty-iwo other /(gn, 
approached Ihiddha to adore him. and rendered him all the 
honor meet for a Uu Idha. encircling the spot where he dwelt 
Khourmou<d3, holding in his hand the Voting (rJon (iho 
precious shell) said to him ,* Oh thou creator of the nectar 
of spiriiuaht), who like umo a precious medicament, purgest 
and cicansest the creature from the innate wickedness in 
which he slumbers condescend to let us here thy tna]estic 
spiritual voice ('* at this invitation were present the five priests 
and dijclplcj of the Ruddii i, to wit Vtift!* jA; f7«? dt m i tTa 
iol^ ztn, Lnng hty and /an^ den, who up to that 

moment had been valuable to foiui a judgment of their 
mailer Discoursing among themselves of the wisdom of 
lluddha, they said , "If Goodan bath become Ruddha, we must 
nccersartly adopt tus spiritual doarine , but if he have not jet 
armed at the rank of lluddha why shoul I vve worship him ?* 
At the Same instant Yvig sht Go di tit ya, who perceived 
himself on the eve of recognising the Buddha, suddenly turn* 
ed his ft) es towards him and beheld ins body shining with 
the lustre of gold, and encircled by a brilliant halo 
1 horoughly convinced by this sign he accomplished the 
first adoration duo to the Buddha, and thus obtained the right 
of one day succeeding m Ins dignity The four other disciples 
followed his example, and similarly adored Buddha They 
said to him oince thou art become the veritable Buddha of 
the world, deign to proceed to Varanasi , for it is there that 
the throne of a thousand bj gone Buddhas hath been , and it 
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IS there that thou shoulcist abide and (urn the wlieel of the 
doctrine/’ Wiiilsl tiiey thus addressed him in prayer, they 
did not quit the posture of adoration ; a ne‘,v halo surrounded 
the Buddha, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressibie 
splendor. 

Yielding to the pressing importunities of his disciples, 
Sakya Muni arose and pioccedcd to Varanasi, to adore and 
occupy the throne of the thousand fiuddhas ; he chose for 
his principal seat that of the three Buddhas of the present age 
of the world, Orichihng ehihhlchi [\\rakuchch(uula)^ Allan 
chidakchi (Kanaka Muni) and Gcrcl zakikrhi (Kasyapa). 

In the same year, on the fourth day of the month of mid- 
summer, the Buddha received, ns his first disciples, the five 
priest mentioned above and communicated lo them the 
principles of the four spiritual verities. The e.xistence of 
misery is the first ; the second is that this immense misery 
extends its empire every where ; final deli\erance from this 
misery is the third ; and lastly, the fourth is the infinite 
number of obstacles which oppose this deliverance, “Hence,” 
he added, “you, who are priests, ar^j equally subject to this 
misery, of which you should know the immensity ; you should 
contribute to indicate to others the road of deliverance, and 
you should do all that you can to remove all obstructions'* 

(9) d/i le . — See note 8 — Chap. VI. 

(10) Keou than mi , — Hiuan ihsang and the Jhino Japanese 
map appended to this volume, call this country Kiuo chang 
7111 ; in Sanscrit Viausainbi. It is the name of an ancient town 
situated in the lowei part of the Duab, and neighbourhood of 
Kurrat ; it is also called Vatsapailana. The name of Kausambi 
comes from its founder, \\.mamha (Wilson, Sanscrit Diet, 
p. 255, Sec. ed. ) Hiuan thsang makes this kingdom si.x 
thousand li in circuit, and describes it as very fertile. The 
climate is cold, the inhabitants are of a savage and ferocious 
character ; they nevertheless love study, and occupy them- 
selves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of km Ian, but in a state of e.xireme dilapidation ; nor 
were there more than three hundred priests and disciples ; 
these follow the doctrines of the Less Translation. There 
are fifty chapels belonging to the heretics, who are extremely 
numerous in that country. In the town there is a great 
temple more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an 
image of Buddha carved in sandal wood, and fi.xed high upon 
the stone. This temple was constructed by order of the 

^^^1 whose name signifies ‘ Manifested love.' 
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M. Rcmunt obseixcs thal \l maybe doubled whether Fa 
hiaii personally \isitcd lhi9 kingdom of Kra./ /hiturit, He 
ipeaki indeed buiNagucly of Ir, and hmeid of hi3 usual ex- 
pression, “)OU arrive at such a place," — “you reach such a 
town," he conicnia himself with simply staling there is such 
> linsJora." 'I'lic circununiiccs he icpons arc common lo 
too cical a number o( places to enable us to fix its site nilh 
piec.iion. The traicllct’s indications sene only lo fix it at 
about 6o miles N. \V. of Benares. — C. L. ^ 

(it) Kin are /a.— Ulnan thsan^ found the rums of it m 
the south-east angle cl the loin itself. He says tint the 
temple recciled its name Item that ol a chid named Km rre re 
(KumIi f) who founded It. In the mlctiot is a chapel dedi- 
cated to Buddha.* 


(IU.MTUU XXXV, 

Ktnsdam «( Tta lIiica.-The tcug tia Ian Tha lo yue. 

Two hundred jra.r i.r.rlr) to the south, ihctc is a kingdom 
called ThJ /Hrrr.C*) wiicic there is a /'itiot the former 

Toe K/J r^r(3) They haic excaialcd a great mountain of 
locle to comliucl It. 1< consKu of five stones j the lowest, 
which hath llicfoim ol an elephant, includes fiac hundred 
Slone chamhets. The second aa Inch hath the form of a lion, 
contains four hundred chamhets Tho third, which hath 
the form ol a horse, conUins three hundred chambers. The 
(ouilh, which hath the form of an ox, contains taro hundred 
chambers. The filth, avblcli has the lorm of a pigeon, con- 
tains one hundicd chambers. At the uppermost story, there 
Is a spring of ataler aahich folloavs the circumvolutions of the 
rock It encircles the apartments m Its descent, perfoiming 
thus the tour of Ihe edifice to the loiacsl floor, the apatlmcnts 
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bf which also it waters, and then passes out at the gate. In 
all the stories there are windows pierced through the rock 
for the admission of the light, so that every chamber is per- 
fectly illuminated and there is no darkness there. At the 
four corners of the edhice, they have hewn tne rock .rnd 
formed steps for ascending ; at [)resenl men ascend i)y means 
of small ladders to reach a place where h rmerly a m.in left 
the print of his foot. Here is the reason u!*y they call this 
temple Pho lo yui2. Pho lo ytu in Indian sign'ai ; i 
In this temple iliere are alw.iys Arhans who dweii't’nere. 
The little hill is waste and uninhabited ; it is oul) at a very 
great distance that there are any villages. The inhafutaiUs are a 
perverse race who do not recognise the law of Toe. The 
Samaneas, Brahmans, heretics, and all the people of the 
country have freque-nLly seen men come flying to the temple. 
When therefore the Clergy of Reason of the other kingdoms 
would go thither and practice the rites, the natives said to 
them, “ Why come you not nying(5) ? We have seen eccle- 
siastics arrive here on the wing 1" The ecclesiastics answered, 
“Our wings are not yet formed." 

The roads of the kingdom of Tha iJiscii are dangerous, 
toil-some, and not easy to know. Those who desire to pro- 
ceed thither should first pay a certain suni of money to the 
king of the country, who will then appoint people to accom- 
pany them and show them the way. On their return, 
each points out the way to the others. Fa hian was unable to 
proceed thither, and learnt what he lus been able to report 
from the people of the country. 

NOTES. 

(1) Two hundred yeou yan, — About 270 leagues. 

(2) A kingdom named Tha ihsen^ that is the Dokshina 
(the south), a denomination applied to the vast country called 
at present the Deccan, which is the vulgar pronunciation of 
Dukshina. — Kl. 
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(3) i urn^ in /a« of iht forntr /•oe iia sit—^Tho 
liudlht Kxi^apa. \\ho»c rehgtoua epoch preceded that of 
balya Mum, II here spoVen of Kaiyapa is the third of the 
falha^^us uho have appeared 2n the lalpa in which vve 
live lie IS conssdeted therefore to have lived about two 
millioni of jears before Sakfx Muni (See Chap XX note 
jy-M) 

( 4 ) Phi) h mt in fnJnn u^ntfu pigtoti —^Pho lo yue 
is not the exaa tramcTiption of the Santciit word Paravau, 
it IS nearer that of Taraba which in Mahratta and other 
dialcclt iigmfies r,^k pigeon It would not be easy to 
determine m what part of the Deccan the monastery of the 

was sUuaicd , this indication of Fa blan, who did not 
ice It bimielf, IS too vague to enable us to identify it among 
the numeroui excavations met with amon^ the hills in 
India Kevcrthelesi, the fact of the cxislcnco of such a 
monument la ttie llfift century of our era, is Important and 
in ercitmg, and may lead to a modilicatioti of the opinion of 
man) hngiiih savants who have suited India, that we are not 
warranted (n ascribing any considerable antiquity to these 
excavations The celebrated U H WiUon, for Instance, 
observes, A review of the religious revolutions of tbe 
Feninsula would be incomplete vrltbout some notice of the 
numerous and celebrated cavern lemples vvuh which it 
abounds and its other monuments of a religious ebaraaer 
liie collections of Colonel Mackenxie furniih no addition 
to our knowledge of the former, the subject is indeed capa> 
b!r of liufe except graphic illustration, and there being few 
drawiiiys or plans of any value relating to them The omis« 
Sion IS of liitle Impaitance, for the topic has been handled 
in the Asiatic Hcscarchts and in the transactions of the 
liombay Literal) Soc]et),in the latter particularly by Mr 
Ltskine, in a manner that leaves nothing to desire To ex* 
tensive knowledge that writer adds sound judgment, disen- 
mmaihe observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous 
description and hit account of Llephanta, and his observa* 
lions on the Uvudha remains in India, should bo studied 
attentively by all who would investigate the history of the 
Ilauddhas and Jains The caverns In general ate Sana and 
HauJJha There arc a few Jain excavations at Ellora, but none 
at Llephatica or Kenen 1 here is no satisfactory clue to the 
date of any of these excavations but there is reason to think 
that many of them bear a high antiquity It may be question* 
able whether tbe Saieas or ^audtihas took the lead in these 
structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, 
m which case the Salva appropriation being consequent 
50 
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upon the downfall of the Bauddha faith; Mr. Ersklne 
observes the Elephanta caves cannot be much more than 
eicfht centuries remote. Tlie ^auddhcis according to a tradi- 
tion previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in 
the third c-ntury after Christianity and their e.^cavations could 
not therefore have been made earlier than the fifth or sixth. 
The Saivas who formed similar caverns, were a particular 
sect, or that of the yogis, as is proved by the sculptures, the 
large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of 
th^ details of Dahlia’s sacrifice, a favorite story in the Saiva 
Vurafias, none of which aie probably older than the eighth or 
ninth century. Descrip. Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collec~ 
tion, Vol. I. p. Ixix. 

The Foe koue ki completely refutes the hypotheses of 
those who affirm that the Buddhists made their appearance 
in India only in the third century of our era : a careful in-' 
vesligation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, and Benares 
would probably bring to light many of the monuments which , 
Fa hian saw, and described. It is even probable that the 
monastery of the Pigeon still exists in the rock of the Deccan 
where it was originally cut, and that its discovery is reserved 
for some learned Englishman who shall traverse the country 
in the character of an able enquirer and a practised observer. 
— Kl. 

The description given by our traveller of these cave 
temples is by far too vague to enable , us to identify them ; 
but the existence of such in the Dekhan at this early period 
is sufficiently established by this important chapter. Col. 
Sykes in his highly interesting Notes on the Religious, Moral, 
ana Political state of Lidia, is of opinion that Fa hian alludes 
to the caves of Ellora. Those who have read, says he, my 
description of the caves of Ellora, may be induced to le- 
cognise in these stupendous and magnificent works, the origi- 
nals of Fa hian’s monastery and 1500 chambers. Consider- 
ing the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value 
of that in which a personal interest is mixed up, I am sur- 
prised the travellers from the Dekhan did not lead Fa hian a 
little more astray than they appear to have done. My des- 
cription of temples supported by Elephants and Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokh), of windows pierced in 
the rock, of multitudinous chambers, of the course of 
rivulets down the mountain and over and into the caves of 
the uninhabited locality, and finally, even the name 
may be supposed to have originated in the flocks of blue 
pigeons which no doubt then, as now, inhabited the perfora- 
tions in the mountains : my description, I repeat, offers sq 
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miny msilct* of apprnjimatHn to the jscncral ponu* of the 
mJlv.cii Ao.I ilutauc4 acconmi nucn to Ta bun by Uc pcopl* 
fioni the ncL’un. ilui a mi>‘ frilly be psrmutcd to ut to 
Ci#u»\{cf tbAl Fa htin »» rfe^enUin;: Kifon. 'i'hc cxcANationi 
m FaheUe wuuKl affnnf tbc next appjoxjtnailon. and after 
thetc iha wondcrouj lahouts Junir (Jooncet) and the 
Aj*ma Ghat, Fa hlan’i adenre vitb tcapect to the Lmaa caaes 
at i^ihira, which he ?aojM haac ifcalsnatcd ai those of the 
hcfctic#, etlej* to my mmd aatUhiciory proof (bat m his day 
they were not in exhtence Apparentiy for the preccdinj? 
(:>;o jears (here had net been {{‘nJu dina«tiex or a Hindu 
pop«fat.‘a.*i lu.’ilcicotfr wealth)', potrerhih or tiumeroar, to 
have proifuced them.'*—]. W, 

(S) /Vi/y^.-^cc tiote 1 of the p/cceding Chaptcr- 
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an f iVccepK collected by ha bun ->l’rcC pts of (ho* 
Mo ha aes;; chht.*-FrccciUof (he Sa p'-.u to>'~Tbo A pi (an. 

Ptoceedin,; in an castetiy dUecuon from the klni^dom of 
VJifi h ’.yt, you rctutn to iha town of I’J Vwt /.r u) 
bad from the fjt»l cn'jatrcd for the PrccepJa ; but all the 
mattetx of the kingdoms of fitdla of the North bad 
trinimlued these from mouth to mouth, vnihout c\er reducing 
the \oIumc to wuibng ,(a) on (hit account he had come so far 
and bad reached Mi J'lnJu. There, m a momstery of the ifU 
h) he obtained a coUectioa of the Frcccp's. This was the 
collection of the precepts of the J/o k-i wig r^/fr,(3) uliich 
from the lime when Foe was m the tt arid has been follovscd 
by the majority. This book was coramunjcalcd (io Fa hian) 

In the temple of C^^/r hou 4 n{\) As for the other eighteen 
collcctioni (5) each has Its profc«5or who maintains it. The 
great K»uai()} differs not from the smaller ; when the smaller 
is not conformable, custom explains 11(7) Uut Fa hian 
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obtained the most authentic and copious, those which com- 
prised most amply the traditions, in a collection in which 
are brought together the Precepts, forming perhaps seven 
thousand ^ie ;(8) these are the collected precepts of the 
(9) those observed by the ecclesiastics of the land 
of Thsin, But all these Precepts having been trarismitted 
from master to master, by an uninterrupted tradition, have 
never been committed to writing in books.(io) There were 
also in this collection sundry extracts from the A pi i) 

forming about six thousand Kie. There was also a copy of 
the Sacred Books( 12) in two thousand five hundred Kie, as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of attaining Vati 
111 houan, consisting of about five thousand Kie ; and of the 
A pi tan of the Mo ho seng chhi. 

On this account Fa hian dwelt here three years, studying 
the books and the language, and copying the 

precepts. (14) when he arrived at the Kingdom 

of the Middle, and beheld the law of the Sha men, and all 
the clergy grave, decorous, and conducting themselves in a 
manner greatly to be admired, reflected, with a sigh, that the 
inhabitants of the forntiers of the kingdom of Thsin were 
deficient in the precepts, and transgressed their duties ; and 
said that if hereafter he could become Foe, he wished that 
he might not be re-born in the country of the frontiers ; 
on this account he remained and returned not. Fa hian, 
whose first desire was that the Precepts should be diffused 
and should penetrate into the land of Han, returned there- 
fore alone. 

NOTES. 

(1) Pa lian ^^.-~Pataliputra. 

(2) To writing. — ^This would prove that in the northern 

Chinese call Northern Mian ihsu, 
civilisation and the art of writing were not so extensively 
diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks of the Ganges, 
and its aflluents.--Kl?' 
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(3) prcuptt (‘t ihe Aft pj xen^ chhi Thit 
ts, of (ho monXs oMhc Great ContocJlion »ho compifeJ the 
precepts of Salc)a The S»ngalc*c iradjuons contain extremely 
interesting; patticuUrs connected uiih this subject, arid must be 
the more carefully studied as tliC) exhibit cerum diflercnces 
from the 3ron(;oMegeiids, and may on many points sene to 
modify and complete the extracts uo have given of these. 

According to liicvc traditions, in the eighth )vir of Ajuxat 
(AjaUsalrii), three weeks after the death of Uuddtn five hun> 
dred monks, luviiig set out from the town of Cunnanniu 
(Kutnas^rnJ, arrived at (hat of liaijgrfha rnurjra (Uajgnha) 
The king, apprised of iheir aiiiva) and of their intcniion of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them !n the mount 
IIa3u,^jr4/t;r<t-Tj/r>e a magnificently adorned dwelling 
These monks, with Kasyapaat their head, took possession 
of It and sat dovsn according to their eldcrsliip, leaving vacant 
the seal due to Ananda The latter having attained the rank 
of Arhan made the same known to the assembly m an extra- 
ordinary manner the earth having opened in the middle of 
the ball, Ananda came up from this opening, mJ took the 
aeat that had been reserved for him 

Then Maha Kasyapa, addressing the assembly, asked with 
what portion of the doctrine they would first engage them- 
selves They decided on the yinnt /r/'j< r (Vinaya pittaka), 
and Upalislhavira was charged to expound ir The care of 
commenting on the Suf/ra which contain the dis- 

courses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who ex- 
plained all the passages upon which he was questioned by 
Kasyapa, and composed the Ditri^anpkaya (Dirgbainkaya) 
which cotiUins (he sixty-two bana uara (Lach bana xuara 
consists of two hundred and fifty galhas or verses ) The Afad- 
(iirienikd^a (MadfiyamanikayaJ which is 3 portron of the Suira 
/»i//jktf, and contains eighty thousand bana wan, having been 
compiled and set m order, me first disciplo of Dduimurviscr- 
rin/ ^rjda-7Vr<io;riC42>%c/;rfy, was charged to prepare it for the 
remembrance of man. SamnkUmknyii (Samyuktanikaya) 
which IS another part of the "Muttra biUaka, composed of a 
hundred bana-vjard, was compiled and divided into two parts 
under the editorship of Maha Kasyapa and his disciples.. 
Ihe Arigo/Urndaia (Angottaranikaya) containing two thou- 
sand bana-wara, and which also forms part of the Sullra 
pxttaka. was distributed into two parts, of which Anurudda, 
assisted by his first disciple, undertook the compilation 

Next the Abhidhirma ptlliha, vvhich contains the dis- 
courses preached to the gods, was compiled and divided into 
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two parts by the five hundred monks ; who further collected 
in two classes, the inferior works, such as the SouiUf’tiip^t'X 
(Sw/ra>2z/>a/a) the Dh^.yni'^pideyTL, &c. This collection of pre- 
cepts, also prepared by Maha Kasyapa and his five hundred 
priestly confreres, was completed in seven months."* 

A hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king 
Kalasoka invited Sabba Kamy Yasa {Sarvakame Vasa) and 
other Arhans to the number of seven hundred, to a convoca- 
tion at Visalah (Vaisali) in the temple of Walucaw. There 
he interrogated them upon ihe Istewir reioade (Sthaviravada) 
and the Vinaya, and charged them to set these in ' order : 
which was accomplished in six months.f 

In the last place, the king Dharmasoka having asked 
3 Ioggali-puile-Tissemahastervira, and a thousand other 
Arhans to make a new collection of the laws of Buddha, they 
assembled at Pellelup (Patdiputra) in the temple of Aso- 
carahanid. (Asokarama), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Buddha, and 
the 17th of Dharmasoka. — C. L. 

(4) The temple of Chhi houzn — At first sight one might 
infer from this passage that the temple here spoken of was 
in the town of Pa Han foe ; it was however in the kingdom of 
Kosala. (See Chap. XX.) It is well to remark here, that for 
a moment our traveller interupts the naration of his journey. 
He is not at the end of it ; he has yet many fatigues to under- 
go, many dangers to encounter ; but the religious purposes 
which encouraged him to undertake his long pilgrimage are 
fulfilled. He has reached the country where he can cultivate 
the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts with enlightened 
ecclesiastics meditate upon and collect them. No other land 
offers such resources ; he sojourns therefore there, and having 
in a manner settled himself, recapitulates the results he had 
obtained up to that moment. India of the North which he 
. first visited, was to him a land of little interest ; a sterile and 
almost savage country, which he had rapidly traversed to 
reach that holy land, that classic scene where the monuments 
and traditions of his religion were preserved- intact, — Mid- 
India. Scarcely has he entered it when he is every where 
received with tokens of interest and respect by his co-religion- 
ists, who applaud his courage and his zeal, and press him to 
satisfy their curiosity. Thenceforward temples and holy 


* Sac. anH Hist. Boohs of Ceylon • Vol. I. p 33. 
Ibid, p. 43. 
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and exoteric doctrines, and it would appear that i hey should 
be applied more particularly to those of the Upadcsa and 
Vya\arana ; the Gathas, the and the Avadanas 

v/ould appear, according to Mr. Hodgson, rather to be sub- 
divisions of the Vyokarana, than distinct classes.— C. L. 

(6) H hi great Koud . — ^The three Rond correspond to the 
three predous ones, and in a manner complete the dogma of 
the triad, the basis of Samanean theology. ]oi( hti, when he 
began to perfect right intelligence, addressing himself to the 
chief among his disciples, opened to them the precepts of the 
three Koatf, to quit evil, to return to good, and to establish 
the root of entrance into reason. The commentary upon the 
Iloa yanYwg says*, “The f/rm* precious ones are whatever 
is the most excellent and of the best omen. These are the 
three supports by means of which great matters are to be 
distinguished, all the roots of the virtues to be produced, the 
evils of life and death to be removed, and the joys of A7 pan 
to be obtained. They are called the three stays or rests. 

ist. Resting upon Buddha. Kouei has the signification of 
return, i. e. revolting against the master of evil and returning 
to the master of goddess. Resting upon the great intelligence 
of Buddha, you escape the three uncleannesses (that of the 
sword, of blood, and of fire), and free yourself from life and 
death in the three worlds. Hence the sacied text, “In resting 
upon Foe, you never more return to the other spirits whom 
the heretics adore.’’ 


ad. Resting upon the Lain . — This signifies that what Foe 
hath Slid, instruction or teaching, may be set in action and 
should be practised by all men. Sucli is the doctrine of 
ancient traditions, io return, is to quit bad laws and attach 
onc’s-self to me true law. In resting upon what Foe has 
Uirght, you are enabled to come forth from the three unclean- 
nciies, and are emanicipated from the evil of birth and death 
in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, “He who rests 
upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or hurting.'’ 


jd. Resting upon the '>eng. — Men of the three revolutions 
v.ho Lwe their homes (i.e. embrace religious life), are heartily 
united in the law rcve.iled by Foe, and are hence called 'iieng. 
I ncse V, no ! evuU ag.iinsi such sect.iries as follow heretical 
pnctu’jj ; those whose heaUs are given up to the ecclesias- 
nCji q! die three revolutions t those who believe in the corn— 
nv.nnon ui men of right practice and rest upon it ; such 
I’tccecvi lu escaping from the three unclean thing.s, and from 
'd h;e and dc.iih in the three worlds. Hence it is 
f m me uu!> te.a, “He who r-cUiius to the ecclesiastics 


1 -^ 
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ansi tcvU upon Ihcm, never tUtiucA ajinr ami cinnol revt 
ujiOii men a M.ctc*l lo lrus» "• — C L 

{/) Cui'i t t\/-ituit // — rue passage \i sDuicwlai obscure, 
an I accohlm;* to M l.an Iresse uny mean, “i/ie %jiu;otl^fy 
(y/.'jt'tt ' 

(''I Kff — *'hh i< iSc aSb*f\i» ctl Cinncsc UAnjcrlpiion 
cf <*a:hi. vefK?— Kl 

(o) Hfv llulti ‘ti<t*t\ ff 'W S.r pho /a— There arc 
J.vc cls,ic» of pjecepls vvhuCh form the treatute of precepts 
tsn,;l.t tiy li c I'atiu^eta, ami there nave been (livulcd in the 
foilouin;* jjut nfj . When the venerable of the Atje had 
aliaired jji> ihijjj ngifih \c3t md ha>l obtamed ihc he 
piQCccdcd to the loan The km;; havin;; fniithc^i his lenten 
meal, ilijcct'‘ 4 l Kvh 'lo (f> vvav’i the platitf fn efoms jo the 
Uucr faitlrtilf tel St fall, am! ifiiis iiri V .0 it into live pieces. 
Thai vciv dai tsuuy »aid in Koc, ‘The platter is 

l>i( ken uiio five pieces ' I'oe rcphctl , “In the fne hundred 
years jjisneslsatcly toHowm^ ni) death, wicked £/tiliiut 
ifsaU dsvjdc Jhe i/cj*u/r of ilsc IV />t iViniyj) inio f}\o 
cUuci.” 1 ( aftcr«^i(U to happened that lyvc diiciples of the 
f M.k o! /V .//■}/ iAu j. ti V peril tps th« Santcrit Vp^t^ufU ) 
divided the Brest tUAiiiic o5 the precepts of the VAlhagaia 
according to their oun vicwi, m the following manner 

fH. Tufiu,:uu, or Ti'im i^ie u (> —This uord s/^nlfies 
the r/ Jjrltttt (apptiaiitiy T>iK9;ihni) IhU 

fUi» is afsa caited the *Tt( uurf Lie* zi\d the **Pr<tn(t 
dtuJfi tnl4 /. .r pjrlt " ft fs jjI I fn the Txt Ly k/v*,* ; “After 
my Nl phan. all tu) dtK>{lcf khaU collect the tvedve classes 
of the sacred hooks ; the) 'hall cop) them, stud) them, bring 
them to the highest perfection, ami shall pnhlnh the words 
thereof, which shall be called «hc Dtilruchen of iler\ntst. 
This class shall he that of Tj/t 'taw !<" The four parts of 
these precepts are ; rtt, (he law of iliu 2*t k//reoa ; ad, (he 
law of the Pi kA/e^rr «/ ; 3 d, the law of those who have 
received tlie profdbttmns ; and .}th, the lave of the departed. 

jd. Sj fho /<?— Thu Sanscrit word signifies the sum, 
•or the pr«tpii ef tht Uciutti ( of Up>it\ ). This chss Is 
likewise called the Tr«c Z r.t'o/ Me three %arlJt. It is said 
in the To tty Viti^ ; “After my Ni pban all iny disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred hooks ; they sluii 
unccasingl) stu ly them ; and they shall .add cxpl^inations and 
cotnmcniancg, so as entirely to solve lU ddliculucs. This 
class shall be that of the b'e pho /</." 


^ari Uauj fa Joo, 0, IX, p. 1 $ v. 
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ad. Kw This Sanscrit word signifies ^conkm- 

plation of the double void-; 15 \\\& rule of perfect existence. 

It is said in the lla tsy king) “After my Ni phan all my 
s disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred hooks , 
"they shall saf that there is no more Ego, and shall thus cast 

away their errors as dead carcases. 

4th. y¥z Jfi.— This Sanscrit word irnplies that which 
is not manifest and cannot be perceived' This class is also 
called that of ’■Hhe precepts divided into five parts." It \s said 
intheTa/^y king; “After my Ni phan, all my ^’sciples 
shall collect the twelve classes of sacred books. Ihe simili- 
tudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist ; there shall 
be naught but empiy space. This class shall be that of the 
Mi sha se.” The five parls of the precepts are. ist. The 
. observances of the I^i khieou ) 2d. Those of the Pi khieou m. 
3d. The law of received prohibitions*, 4th. The law of 
the departed ; 5th. The law of the monks. 

5th. P/w thso fou lo. — This Sanscrit word signifies ‘calf.' 
It is said that in very remote antiquity there was an immortal 
who had sexual connexion with a calf. The latter produced 
a son, and hence the name calf remained in the family. In 
this class are discussed the vanity of^ Ego as well as the 
five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge). It is said in the Ta tsy king ; “After 
my Pdi phan all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books. All shall proclaim that , there is but 
one Ego, and they shall not explain the similitude of the 
void. This shall be called the class of the Fho thso fou 
lo.^—Kl 

(10) Were not committed to writing. — In Ceylon, from 
the time of the introduction of Buddhism in that island undeF 
“king Deveny Paetissa (236 years after the death of Buddha) 
to the time of king Valagambu ( 643 years and 9 months 
after the same epoch), the Buddhist doctrines were transmit- 
ted only by tradition and preaching. But at this time thirty- 
six learned priests taking counsel together, and being of 
opinion that in after ages there might arise priests of inferior 
capacity, collected together by the authority of the king, five 
hundred priests of recognised learning and sanctity ; and 
having assembled at a place called Matula, began collect- 
ing and transcribing the sacred -books.f — C. L. 

A 

* Fan If inmi /, quoted in the San tsamj Ja sou, B.X.X. p. 17 
and sequel. 

f Upham, Vol. II. p. 43. 
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(n) Afiitii —V ^JIHCIII wonl (.l/4i«ir/ii) slsml)- 
/-)■.’ It H one of ilic ihtcc 7V»jf or '««/- 
licUi, ilm U, one ol the ilncc chiiei of books v>lnch connin 
Ibc leu anJ llic icnie of ibc Uw« (bee Ciup. XVf, note 2 t), - 
AcccilJini! to anotfitr clautlicition of the tactcii books, 
ihcic 2 ie II^A/ m/Ji'iJti/i which compiise tile iltfferent Linda 
of trip, the /ill. the /iii; and the rirw A'lii^ signifies /eici, o 
nti/^n/ ee/ on /mills' Whateser tile saints bale 

inled, Is ta ied iaw ; tliat sih'cii the heietlcs can neither 
change noi dcstioy, is oalicd constant, or iniarnbie. / in 
II the iaw; it is that winch diitinsuiliics the iigbl and the 
weight), and withiundi sin. Zoii ate the diacourses tvhich 
capouiid liic moat piofound meaning oi the ians. Cdrcir 
ngni lei r 1 1 | It dciignatei praters and Insocationi. Amongst 
ali li e.e boots thcie ate diiletent ones lor the jprri/ and the 
/i/r /(Jiij/J/IMI, foi tlie Cding- tarn (Srataka) and the J winii 
i.j tPratyeka I tifdiiai. Ihoie of tile Cdin,? tern ate; 1 st. 
'Ibe ‘r A rf /..■/< e/'/.Sr dioi',' which computes tile four el /lei; 
(Ngaina). .1 han aignit'.cs Vic furhn h.f,' because the law 
of the age admits cf con.panson artiii no other fan. The 
tout el dan ate; the i .e .7 .) iun (ditgagama) the ntnii .1 
dun (mad)ainagama), tlic -iixr/ el dm (sam)ntiagama), and 
/if rii/l//rijrn/jri .1 dui tangollatagama), wllicil doubtless 
hr mlitite, the commenutor In the dm /J i/« /j laii quotes 
ss the hist. ad. 1 dr re. ifL-tle . /" /ic Pilrif/s, in M inch are 
conipincd tlicse ol tfie four f'<n tdcglfcs) iiamcl) those of 
liic Pi ol Itie Pt diirro nr. ol the Cdrcu dial (tcceitcd 
I tohibilions), and ol the .'/ret rdaili; (tctniiintcd diiputcs) . 
llie ten Scunf (leclotci) 1 1 Toe's disciple J'eeii fho h and 
cllicif jd. The niiilaiUt cf the .iiiiciirsit, lhat it, the 
Act r.n and ClI.etl. alh. The ilccpiluUt of prcilrf, 
tins Includes Hie Dharam, to remote ail sickness and 
atoid all evil. D!urciji is a Saiiscilt word signil)lng 
liifool/w/i. or that winch will pioniole good and restrain evil. 
The four yimf aic peculiar to the Prayeka Buddhas, glh. 
qiic rtaptccU cf the img, in winch arc conipiised the Afiao 
f,i t tin hen hng, the In /nitg Fee don ) fii, and other Kmg. 
6tli. 'I ho ritipiacli t,f the priiiph, sucli as the Shen hat 
I king if the Phou sas, the ptoblhilions of the dim jmw and 

1 others 7 th The rcnp/acle cf the Jitccnriis, such as the 

Tat/iy Ion Itin, the i/ty ty hug, and otficrs 8lh. The 
rcciptailc cf the prajtri, iacti tislhti Ling )tn chmi, tile Ta 
pit, and other pra>ers • — C L. 

• //on pen iiiy.Iquctcd in the Snii (laiip Ja (on, B XAM. 
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(12) A copy of the sacred books. — We have seen that this 
word applies more particularly to the Sutras. (Chap. XVI. 
note 24). The enumeration which Fa hian here gives of the 
•collection he had made is one of the most interesting points 
of his narrative ; and the number of the Gothas or verses he 
assigns to each book, proves that many of these works were 
very” extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some 
special details connected with this subject ; but we must again 
refer to the more general classification given by M. Remusat 
in the notes to Chap. XVI. — C. L. 

(13) The Fan language ; i. e. the Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(14) laclihing. — ^The last of the little band who accom- 
panied our pilgrim from Chhang ’an. See Chap, I. 


. CHAPTER XXX VIL 

Kingdom of Chen pho, — Kingdom of To mo li ti. — Fa hian em- 
barks. — He arrives at the kingdom of Lions. 

Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the 
distance of eighteen yeou yaii,{i) you arrive at the great king- 
dom of Chen pho, (2} on the southern bank of the stream. In the 
chapels of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe 
sat, they have erected towers which are apparently inhabited 
by ecclesiastics.(3) Thence proceeding easterly about fifty 
yeou yan,{^) you come to the kingdom of To mo li ti.(5) 
There is the embouchure into the sea.(6) In this kingdom 
there are twenty-four /«'a /a?/, all peopled by the clergy, 
and the law of Foe is flourishing. 

Fa him dwelt there two years, occupied in transcribing 
the sacred books and depicting the images. At this time 
some merchants putting to sea in large vessels, shaped their 
course to the south-west ; and in the beginning of winter, the 
wind being then favourable, after a navigation of fourteen 
nights and as many days, he arrived at the Kingdom of 
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/w»i( 7 ) Tho people oi ihi! counify (of To rao li It) nisett 

Ihil iWtiing'loo''* 

1,0m ihcUT. It U 

,o4o)f.omeislto««l.ond{iomno.t lo souih, ll.irty >•«« 

, oe (10) To Ihe lisht end to the left ihcrc ate small Islns to 

the number of a Itundrcd; their distance from each other is 

in some cases ten «, In others from twenty 10 two hundred rt; 
all are dependent upon the great Island. Many precious 
things and pearls ate procured there. There Is a district 
which produces the jewel .I/u nf.fl i) and which may be about 
ten « square. The hing sends thither people 10 ptolect it, 
and when they have gathered the jewels he uVes three pieces 
out of every ten. 

NOTES. 

fit FjnhUtn ituu About as leagues.— Kl. . 

irtga desa and elder Inn'**", “j. ttofXt 

princes, being t ^ pj„ja. The town tor this reason bore 

pla«! tn’ate .een .ha.«h._^ki^ 

olerime the kingdom of Auga and made it a province of 

?'€x“Vifctc“u'i.;’'°-^ 

iban torty », t .l.- there were hilf a score of 

3 e*‘ The name Champa is. till found on some maps, 
piescnxd in that of Cha mpa»as^r.-~Kh 

• Piait i (ie«» liXXV- art, 13* 

3 » 
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(3) InTiaUted ly ' eccksias/ks.-W Q may infer from this 
expression ‘that Fa hian did not land from the vessel in which 
he descended the Ganges. — Kl. 

(4) Nearly fifty yeon vans. — About 68 leagues. — Kl. , 

(5) At the kingdom of To mo U ti. — Hiuan thsang calls 
this kingdom Tan mo ly il “It belongs, says he, to Mid- 
India: it is fourteen hundred li in extent and its capital is ten 
// in circumference. It is situated on the sea shore, and great’ 
traffic is there carried on by land and by water.” He found 
there ten Ida Ian Inhabited by more than a thousand monks. 
The heretics had about fifty temples. Hard by the town was 
a tower erected by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the 
four past Buddhas, and of other memorials of their lives and 
acts, of which traces existed in the neighbourhood.*'' To mo 
li li or Tan mo ly ti, is the transcription of Tamralipii^ 
which signifies “i'/o/Z/f// with copper.” The place which formerly 
bore this name is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of 
the Hughli (more properly Rupnarain) not far from Calcutra. 
The Mahavansa calls it Tamalitti, corresponding exactly with 
our author’s transcription. This country enjoyed, according to 
the Buddhists, great renown in ancient times. At the close of 
the 5th century before our era, the king Dliarmasok, sovereign 
of all Jambudwipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an am- 
bassador who embarked at this port. According to the narra- 
tives ol Fa hian and Hiuan thsang, this town- was still of 
considerable inportance in the 5th and .7th centuries. — Kl. 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the nam- 
of this province is Tamalipii (affected with sorrow) ; whence 
it follows, if this orthography be correct, that there is no need 
to invent the form Tcmr^/f^/fin order to infer from > it the 
Pali Tamalitti. — E. B. 

(6) The entrance to the sea: — that is, of the Ganges. This 
circumstance leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this 
country, and we may further infer from the account of Fa hian, 
that the Hughli was in his time one of the principal branches 
of the Ganges. — Kl. 

(7) The \ingdom of Lions.— In Chinese, Sse tsen hone, 
which is the translation of the Sanscrit Singhal, (‘having lions' . 
‘Pliuan thsang writes the name Seng kia lo, and says that the 
country is comprised within the limits of India. He gives it 
seven thousand li in circumference ; and the principal town 
40 li. He adds that this island was formerly called that of 


Ibid. Ctrl, iS, 
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Ikuuk oI iho number ot preeJom ihlngj it 
potuceJ.* Kiuticr licUiU vrtU be fouaJ in the nutca la ihc 
IclJoslog clapuf Kb 

(5) St, fji KinJrtJ^x rjj *— About i;jo Icaguct.— Kl. 

(v) /')//>' I r*‘M )ui,-^3 1c>guci.~KI. 

(to) jittu }uu:~about foiiy league]. As M« 

KemuiU umtU*, ibeie thtunecs ami their ptopoitions axo 
accurate ; but Ka bun IS dccei%e4 ptedsel}' as Exaloilheacs 
«a] (u gulrg jxcaicf extent lo Ccjlon In longiiuJc than In 
LitMJe. li> ihe little ;iUn4a grouped to the right and the 
Ult, U It c\Ucnt Uulhc meant the L, 

(It) Ttr/rw/Aiu nx.***ln the crlgintl tii 

s'gnll/sng a /tJf/f but m ibc genexal »cnsfl to be 
btjc taken, a^x.tfA .l/xsi, m Sanictit, ii a /rar/, 
r^TC/ and csfieiponda In tome mcatute wsttt the Chinese 
cla, I’caxU aie Called d/uWu* In (be tame language; buta 
pteciuat atone u called theynr^x/r/ drMi ; peaxli moreover* 
axe not here spoken ol, but caibuucic}. uhleh axe aald to emit 
ta)taniiU (0 the night time. The detctiptlon ul the d/ixnr 
|u-en In Uuidbht works (1 labulouf.^Kh 


cuAn:i:ii xxxviu. 

nxicsiplioa ol the Via^Uum or LMot.-«l*nDit of lb* feel of roc.— 
MoazUcri'of ttie MowUtn without fear.— The Uce I’oto.— 
Thetotxhof foe.— Cercawafe* pcrf’orRJed to honor of it.— 
Cupel ofl’u ihb— The SaouneaoTha mo kiu Ihu 

This kingdom(i) was oiiginally uninhabited by man ; only 
demon*, genii, (a) and dragons dnclt ihcre. Nevertheless, 
merchinis of other cguoiijcs trafficked with them. When 
the acason for the traffic came, the genii and the demons 
appeared not, but set forward their precious commodities 
marked with the exact price ; if these suited the merchants, 
they paid the price and look (he goods(j). As these traders 
• J‘njn J). 4A'1V* J, />. U Y. t 
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^yent, 'and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants \of othet 
kingdoms learnt that this cbdntfy yery beauUfui 
also came, and. eventually established a great, kingdom. , 

This country is temperate ; the vicissitude of winteX and 
summer is unknown. The grass , and the trees are evek ver- 
dant. The sowing olthe;fieids.is, at the pleasure of . the people ; 
there is' ho (fixed) time for :that. ■ '■ ‘ : •. ; 

When Fp,e arrived in this country he was desirous of con- 
verting the wicked dragons.(4): By the strength, of,; his , divine 
foot, he left the print of one of his feet to the .north of the royal 
city, and the print qf the other on the summit of a mountairi;(5) 
The two traces are at the distance of fifteen jyh;if(6) from 
each other. Over the mark .of that to the north of the royal city, 
they have built a great tower forty chang high.fy) It oS' em- 
bellished withfgold and silver, and the most precious materials 
are' combined to from its walls. They: have, moreover erected; a 
seng kia Ian, called the Mountain ivWiout F'ear^{ 8 ) where are 
five thousand ecclesiastics. They have erected a hall to Foe, 
with carvings in gold and in silver. Amongst all the precious 
things to be seen there, is an image of blue jasper, two chang 
high ; its entire body is fromed of. the seven precious things. 
It sparkles with splendour and is more majestic than can be 
describedi 

Many .years had now elapsed since Man deft ihe. .Lattd 
of Han ;(9) the people with whom he had rhingled were men 
of foreign lands. The hills, the rivers, the' plants, the trees, — 
^very thing that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And 
what was more, those who had begun the journey with him 
were now separated from him ; some had remained Jjehihdj 
and some had , died. Ever reflecting on the past, (10) his heart 
was thougthful . and dejected.. Suddenly, while at the side of 
this jasper figure, he beheld a merchant presenting in homage 
to U a fan of white lute-striiig 'of" the country df Twr.fii) 
Without any one perceiving it, this excited so great ah emo- 
tion that the tears flowed and filled his eyes. 
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AnUcai kin^i 0/ thU counti^r tent (a the KUigdom of 
the irt qucit of ihcicoft of th« (fee Pei L\{tz) They 
{.linuJ ih«ire AJonsAiic ihc full of Foe. When (he Kec waj 
iibosl UeWr hl/;H U Iranlln ihc K>ulb>cAs(. The 

Xin;* feaifuU Ibal U '<culi Ull, c»ui«l it ii) be supported by 
c-ibi Of nlae pitUu, '•bkh formed an encloture luppoiiing jt 
The Ucr« In the ccbuc of (he pUce where it wi» propped up, 
put forth A btanOt which, pcrfotaiiiig ihe pillar, detcended to 
the raith. And took rtxM. Ui I’ue ^atxhout (our rr/r/Vttl Thctc 
pdUtt, ahlrouih cUU in tmin, and thrown dov^n, lu\e not 
been rc;notc 4 by the pecplc. Ucacath the tree they have 
erected a ciu}’el tn uhtch.rhcre ii a teated image, The Clergy 
c( Ucautn hAbiluaUy and uoremiUiogly uorrhsp ii, 

, Inibe city they have moreover erected, an edifice for a 
Tooth of It Ii er.d'fcly cmitructed with (he teven pre> 
craui thing! The king purifies bi'Oielf and abritini from the 
obtervaacs of brahauaica] rher. The inhablums of the ciiy 
pov^xai/aish aol tevercncc,andarerMm.io their coovicilons. 
Float tite eatUcti times of this klagdom^ ,ihey have never 
ctj'etunced famine, icarcny, caUmity. or tioubie. The clergy 
have in their Ucatury an nmniiy of precious thingi, and d/fi 
ni bcjonl pticc. The king having catered into this tteasuiy, 
tichcld A )c«cl d/v ni, and immediatefy felt a dcrire to carry it 
a«4y. Three da)S alter he maJo aorends. tie scat far the 
clergy, aad ptoruatlng htmscU before them, repeated. Open* 
Ing his heart to thern, he lafJ, "I dcilrc that you ihouJd 
cruet a law, forbidding future kings to enter your treasury ; 
jt !ca»h uotd they shall have accomplished forty sacrifices in 
the character of raendicanu ; then let it be lawful for them to 
cuter". ' . ^ • 

The town i» inhabited by many rnagUUates, and 
grattdcci and Uio merchants .h'a /Ae.ftS) .The houses 
are beautiful, anl tins public edifices well adorned. Tire 
sirccts.and the toads are level amt , sualghl. In all the 
crussnays there are haUs bulH , for pieichhig. , On (he 
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eigUtb, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day of the moon, 
they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multitude of the 
four castes assembles to listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may have amongst them altoge- 
ther from fifty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all eat 
in common. The king, moreover, has in the town, five or 
six thousand whom he supplies with food in common. When 
these are hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes in quest 
of what he requires. They only take as much as their pots 
\,-iU contain quite full, and return. 

The tooth of Foe(i 6 ) is commonly exposed to the public in 
the middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a 
preacher, who, clad in royal robes and mounted on the elephant, 
beats a drum and calls out, saying, “The P/iou sa, in the course 
of three J si/t^ Ai, {17) practised mortifications v/ithout regard 
to his person or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; 
ha tore out his eyes to give them to a man ; he cut his own 
tlcsh to redeem a pigeon ; be sacrificed his head to present it 
in alms \ be cast his body to a famished tiger, and spared not 
even the marrow of his bones.(i 8 ) Thus, by such austerities, 
and by the practice of niorlilications for the good of all living 
being i, even thus did he become Foe. During the forty nine 
years that he continued in the world, he preached the law, 
,'.nd converted by the doctrine. Those who were unsettled, 
lie confirmed j tnose who knew not the rules, knew them. 
All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into 


1 'IjX'uV* ; since his A 7 hauan 1497 years(J 9 ) have elapsed. 
\Micn the Lyes of the World v/erc quenched, all living 
beings c.xperieuced deep sorrow.” Ten days after this, the 
vuuth of hoc is conveyed to ine chape! of the zoilh' 


'‘tUt I* ^ 

ilOAtVAc, 


hvery uiin in the kingdom, enlightened by the 
and vUixiouj to promote happiness, comes from his 


plaster, to lc*.cl the roads, to adorn the highways and streets, 
to scaUii all aorts of tia.vcr» and perfumes. Then, after the 
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ch«ur7.>, llic kluij ciuics to fce dopljyeil on both sides of the 
loiJ, icjiicicRUiions of ibc liic bundled succcsibo muiifcs’ 
ut,o,n(io) In uhicb ibn /’ieu sJ sssu.ned diHcicnl forms ; 
such i» ilisl of Siu U HSU, the usnsforinsilim into ligbl- 
nm;.t:i) ikst of 'be k'";: o' '•>= ctcph»nis,{ji) ind ilui of the 
-U’.ho.iC.'.Si! T'-ete bdo'e*- ••"= 
isilfullyciceuicj sod alipcsr Ibbo;. At Isil llin tooth of 
Vocisc«iicJlbioo,;htlic taidit of tins toad, and is adoicd 
ubelcvc. It Wises. Atllscd at the chJ|.J ol the .Vsuulu,,, 
d'kar, they aioctid into thn hall ot f'0= ; they bunt 
ihile pcifumes. iniktns accumulated clouds ; the)' peifotm 
lelfioJS acts uithoutliileltniislon nijhi .snd day the whole 
ol the ninety days. Toe tooth 1 . then conie)ed hack to the 

chapel Us the toun. This chapel is vciy eleeaiit ; duiing the 
da)', they open tlio sates and pcifoiiu the ceremonies 

aecsidioglothelaw. 

To the east ol the Cda/r/tsikdao/y-rur there is a hill on 
uhithlsacliapcl named I-j/i;,(.rO''hcic there may be Itso 

ihousand ecclcalaaticj. akiuoiissl their number is a Samancan 
i.f tjicai virtue, named fnu as kru wboni the people ot the 

c juativ bold in steal veneration. 'He hath dncll in a stone 
house near forty years, conauntly occupied in chatltablo acu. 
lie baa succeeded in domesticating in the same house 
serpents and tau, without clihet doing injury to the other. 

NOTES. 


(1) Th,! kirig*M.-The fabulous origin of Ceylon, as 

vJeUiled by niuan ibsang, Is cviJcnlly -borrortcil from iradi- 

lions collected in the place ilscll, or drawn up from the 
originals, although dilletiog in somo notable 
accounts of the Singhalese. aUcordmg to the Chinese 
Itavollcr, the daughter of a king of southern India, set out on 
a lucky day. to marry Ihu prince of a iicighbouniig country. 

llct escort lied at the sight of a lion, leaving her exposed to 

bis attack, lint the king of thn lions, placing her upon his 

back, bore her away to bis den, situated in a tcraole part of 

the riounliins. Them ho caught deer for bet, and brought her 
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fruits, and furnislied all her wants according to the season, 
For months and years that princess lived with him, and even- 
tually becoming enceinte, she brought forth a son and a 
dau^^hter, who in form were human, although begotten by a 
beiir^ of so different a nature. The son grew _ apace, and 
soon'^ acquired strength equal to his father. Having attained 
puberty, and become sensible of his manly virtue, he inquired 
of his mother, “How can a beast of the forest be my sire, 
when my mother is human ? Not being of the same species how 
can they copulate ?” The mother having apprised him of what 
had formerly happened, — “Men and beasts, he added, are of 
natures wholly distinct ; let us immediately fly from this place 
and return no more." “ Before fleeing,” rejoined the mother, 
4et us be sure that we can.” The son then began to follow 
the lion ; he climbed the mountains with him ; traversed 
the defiles, and e.xamined the passes with care : then one 
day when his sire Nvas far away, he took his mother and 
.sister in his arms and reached the places of human habitation. 
The mother said ; “Let us carefully conceal our secrets, and 
avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despise us. Let us go hence to the kingdom of my 
father ; we are insecure in a land where the religion of the 
people is different from our own.” The inhabitants having 
asked them whence they came, they replied, “ We are origi- 
nally of these countries ; exiled into far-away parts, children 
and mother, we mutually aid each other and seek our homes 
ag.un.” The people of the country, touched with compas- 
sion, immediately hastened to provide them with whatever 
they required. Meanwhile the king of the lions, returning 
to iuL cave, and finding neither his dear son nor daughter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the mountains and sought 
the dv.-ellings of men. The earth shook with his roar. He 


auacked both man and beast, destroying every thing that had 
life. The inhabitants came out immediately to take and des- 
troy him. They beat the drums sounded the great conches, 
and armed with cross-bows and spears, formed themselves into 
b.mi^ the belter to resist the danger. The king commanded 
them to keep together and putting himself at their head, they 
gradually stole through the forest and passed the hills. The 
roaring of the enraged lion struck terror into man and beast, 
stho lied av.ay ill alarm. The king proclaimed that whoever 
Jlumld c.ipture the lion and so deliver the kingdon from the 
Vtuich aiuicied it isbould be rewarded with all manner 
a aud rc\sards. On hearing this proclamation of 

iacuug, Use run, addressing his mother, said to her -“Our 
^^fctcucdusis L extreme 1 X know not how to alleviate it. 
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I «mu answer ihls appeal, ' “bay noi so ’ replied bis mother , 
“though this be 1 sauge beast, ha Is not the less thy father, 
and our misfor.unca arc no suHictcnt reason tliat you should 
licHto) bun ’ The rejoined, ‘Men and beasts nre of 
ditTcrcni natures, what relations of ju&ucc can exist bcivccn 
Uiem ? Our right Is that of resistance . uhat hope can ho 
entertain ui hts breast f * Thus said, he artneJ hiinicif inch 
a dagger, and oilcrcd to fubiU the king » command A numcr- 
ousband accompanied him The lion was couching in tho 
iorcst , not a man dated to approach blrn As soon as the 
so ] appeared the Hon fell upon him and threw him to the 
ground , when the latter, full o( rage and forgetting their reh' 
tionsh’p, plunged hts dagger Into the hon s belly The lion 
suflcrcd great anguUh from the wound, and died, suit preserve 
Ing his tender lo\e lor htf son as if the latter had done him 
no in]ur} The king ilicn asked. * Who is this man ’ if there be 
aught supcrtutural in him. no mint gne him the xeuardi, but: 
punish him also scvetcly" The son having narrated his 
hlvlory, * Appioacli," said ihcUng ‘ thy sire was savage and 
could have no paternal ftTcctlon Ihenaiuteof wild animals 
U dilHcutt (0 subdue, and wicked sentiments are easily 
produced tn their heatti lo destroy that which Is noxious 
lo a people, is a noble action ,lo take the bk of one's father u 
to do violence lo the heart Rewards ol every kind shall hoiioc 
tins action, butexde shall punish the transgression. Thus 
ibaii the law of (ho state be respected, and the vrgrd of the 
king be free of duplicity ’ He then ct^uippcd Ivyo lari,o 
veiself, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling that the son of the lion should remain longer In 
the kingdom, he gave him young men and young damsels 
for his reward, who set sail in different vessels according to 
their sex That on which the young men embarked reached 
the Island of Jewels , md as many precious things were found 
tlierc, there these remained, lu the seiyucl, some merchants 
having landed on that island, the inliabitants kilted the chief 
of ihem, retained Ibelr wives and bad many children They 
elected chiefs to govern arid ma.tU(ratcs for the regulation 
of affairs . they (outided towns built villages, and m memory 
of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom tlicy 
had csUblished by his rramc The vessel on nhich the damsels 
embarked, arrived at the western pail of Ikrsia, m a country 
inhabited by gem! those who landed had children by their 
intercourse with the genu, and established the “Grra/ Orcr* 
dvital king Jam of Wamtn ** 

The natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark 
complexions, square chins, and lofty furchtads , they ate 
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robust and bold ; their temper is hot and passionate. How can 
they, who are the descendants of a savage beast, endure 

insult?'^ — ^C, L. .. rr.1 It 

(2) Only demons and genii— ThQ greater number ot 

travellers who have been led to investigate the religious and 
historical traditions of Ceylon, make mention of these super- 
natural beings, with whom the first colonists from India for 
a lono' time struggled ere they obtained quiet possession of 
the entire island. According to the Rajavali, demons possess- 
ed Ceylon during 1844 years, namely, from the time of its 
depopulation consequent upon the famous wars betwixt Rama 
and Ravana, to the time when Sakya Muni, desirous of esta- 
blishing his religion in that island, created an extensive fire 
which destroyed the whole country and compelled the demons 
to flee to the ocean and take refuge in the island of Yakgiri 
dewina.f According to the computation of some authors,, 
this happened when Buddha was 35 years of age ; 588 B. C. 
and 45 before the Nirvana 1; - 

Hiuan thsang repeats, with that pretentious prolixity which 
is common with him, those Buddhist legends which relate 
how S^«g kz'i lo (Sinhala) effected the riddance of Ceylon for 
ever from the demons who had withdrawn before the power 
of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest of their 
race. In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it 
is stated that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was an 
iron town inhabited by five hundred Lo sha women, 
(Rakshasi), or female demons, whose craftiness was equalled 
by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for commercial purposes, the Lo sha, bringing perfumes and 
playing upon various instruments, advanced to meet them 
and invite them to enter the town for repose and amusement. 
Seduced by the beauty and conversation of these women, the 
merchants had ( sexual ) commerce with them, and each of 
them brought forth a son. The chief of these strangers was 
Steng kia, and his son was named Se«g k/a lo The latter 
having in a dream had a revelation of the dangers which 
threatened him, he and his companions secretly gained the 
seashore, ^ and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped 
from the island. The queen of the Lo sha flew in pursuit 


Plan i iian, B, LXVI, p. II. et seq. 
r Ugliam, Sacred and Hhl. Boohs of Ceylon, Vol. II, p, 16 
and p, 163 et seq, 

i drans.-As. Society, Vol, III. p. 58. 
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ftf ?<■«!» lu /.T, and cnieaxouretl b> her charms and carresses 
to seduce him U} relura but immoveable, Stn^ kia /o 
pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with hts 
sword,— sajing, ""I hou art a <tojAr, I am a man; being of 
diilerent natures, we should never unite, if we do so, we 
shall be mutually wretched U must be that >our destiny 
should fulfil iisell 1 * Then Ute La ih.i publicly reproaching 
,SVrrg ktu h with his conduct and ins ingratitude, accused him 
of having abandoned her, rejected her, and overwhelmed her 
with maledictions and Insult after having taken her to wife 
and accepted her preaenu. The king touched with her com* 
plainis and blinded b> her beauty, protected her against Sr/rg 
kr<t A>. and, despising the cautions of the latter, look her to 
wife Uut In the middle of the night she dew back to the Jslo 
of Jewels and returned tnsuntcr with five hundred other 
I.o tha, carrying desjhtion and slaughter into the palace of 
the king. She laid hold of all who were there, and glutting 
themselves triih (he (leth and blood of some, and bearing o/T 
the carcasses of othvrs. returned to the Isle Next morning 
by (fanlight, (he magiitrates anJ the courtiers assembled for 
the royal auJIencc. and awaited long the opening of the 
paiacc gates Seeing none, and hearing none, they crossed 
the threshold, and found hi the lulls nought but piles of 
bones i Turnlsgawa^ from the sight, they uttered loud 
cries, and wept in igaoiance of the c\u<c of so great a 
misfortune. Srm; krt h apprised them ol the whole, and 
having narrated what had happened to himself, they, struck 
with his courage and wisdom, elected him for king. He 
then prepared arms, and having collected troops embarked 
to defy the power of the Lo sha Having overcome these 
be compelled them to throw themselves into the sea, and 
take refuge In a neighbouring island , and then destroyed the 
iron town. Piescnlly people from alt sides flocked lo the 
island, and a kingdom was established which bore the name 
of the king, Sens kra h.* 

The Singhalese books state that it was Ft/ia (Vijay\ son of 
Sinhala, who at the head of seven hundred v^arriors, and witlt 
the aid of Cau.any, effected the destruction of the supernatural 
beings that remained in the rshnd after the expedition of 
Sakya Muni amongst them f— C L. 


* Piau t Ua»t U LWI. art. 4, pp. 13—16 v. 

■\ Ui>Iiaiii, Sac. and llitt, OooJa 0/ Cfi/ip/i, Vol. !• p. 69, and 
Vol U p 171 ct scej 
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(3) ^hey ioo\ the goods . — This account exhibits a curious 
analogy with the well known passage in Pliny, which ascribes, 
the same mode of traffic to the seres : Flnminis ulieriore ripa 
merces positas juxta venalia iolli ah his, si placeat permu- 
tation^ — R. 

(4) Converted the ivicYed dragons . — ^The dragons and the 
genii which originally’ inhabited Ceylon, were called, the 
former Nagas, and the second Vakshas, in Pali Yakka. 
Their conversion by Sakya Muni has furnished Singhalese 
writers with numerous legends which, with the traditions 
relating to Vi;aya, form the heroic age in the history of 
Ceylon. Every thing is supernatural in these legends ; the 
journey of Sakya from central India through the air, his 
discussions with the Fakshas, the miracles he performed to 
convince them, and the circumstances attending' their final 
expulsion from the island, which ever after adhered to the 
faith of Sakya. Side by side with these legends are those 
refering to Vijaya Sinhabahu, who came from Kalinga, with 
seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited extent 
of coast. If there be any thing historical in these incoherent 
and often contradictory narratives, it is rather in the^ legends 
relating to Vijaya than in those detailing the pretended 
journey of Sakya. These several recitals may be consulted 
in the compilation of Upham. We may remark that the 
account given of the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon, and the 
conversion of the king Devenipaetissa, would seem to prove 
that it was only under this prince, that is to say, if Ceylonese 
chronology be correct, about the fourth century, before our 
era, that Buddhism was established in Ceylon.f — E. B. 

According to the Chinese, one century after the Nirvana, 
il/o Ai j)';z // Zo (Mahendra), younger brother of king Asoka, 
abandoned the world and proceeded to diffuse the doctrine 
among the inhabitants of Ceylon. These changed their 
customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 
later, the doctrines of Foe were divided into two classes,- 
denominated il/o ho pi ho to (Mahavihara), and the other 
A po ye chi li (AbhayashriXij; — C. L. 

(5) Yhe prhit of his/eet ofi the top of a mountain . — This 
mountain, from its height and the veneration with which it is 
regarded, has ever attracted the attention of travellers, to 
whom it is known as Adam's Peak. At the time of Sakya's 

* Ilisl. Nat. B. VI. ch. XXIV. 

t Sac. and Hht. Boohs of Ceylon, Vol. I. p. 84 et seq. 

4^ Plan i tian, B. LXVI, 
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Ihirtl visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his first, 
Saman-deva Raja came to adore him, and said, '‘Behold, 
O Buddha’, that lofty mountain, whose name is Sumatia kuia, 
blue as a rock of sapphire^ Us summit concealed In the clouds h 
Many Buddhas have there left their relics, by means of whichJ 
the memory of their transit through the' world is preserved? 
among' men. Deign to add one jewel to these, and leave there- 
the Impress of thy foot, which shall be to this isle a precious 
bJessInij,'’ ' On this Buddha raised himself to the clouds, ’and 
hovering above the mountain, the latter sprung from Us base< 
to receive'ln the air the impress of the blessed foot, and then 
fell back again to the place it occupies to • this' day,* > >-*. - 

’Buddhists. mention a great many prints of this kind ; the' 
veneration these receive, scarcely inferior *to ' that paid to 
Buddha himself, has no doubt counted to augment the number. 
It is quite plain that every country must have its own, and that 
each sect pretend to honor tn U the divinity it adores, or lha 
head of the doctrine it has embraced. All therefore . do no^ 
belong to Sakya Muni ; indeed the Pali texts recognise but 
five genuine ones, named Pancka pra patha^ 'the five divine 
feet,* Capt. Low lias devoted an article to this subject In the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of London.*— C. L. 

The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on 
which it exists, ILunmnmlU StriptjJe, or more exactly, 
iikela Sripaddy that is, ‘the sacred foot of the mountain of 
Samana/ Samana, or is the tutelary God of this 

mountain. In the Mahavansa this mountain is called Sama/t/a 
kuta parva/a, and it is very probable that Samanfa ku/q Is 
the primitive form of S^jnianMa, Valentyn has given a 
minute and exact account of this mountain and the images 
found on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in his description of 
' Ceylon ; a work of which Weston has made extensive use 
in his compilation of Singhalese History. This mountain,' 
according to Valentyn, is situated about fourteen German 
miles from Colombo. Its summit can be reached only by 
means of an iron chain fixed to the rock, the links of which 
serve as steps. The^ summit forms an area of a hundred and 
fifty paces in length and a hundred and ten in breadth. In the 
centre of this space is a stone seven or eight feet long and 
projecting ’ about three feet from the soil. It is^there that 
devotees Imagine that they recognise' the print, some of Sakya 
Muni’s foot, others of Adam's. 


* f^phaiUf Vol. II. p. 33. 
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The Singhalese however admit of only one print on.lhe 
mountain ^lamanhela \ a: few. traditions only affirmUhat Sakya 
Muni placed one of his feet upon Samanhda and another; 
upon that of the Madura. What may have given rise to the 
tradition of, the twofold impress mentioned by Fa hian is that 
the mountain is, divided into ;two. summits, upon one of • which 
is to be seen the Sripada.;: but the distance of iilteen : y£oui 
yaus which according to our author, separates, these footprints,: 
is certainly exaggerated. Lastly, as we have just had occasion 
to, , see, there is nothing ; more common amogsf Buddhist 
nations than the existence of such prints- of the feet of Sakya.. 
Even in Ceylon it is slated .that he left such m.emorialsiin 
other parts of the island, and in particular in the bed of the 
river Calamy.* — E. B. ^ ,, , . 

: yans:- — 6o,or 70 English : iniles. • : 

- (7) ■Fori)! chang. — A chang a measure of ten Chinese 
fe^t and' the Chinese foot is eight lines shorter than ours.'; 
Taking the as equal to three-metres and sixty centi- 

metre.s, the height of this tower would be Iwentydwo metres. 
■~Cf-L. ' f;- ' ; 

(8) Th& Mountain without Fear in Chinese, 

Hiuan thsarig appears not to have known this building ;■ in 
fact he do, es not mention the temple of the Tooth of Foe^ oi 
which -we shall speak immediately, nor of another smaller; 
temple near U, m the vicinity of the king's palace. . Both were 
sumptuously adorned.f — C. L. 

,• The Sanscrit name oMMs Se//" f’/cz /ah is Ahhayagiriy % 
\yorcr which means Exactly ' ‘the mountain of security-. The 
Mahayansa and the Rajaratnakari state, that the king. Wala- 
kanabhaj-a, or according to the latter work, Deyeny , Paetissa, 
paused the temple of a heathen named .Girrie (doubtless Giri) 
to be destroyed, and caused to be constructed upon its site 
consecrated to Sakya, Avhich communicated 
'yith.each other and in the .inidst f)f’ which was erected an 

then combined hi.s own name Ahhaya 
with that of Giri, so thab the entire monuhient vvas riamed 
Aihaya Gin.\ According to the Mahavansa, this event took 
place about the year 456 of Buddha, or about eighty-seven 
years , before our era.. Possibly . the explanation thus 
given . hy Singhalese authorities is somewhat strained j for 

•* Vol. 1 . p. 7, and Vol. II. p. 23, 23. / 

t B. LXVI. art 4. p. 17, 

X Qy/iaw, Vol. 1 . p. 219, Vol. II. p. 43. 
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by hoMing lo the sciij»v‘ ibo word Abha^a Girif which 
U regularly rendered 'MouHtain cf SMirilyi there is no 
need to have iccouria to the hUtury of the priest Girt, 
and tire more so as this name docs not * appear suitable 
(or a rrran. It is a& welt to note that F.i hlan understood this 
word In Ibe sense hr which hc have just explained ii, so that 
he had mnre accurate infoiination than Is lo be found in 
brnglulcsc legends.— li, U. . 

(«;) I'jT^ «j/ //a/7,— or China. According to the prac- 

tice of th-3 Cidnese, ilieir country is designated after the 
djnatlics 'ahicn have ruled U v^iiti the greatest glory, even after 
thci have tong ceased ta reign. < ' 

(ml (At /ai/ ; — In the icxt /coking back 

u/cft fhe thjJaif. 

(ii) 7 *^r btni a/ T'i^iiVr.— The name of a celebrated 
djntd'y which )5 ord/nanly applied to all China, but which 
hero more panUutjriy designates the province of hhtn xi 
of which t.a h'un was a native— C. L. . , . 

(ja) ThtttaPd M— fn Sanscrit, a name, given 

hum (he circumstance of Ouddha having acquired supreme 
uitelhgenco under lu shadorv. /Vccording to Siugha!e$e 
tradition it was from Central Indb that the kings of Ceylon 
obtain a branch of (his tree. The Kajavali slates that 
Mahindo Kuntara, son of Dhatmasoka, one of the successors 
of Chandragupta, drew around the tight branch of the Oodhf 
tree a )el{owUae, and that be eiitrcated the gods that that 
branch should bo (rantported to Ceylon. Jn an instant the 
branch detached itself from the tree as if it bad been cut with 
a saw, and rising in the air, it sped to Ceylon, where it was 
received m a gulden v.ass and afterwards planted In conse* 
crated ground.* This event took place in the reign of the 
SIrjghalcso king Deweny Paeiissa. Now liic year *36 corres- 
ponds with our 307 U. C. H we admit the Singhalese com- 
putation, which if 1 am not mistaken, must be reduced by 
some fifty years to make It syiichconiso with other indications 
drawn Irom Orahmanicat ‘ sources. A passage from the 
RiijanalnaLxri proves that the beJhi was planted near Anara- 
dhapura, that at least to which Fn hlan refers, and which was ' 
still flourishing in hl« time. Moreover the narratives of our 
traveller is much more copious than the /^a/nru/f. Accord- 
ing to the Mahavanxa, vthldi narrates the fact as detailed in 
the works quoted, the branch of the holy tree «as conveyed 


• Vol. II. p. 
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to Ceylon in a less miraculous manner, that is, on a ship.— 

E B ' 

fiO Twenlv About 200 English feet. 

fia'l Four About 234 English inches. / 

( 4 ) S<zpho mcrchanU.-Sapho is ‘{j? 

Dsrhaps a Singhalese expression ; but our historical and philo- 
logical information connected with Ceylon, is not “ citcum- 

slaiitial as to enable us on every occasion ‘o^«^‘“\elv s 
certainty such words and expressions as present thernselve^ 
more especially when a secondary interest attaches to them 
as in this instance would appear to be the case.^ 

(16) Theiooih of Buddhists recognise the authen- 

ticity of several relics of this kind, {see Chap. V. note 5. an 
Chap. XIII. note 8 ;) but none is so celebrated as that here 
spoken of, nor has any been subject to such variety ot for- 
tune. The Singhalese name it the Dtilada wahanse {the 
honorable tooth.) According to their accounts, Mahasana wno 
ascended the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death or 
Buddha, despatched an ambassador with rich presents to 
king oiKalinga rata (Kalinga desa) in' the sout h 

of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then m 
his possession. The king of Kalinga consented to > le * 

up; but Mahasana dying in the interval, it was received wit 

the greatest solemnity by his son Kiertissry magawayua, 
who built a temple for its reception. Fourteen hundred years 
after the death of Buddha, the Malabars came from the coast 
of Coromandel to the attack of Ceylon, and having seized 
that country, persecuted the faith, and carried off the sacred 
tooth to the banks of the Ganges (perhaps the Godavery). 
Eighly-si.x years afterwards, Blahalu Wijayaba expelled the 
Malabars, and some years subsequently Parakra/nabahu 
i brought back again to Ceylon the tooth of Buddha. In the 
latter part of the i6th Century, the Portuguese carried it off 
in their turn, when Constantino of Braganza, refused consider- 
able suras for its redemption, and animated with religious 
zeal, publicly reduced it to ashes. Next morning however 
the priest of Buddha found another tooth ip the corolla of a 
lotus, in every respect similar : and it is this that is now 
in the possession of the English, and for the restoration* of 
which the late king of Burmah sent two embassies to' Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the' date 
discussed above, v;e may infer that our traveller visited 
Ceylon not long after the king of Kalinga had sent ‘ thither 
the tooth of Buddha. — C. L. 

For a very ample account of this celebrated relic and its 
fortunes the reader rnay refer to the late lion. Mr. Tumour’s 
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Atcaunt ift ihc jQUfnat of ihe A»Uilc Sociciy, Vul. VI, p. 

tl , an account «rh!cb be concludes by mcntloninj; 
ihiihcUid bcM ciudal custody of the idle lines iSj3;k 
lisvin^ been found t,cCeis*iy (or the (raiiquUlUy oi the coun> 
Uyihat the UtUuU Gumnmctil ihouM rculu lO precious 
an cbjtct in tU own po»irfiion, *'Duiinj; that period/* 
Li)i Mr. Tumour, 'MUe six-fold catketg in uhich it is 
<rnhi;ncd hs\c been uice opened j once in M*y J?i8, at ibe 
rc‘ 2 ue>t ol the nalUci, uhtn A nts^^olbccnl feiUtal vras cele* 
bxB'.ed. Hhsch Uitcd A funni^lht : ;*nd once m )3j4, to ad* 
mit u( bhr Hobcii An<I U'ldy iloitcn seeing it, on »hici) occa- 
sion U.e icicnur.c .tukiUn ira>el}e/t Uaron Von flu;;el was 
prcK-nb Tn« kejs of the lanrtuiry are ftetef absent 
fioni my hbraiy, excepting during iha actual pethnninca of 
the dail)' rcitcioutce/cmordci, and at night a iisiiiiary guard 
is potted at (he utnplc.** 

I fear, heaever, thit (here ate good grounds for believing 
that thh cbicct of idle cutiotitf and mitcrabto superttiuon, 
guarded w.;H >0 much and cate has no prtUnsioos 

1 ahslc^er to A higher anutpi.tf than the iCih century st furih* 
evt : andUistue cannot bout «Uh Cot. b’)k(S, ibat“ihtft 
Celebrated trhe. after (siting into iHc hands cf the MaUbars 
and l^ckugueic it now ru/tfy lodged under the tuck and key 
of the Etiitiiib.'* The cncumstaiKes under which it was det* 
tioycd, not by otder c( the Viccioy, U> Coniuniinode Uragaa* 
ta, aii'.alcd byM. Landfetie, but In direct oppotUionto 
bts witter, arc thus detailed by the I’oiiuguetQ blitotUn, 
DmgudeCcato. ‘'As vuon as the king o( Tegu beard of the 
Caputio cl Jaliupttau; anl the iciture of the tooih*rcUc by the 
Viccroj, he dcupatchcd ainbsuadoii to the Uucr, oHciiog 
unlimited inins of guK! (or It* icdetnplion, and maUng pro- 
mUc* td lUinsHilciuUlnp and attUnce mtheoenioi com- 
plunce Will) bia withes. The Viceroy coniulied his captairts 
and counsellors, who were unanimous in thinking that so 
ittagniliccnl an o0cr should act be rejected* Meanwhile the 
rumour ol iliis negocUtfoii reached the cars of the Arch- 
bishop, D, Caspar, who Immediately went to the Viceroy, 
c*poaU)Uied with him upon a ira&tc so dishonoring to God, 
and forbade him to sell for any amount ol gold, an object 
tvhich contributed to tbe perpetuation ol Idolatry .among tbo 
heathen* Tho Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act upon 
his own rctpunsjbiJity in opposition to tho wishes of ibo Arch- 
bishop ; but haling summoned A council, to which tho latter 
and ail the clergy wern invited, be laid before them the urgent 
nctCfttilles of the slate, which tnlgJil at once be relieved by so 
fplenJid a ransom The subject ivas fully discussed by the'' 
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assembly, and it was finally determined that the tanscm, were 
it even the whole world, could not be accepted, as being offen- 
sive to God ” The historian mentions by name the whole of 
the clergy who came to this honorable determination, and 
proceeds ; “This being agreed to, and a resolution being diawn 
out and signed by all present, a copy of which may be seen 
in the record-office {iorre do Utndo), the Viceroy commanded 
the treasurer to bring forth the tooth, and then transferred it 
to the Archbishop. The latter, in the presence of all with 
his own hands, put the tooth into a metal mortar, and having 
broken it into pieces, cast the fragments into a chaffingdisb, 
which he then caused to be thrown, ashes, coals and all, into 
the middle of the river, in the presence of all the people, who 
looked on from their windows and verandahs. The Viceroy 
murmured greatly at this transaction saying that the heathen 
had no scarcity of other idols, would easily fashion another tooth 
as substitute for (hat which had been destroyed, and would pay 
it the same veneration ; while so great a sum of money would 
have been a substantial benefit to the stale in its present need. 
To soothe the Viceroy, and serve as a memorial of this event 
the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, having in the centre 
a painting representing himself and the Archbishop at a table, 
around which were the other prelates and clergy who had 
been actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blaz- 
ing chaffer ; while the heathen were standing by bolding in 
their hands bags of money which they threw upon the fire, with 
these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s name, CCCCC ; 
and underneath the words (do 7 is(aii/inus cccli ciipidine 
cremavii o-ummas ; implying that Constantino, intent upon 
heaven, despised worldly treasures,” &c. De Couto, his- 
loria da India, Dec. VII. B. 9. Chap. XVII. On referring to 
a subsequent volume of the same history, I find that notwith- 
standing Us complete destruction as here recorded, this mira- 
culous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in hist, kingdom with extra- 
vagant festivals and rejoicings !— J. W. L. 

(^7) I^^ course of three A setig A’i.— This is the trans- 
criptioir of the Sanscrit Asankhya, which signifies innumerable 
and which is the first of the ten great numbers explained by 
Foe to indicate how boundless and inexhaustible are the 
virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwas, the ocean 
01 their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments.' 


Hua uan king, quoted in the San tsang fa sou, B. XLIII. 

p. 16. 
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(ig) 1497 years have e lapsed. is too little agree- 
ment between the various dates given by Fa hian, as well as too 
little uniformity in his manner of computation to enable us to 
establish any well determined point of departure in his chro- , 
nology. Nevertheless we may see that he here reckons after 
the Chinese Buddhic era most generally admitted (950 B. C.) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the_ 
Singhalese (543 B. C.) and according to which the year of the 
nirvana would correspond with 410 A. D., a date which is also 
very certainly that of the abode of our traveller in Ceylon. 
A great religious movement at that time agitated the country ; 
the struggle which ensued between Brahmanism 'and Buddh- 
ism, and which ended, somewhat later, in the overthrow of 
the latter cult in the lands of its birth, had not yet exercised 
its baneful influence in Ceylon. On the contrary, this island 
presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge from the intoler- 
ance of the Brahmans : and as happens in such cases, zeal 
redoubled witbpersecution. A learned priest from the con- 
tinent of India, named Btiddhaghosa, after having to a great 
extent revived the religion of which he was a zealous partisan, 
had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
Ganges in .A.va, and among the Burmans, (Crawford, Embassy 
to Ava, p. 491 ; and Bournouf and Lassen Essai Sur le Pali, 
p. 63 ) when Fa hian arrived there under circumstance highly 
favourable for the objects of his voyage, as the account of 
the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifies. “Since the 
origin of this kingdom, he observes, there has been no famine 
or scarcity, no calamity or troubles which shows that he 
was there before the pestilence which desolated this island 
under Upaiissa at the beginning of the fifth century ; and, 
especially, that he was there before the invasion of the Mala- 
bars, which occurred shortly afterwards. Thus it is in the 
interval between these events and the time when the tooth of 
Foe was imported from the Peninsula, that we must fix the 
arrival of Fa hian in Ceylon. We shall see further on that 
he returned to his own country in 414 ; now as he dwelt two 
years in Ceylon and was seven months on his voyage to China, 
the.year 412 must be the true date corresponding with X497 ; 
an era which coincides perfectly with the historical circums- 
tances we have mentioned, and which places the death of 
Buddha in the year 1084 or 085 B. C. This is a new date 
to collate with those already gathered of ’ this event, and may 
be compared with the other Singhalese dates discussed by 
M. M. Bournouf and Lassen in their researches on the sacred 
language of the Buddhists.— C. L. 

(20) Five hundred successive manifeslations. — The Jalaha, 
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bjnhs or manjfcbtallom of Duddha, lo which the Chinese 
s uncUmts, but improperly^ apply the term incarnalhn 
(av3lara)are apparenliy spoken ol here. However many of 
these births succeed each other, ihs beine who is tlie:r sub- 
ject, bath still no dninc chancier ; he is sub|ect to aviJi r that 
ts to all th* imperfoctions attached to individual existence, lo 
tiic cffcrs, the alTcctions ,— hii a word, lo the illusions oi every 
kind which constmilc the sensible world, and oi which we 
have ha! fre([acut occasion to speak in the course of these 
notes.'' It IS nut till he has attained the point of absolute per- 
fection essential to Ituddhahood, that hois conimint^led with 
mnnitc tntGlliu;t.ucc ani IS (or ever freed from mdividualiiy, 
and consequently, according to Kemusat's evpression, 
from the vicissitudes of the phenomenal world. 

Ki hnn speaks of only live hundred manifestations r but 
live hundred and fifty are (*eneraliy spoken of as principal 
ones, and the doctrines of transmiqraiion adtmt lliat liuddb.l 
passed through the entire scale of creation, that he passed 
through ever)) stale of existence in the sea, earth, and air, and 
underwent every condition of human life. When one body 
was des(ro)ed, said Ifuddha fnmseif, I received another ; and 
the number of my births and deaths can onl> be compared to 
that of all the trees and plants in the enltru universe. Ills 
impossible to reckon the bodies 1 have possessed.”* 

These Cve hundred and fifty yataka arc the subjects of 
pictures and embfems piously preserved in temples for the 
veneration of the people on the occasion ot grand ceremonials, 
such as ha liian describes To each 'of these manireslations 
belongs a legend or Tccital of the events of which Buddha 
was the subject under the different forms, m which ho figures, 
and which serves as a practical diccourso upon the conduct 
lo be observed In analogous conditions. Mr. Upham bas 
pubiiihed four of these legends, accompanied by figures, as 
also a Singhalese list of the five hundred and fifty Jj/akas. 
— C. L. 

of Shi {(I mu.-^This is the transcription oi the 
Sanscrit Su/ar;;r, ‘fair-bodicd,' which is found in the 
Singhalese list of the —C. L 

(rr) Transfomalicn tnlo —There Is nothing 

impossible m tins translormation according to Buddhist 
noiionff,'^ tthicli admit of the gods and saints assuming 
form of body, and even simifating several at once. Buddha, 


* bu mihinj I at Ui Unjt quoted m the hanj fasoa,)it 
LXXVII. p. S 
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say Chinese authors, by bis supernatural power, assumed 
various forms appertaining to no created being with a 
material body. To save living creatures and overwhelm 
them with benign inlluences, he accommodates himself to 
their understandings, and manifests himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon reflects itself on many 
waters. He can become lightning, as well as a plant or tree ; 
but this manifestation is not included among the five hundred 
and fifty jalakas ; at least the Singhalese list of Upbam con- 
tains nothing analogous. 

The Raja Ratnakari narrates that when the tooth of 
Buddha reached Leylon, it appeared self -raised in the sky in 
the similitude of a planet ; and having taken its place in the 
firmament shone with si.x brilliant colours.* Might not the 
painted figure seen by Fa hian be a memorial of this prodi- 
gy, and that he mistook it for one of the manifestations of 
Buddha amongst which it was placed ? — C. L. 

(22) That of ihi king of ekphanls, — This jataka may be 
the one which figures in Singhalese list under the name of 
Matanga, or perhaps that of Hatty pala.\—C, L. 

(33) That of the stag~horse. — This is no doubt the 
jataka named Rooroomaga ; that is the Go'ul/e called 
Runi.~C. L. 

(34) A chapel named Po thi, — Hiuan thsang makes no 
mention of this chapel, but he speaks of the mountain upon 
which It was situated, and which is in the south-east corner 
ot the kingdom. He calls it Ling kia. Jou lai formerly 
mhabited^it, and it was there that he expounded the Ling 


* Cpham, Vol. II. p. 72. 

t Cpham, Vol. III. p. 277. 

j; Plan i tian, B. LXVI. art 4. p. 180. 
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CH4}kI uJ Ml Lo j t !.oU~-Ct€auiion of the bod/ of a 
bt>n2ncia->l)eitio/ of l^oo'i l^ol, 

M izxcQ it to the iaulU cf the town, Uicro is a chapel 
callfd ,!/o .Vi) «licic ibite ihouMnd ccclcju«iic& 

lenJtf. Thefe ibcfc 4 :?amai!ean ol exaltcj \<itue, one 
5»ho obterted tlis precepu «*iih exiciuuilc, ai.U iitcd m the 

gicaua pjitijr. The people of the count}/ all believed that 
be an .Ir.iM. Wiicn his end «rat approaching:, the king 
visned hit), aed In ccnloimit/ ikuU ihe law, aucmbicti the 
ccclcilaiucs and atked them d the menvUcaoi had cbiainrd 
(he doctrine. The) anivered, that lo leaht) he uas an 
When he (vas dead, tlie Llo^, having consulted (he 
the ttiuili and the riicred hooks, conducted hit funeral as 
hefcemcd an To the cast cl the chiipcl, ai the 

distance of (our or fi^e fr, the) pile I up nood up'^n a space 
of about three rdrv, and to the same height ; al>o\e it the/ 
placed uiadaNaocik the c^srnre of alc(«vrooij, and all sorts 
of odatdetous woods. On the four S'det the/ made steps, 
and covered the whole unh a hetutiful ttssuc of very pure 
white urool. On this pile Ihcj ratted a bed lunilar to a 
iuncial car, but without nr. M ihc insiint of the 

xdr a«Va>lhc king .and the four icavtcs of the inhabUanls . 
ot the enumry unilciUy o^ered up llovrcrs and perfumes. 
Wnei) the car was brought to the place of sepulture, the king 
htmsclfo/Tercd fl Jwer# and pcilomcf. This oblaiion ended, 
they placed the car upon the pile which was sprinkled all over 
with storax, and applied tire. Whilst it burnt, every one had 
hli heart filkd wUh rccoUeclioni ; every one, having taken oft 
bis upper garments, waved from rdar a kind of parasol of 
fealhcrs(3) to assist the the wti. When the the nvi was 
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finished, they sought for and collected together the bones, and 
erected a tower over them. Fa hian on his arrival found not 
this Samanean alive ; he was able only to assist at his 
funeral. 

The king firmly believes in the Law of Foe. As he was 
desirous of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he 
began by giving these a grand entertainment. After they 
had eaten, he selected two fine field-oxen whose horns he 
ornamented with gold, and silver, and precious things. They 
made a beautiful plQUgh( 4 ) of gold, and the 'king himself' 
ploughed the four sides oE an arpent4(5) and when he had 
disseized himself of it, he gave them its inhabitants, its 
families, its fields and its houses. He wrote the ' deed upon 
iron, importing that now and from generation to generation', 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring 
to alter or to change it. 

Whilst Fa hian was in these parts he heard the Clergy of 
Reason declare from a lofty throne where they read .the 
Sacred Books, that the pot of Foe was at first at Phi she U,{^) 
and that it has now been nearly some iioo years, at liian 
tho 7 vd{j) (Fa hian when .he heard this discourse knew 
precisely the number of years, but now he has forgotten it). 
It must return to the kingdom of the western Yue At 

the end of eleven hundred years it will go to the kingdom of 
Yu and will there remain eleven hundred years. 

Thence it will go to the kingdom of /Chiu fhse.(^io) After 
eleven hundred years it must go anew to the Cotmtry of Han 
for eleven hundred years ; then it will return to the ICingdo7n of 
Lions, After eleven hundred years it svill return to Mid-India. 
From Mid-India it will rise to the heaven Teott shoufii) 
When Mi k phou sa{i2) shall .behold it, he will exclaim, 
sighing The pot of Shy kia weti Poe hath come !'’ Then 
with all the gods, he will offer it flowers and perfumes for 
seven days. Tne .seven days expired, the pot, will return to 
fan fcou ih>. The king of the sea-dragons will take it fo hi 5 
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(i) Chapel of Mo ho pi ho This is the Sanscrit word / 
Mahdvihara, the igreat temple, or rather the great monastery—. " 
for^according to the definition given by Mr, Uphani (Hist/ 
and Dpct, of Buddhism, Pr 19) vihara. does not properly mean: ■. 
a temple, but a habitation of monks; with a chapel ; called by./, 
the' Chinese Ian. Fa hian has it all to himself here ; 

Hiiian thsang makes no mention of this building, 

; ! (5) , A t ike. monieni of ike she She wei is a Fan \vord/ 
which it is impossible to restore with certainty, either because v 
the' transcription is formed in "a. inahner too irregular, or ybh- ,/ 
cause it has long. fallen into disuse.* The Sah isaitg fd sou ^ 
(Bi . V. p. 3,) . explains, it; by feu skao, to consume, to ; 
burn, the act of burning. ; It may be the. transcription of thev /, 
two fir k "syllables bi ' Shavadaka, the , crerhation of a body.; 
The she K/H'ds ’ one 'of the four sepuliures, that of fire. / 
The others are that of waterj:that of/earfhv' and' thatVbf>. 
foxests.fr-rC. li,, ' y,/: \ /./-,. . 

is) \ Parasol, of In. Ceylon . the faii-rlike leaves of yr ; 

the Palmyra tree {Borassus ' flabellifosviis) are to this day used 
aa parasols; and it Js perhaps to an imitation of thesej'// 
formed of feathers, that our pilgrim here alludes,— ‘ ; / 


. (4). i The ceremony here described by Fa hian Is precisely 
that;, adopted , by .Dewananpiyatisso on founding the Maha- 
wiharq.^ .The details, are given at length in the fifteenth 
CKaptef bf the' Mahawansb, to which work I must refer the 
readerifor titauy illustrations of Fa hian’s account of Ceylori' 
which want pf space, cojnpeis, me to omit here.;^J. W’;/; L,. ; ; 

(5), An measure, of land,. containing lop! per/;; 

ches of .18 ft, each.) ■ ^ rd. . 

f (6> 54- ^^^aisalij ; XXy. note, 2, 

. (y) Fim iho This country, named also Ipa^u iho. . 

and iian iho 'tdfxd Gandhara (See Chap. X. ndte).-— Accord-- 
ihgto the Account of Western Countries; ; it is' situated' to the/ 
of Udyana, and was .named; rat first Ye pho lo\b\xt)dw\g . 
subjected by the Ye /Ad (Getce) it changed its name, /U^^^ 
and Kandahar are the countries of northern India which in ? 


® Fa youan choH quoted in the San' tsah'ij'pd mii'Bi 'SIS.d 
p. 14 T. 

t Fim i fi'GK, LXIII. art. 7, p. 3* 
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(he lime of r.i hien presented most of 'die important tradi- 
tions of Huddhism hut their neighbourhood to ea^ o^ec, 
and the demarcation so dilliniU to establish' among so man^r 
peiij states aitsa>5 at war with each other and aUcrnatelj 
conquering and conquered, occasion sometimes slight dis- 
crepancies if not In the site of the particular scenes of Foe's 
actiuns. at (cast in the precise determination of the kingdoms 
to which they belonged. It is thus that many memorable 
circum&unccs narrated by F% hian and Hiuan thsang as hav- 
ing occurted in Ud)ana, may, according to other travellers, 
have taken place in Kandahar and vice versa, without any 
fair grountl of accu<ing these narratives of contradiction to 
each other, , ' j 

At the commencement of the 6th century two Chinese 
IlnddhUt monks, SQuaj* yun ttt and Hoti settg, came to 
Gandhara, impelled by the same motives which actuate^ 
.Fa hian a century eariicr. The narrative they have, 
descrsca on sundry accounts to be compared with that of 
the Koc Koue ki. At the time of their arrival the county/ 
had been at war with the Khi pin on the question , of , the 
'boundaries of the two states. The king was a cruel tyrant, 
delighting In murder and blood, a disbeliever in , the Jaw of 
Foe, a worshipper of genii, and dependent entirely on hit 
own strength and courage. He had seven ' hundred war 
elephants, each mounting ten men armed with swords and 
Unces, nnd to tlic trunk of each elephant was aOlxed a sabre 
to smile the enemy.' The ting constantly dwelt on the. 
frontiers in the nddet of the mountains, so • that the people 
suSered greatly, and their fam'diti murmuTed. . Smiag yun' 
joined the camp to dclitcr the imperial letter. The king 
rccehed it seated. “ * Soung yun said to him, **Of 
-mountains, some are high and others low; aoioog rivers 
some are great and others small ; and so la the world there 
are exalted ' men and there arc humble ones. 1 The Ye tha 
and the king of Ou chaisg both received the imperial missive 
with respect; how hatli the great king alone received It 
oiheririse ? " The king replied, '• Were 1 to see in person 
the great king of the Wcl, I would saluio him ; but what la 
there surprising In that 1 should peruse his letters seated? 
When men receive a letter from father or mother, they read* 
it seated ; the Lord of the Wei is father and mother to me ; 
and I read, his letter also seated. In* this, whgt Is there conr 
irary to propriety?" Yun could not move him from Ibis • 
After journeying Ovc days to the west, the travellers rea- 
ched the place where Jou lat made an alms-gift of hU head; 
in that place there.was a tower inhabited'by twenty monks. 
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A.ccording.to Fa hian this look place in the kingdom of (^nu 
sha silo (Chap. XL)i situated seven days' journey to the east 
of Kian tho svei, which doubtless no longer existed as an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the time of Soung Yun’s journey. Three 
days 4 further journey to the west is the river ^ou ikeou, on 
.the' western bank of which is the place where Jou lai, having 
.assumed the form of the fish, Ma hui (Makara?) came out 
of the river and during twelve years fed men on his flesh. ' A 
tower was erected in memory of this event, and the impres- 
sion of the scales of a fish are still to be seen upon a rocL 

'* Further west, three day’s journey, you come to the town 
' of Foe sha fou. There are both within and without this 
town, ancient temples for which devotees have peculiar vene- 
ration. One li north of the town is the palace of the white 
elephant. It is a temple dedicated to Foe. It is adorned 
•'with statues of stone covered with precious ornaments : these 
have many heads to each body and are covered with leaves of 
'gold which dazzle the eyes. In front of the temple is the 
tree of the’ white elephant. Its flowers and leaves resemble 
those'of th’e jujube tree ; it bears fruit at the close of winter. 
Old men repeat from tradition, that when this tree shall die, 
the law of Foe will' die also. 

At one day’s journey further west is the spot where Jou 
lai tore out an eye to present it to a man. ( See Chap. X, ) 
A , tpwer and a temple have been iheie erected. On a stone 
is the impress of the foot of Kia she Foe. 

I Continuing further west Soung yun arrives at the town of 
Kan iho lo ; seven li to the south-east of which is the feou 
ion, built by king Kia ni see kia^ and which must be the same 
edifice which Fa hian places in Beluchistan. {^Foe leou sha, 
that is, Purushapura, Peshazour.-^], W. L.) (Chap. XII.) 
The legend regarding the king Kia ni sse kia is related in 
pretty nearly the same terms by these two travellers and 
Hiuan tsang,"- who concurs with Soung yun in stating that 
this temple is in Kandahar. Both dwell upon its magni- 
ficence. “Amongst the Feou thou of western countries,” 
says Soung yun, “this is the first. When they began to build 
it, they used pearls to form the trellis work destined to cover 
it. But some years'after, the king, observing that this tissue 
of pearls being worth more than 'ten thousand pieces of gold, 
feared that alter his death it might be abstracted, and that if 
the great towerishould fall, no one would seek to restore it, 
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took down the pearl tiisue lattice, ind placed It In a copper 
vaje, which he caused to be burled one hundred pace* north- 
west of the tower ; and over It he planted a tree. This tree 
If named PAo ihi ; its branches spread out on all side*; and 
its follaj;c shuts out the sight of the sky. Beneath It ar« four 
seated sutnes, each n>c loises high.* > 

Proceeding seven days’ journey further north, and passing 
a great nver, you arrive at the place where Jou !ai released 
the pigeon. According to Fa hlan It was In the country 
called S(7 /a that the Hodhiiattwa accomplished this act of 
charity. (Chap. IX.) Soung yun knew not tbit name, which 
had probably disappeared with the little stale to which It 
belonged. 

On leaving this point, the travellers neglect to note the 
distances as well as the direction of their march. The? arrive 
successively In the kingdom of Aa Jkia U ho, which Is Identical 
with .iVi* XrV. placed by Fa hlan sixteen >ojanas west of Fot 
itou th.t. (Chap. XII.) In that pl.ice was the skuIUbone of 
Foe. It was four inches in circumference, and of a yellowish- 
white ; below was a c-avlijr which might receive a man’s 
thumb, resembling a bee’s hive. lathe town Is the temple 
Khih) Ian. where there ate thirteen fragments of the Kra tha 
(mantle) of Foe. U Is probably the chapel of the Stng kia H 
mentioned In the Foe koue kl. There is also the bras* itaff 
of Foe, seven In length (about si metres) it is washed 
with tubes filled wUh water. It is cDlIrcly covered with 
leaves of gold. The weight of this staff varies ; there are 
limes when it is so heavy that a hundred men cannot raise It ; 
again, .at other times, it is so light that a single man may 
carry li away. In the same town are also the tooth and the 
hair of Foe ; these relics arc preciously enshrined, and 
morning and evening offerings arc presented to them. 

At Kr« !o lo /tnr, fifteen paces In the mountain,' Is the cava 
of the shadow of Foe. When seen far off the shadow Is 
dlilincily perceived ; but on a nearer approach, it Is > seen just 
a* if the eyes were dizzied ; if you stretch out the hand 
notliiiih' mure IS felt thin the stone wall. On retiring again, 
gr.vduallr iho figure re-appeari. It is one of the most singular 
things In the world. In front of the stone there Is a > square 
Slone on which is a print oi the fool of Foe. At a hundred 
paces south-west of the cave is the spot where Foe washed ‘hi* 
clothes , and one li north-east Is iho cave of Mou Han.- To 
the north of this cave is a mountain at the foot of which is a 
great temple with a Ftou thou ten toiscs high. There are' 
still seven other towers, to the south of which there is a stone 
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with an- inscription said Lo be made by the hand of Jou lai 
himself ; and which is still very well understood. 

On comparing the above with the narrative of Fa hian, it 
will be seen ^hat they do not differ from each other in any 
essential point, and that the former contains some particulars 
of which the other traveller seems to have been ignorant, or 
to have neglected to record. Of these is the curious tradition 
ascribing to Sakya Tathagatha the inscription here mentioned. 
As to what refers to the pot of Foe, Hiuan thsang relates that 
after the nirvana /it was in Kiajt tho wei, where it was wor- 
shipped for several centuries ; but that it subsequently passed 
into various kingdoms, and was at that time in Persia. — C. L. 

(8) The wesfern Yue ii. — ^These are the great Yue ti, who,' - 
driven to the westward, first by the northern Hioung, and then 
by the Ousun, quitted the Tangut where they led a wander- 
ing life, and becoming masters of Transoxania, founded there 
an empire, long powerful, and extended their conquests to 
Cabul, Kandahar, and the countries situal d on both banks 
of the Indus. See note 9 to Chap. XII. — C. L. 

(9) The kingdom of Yu thian. — Khotan. See Chap. III.' 

(10) The kingdom of 'YJiiu thse. — M. Remusat thought 
that this country might be that-of Beshbalik ; may not rather 
'Koutche, which was moreover a part of Beshbalik, be more 
particularly Indicated here } — C. L. 

(11) ' The Heaven Teou shou — Tushila in Sanscrit, It is 

the fourth of the six heavens situated one above another and 
constituting the world of desires. It is there that beings 
arrived at the state immediately preceding that of absolute 
perfection, that is to say, that of Bodb'isattwa, await the 
moment of their return to the , e.arLh in the. character of 
Buddhas. — C. L i/, 

(13) Mi le phou sa . — Maitreya Buddha. See note 8, 
Chap. VL 

(13) The age of ages, — in Sanscrit Bhadra kalpa. It is the 
present age in which we live, and one of those periods 
assigned for the formation, continuance, and destruction of 
the world. It is to last 236 millions of years, of which 
I5i}200,000 have already elapsed, and during which one 
thousand Buddhas must successively appear for the salvation 
of all creatures. There have already appeared but four of 
these, and the life of man is on the decrease, seeing that 
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from S4.000 }e'ir<; ll Unreduced lo roo. Calamities of 
didsreni kinds successUely overtake all pans of the universe. 
When the age of man shall hive decreased to 30 years, the 
rain of heaven shill cease ; the drought which shall succeed 
wiU prevent the reproduenon of pfints and vegetables ; 
theft* will be no more water and an immense number of men 
will die. When the life of man is further reduced to twenty 
)earj, epidemics and all kinds of sicknets shill arise, and 
carry oiT an intinily ol victims. Finally when the average of 
life shall he but to jears, man shall be given up to strife 
ami war. Trees and plants e^en shall become weapons 
in their hands, ind be the means of mutual destruction, so 
that Immense numberi shall perish thus. Then, according 
to the tradition preserved by F.i liian, Mi le (Maitreya) shall 
appear in the character of Buddha to regenerate the world ; 
and the life of man shall be extended once more to 80, coo 
years — C. I.. 

(14) Men out of ihtir / 5 o;;rt’x.—Thts expression, as we 

have often seeni implies men who have adopted religious 
life and who live In sohtude. t \ 

(15) The ihrtt\\onet. See Ch.ip. XXXVf. note 7. 

(16) The five precepts. See Chap. XVI, note ^ 


CriAPTBU XL. ' 

Departure from the Kingdom of Lions — Kingdom of Ye pho ti — 
Lao mountain,— Town of Thsing chcou.— Return , to Chhang 
’ an. — Conclusion ^ ^ 

Fa hian sojourned two years in this kingdom. He there 
sought for and obtained the volume which contains the'pre* 
cepts of Mi sha se. He obtained the long A han ’and the 
miscellaneous j^at length he had a collection of the 

different Tsang (i) all of them books which were wanting in 
the land'of Han. When in’ possession of these volumes in 
the Jan language, he placed them aboard a large trading 
vessel capable ‘of accoipmodating more 'than two hundred 
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men. Astern was fastened a small vessel to provide against 
the dangers of sea voyage, and injury to the larger one. 
With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for two days, 
when they were overtaken by a hurricane. The ship took in 
water, and the merchants were anxious to board the small 
vessel ; but the crew of the latter, fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable. The merchants were extremely alarmed for 
their lives, and, expecting every moment that the vessel would 
go to the bottom, they took the heaviest objects and cast 
them into the sea. Fa hian worked with the crew in pumping 
out the water ; all that was superfluous of his own he, too, 
threw into the sea. But he dreaded lest the merchants would 
cast over board his books and his images ! His sole resource 
was then to pray l^ouan shi in, {2) to allow all the ecclesias- 
tics to return alive to the land of Han. “As for me, said he, 
I undertook this distant journey to seek for the Law ; I trust 
to the gods to protect this ship and enable me to reach the 
haven." 

The hurricane having lasted thirteen days and thirteen 
nights, they came to the shore of an island ; and when the 
tide had ebbed, having discovered the place of the leak, they 
stopped it up, and again put to sea. There are many pirates 
there, from whom when taken there is no escape. The sea 
was vast, immense, shoreless ; neither the east nor the west 
were known ; the course was regulated by the sun, the moon, 
and the stars. (3) When the weather was cloudy or rainy, 
there was no help but follow the wind. During the night 
when the weather was dark, they saw nothing but huge waves 
dashing against each other, fire-coloured lightnings, tortoises, 
crocodiles, sea-monsters, and other prodigies. The merchants 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were 
drifting. The sea was bottomless, and there was not even a 
rock at which they could stop. When the sky had become 
serene, they then knew to steer easterly, and they proceeded 
afresh on their route ; but had they come upon any hidden 
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(xckihet<? wK nrt nt s\%m,t lUcJi list’s Thus was 

It With ihcm (or nuiclj sU}?, when Un;y arr»>c(l »u the king- 
t'jsM of }'f /)t {j) Heretic^ an i Hrihfiiini are numerous 
llicre, an 1 there >!ic hw of koe fit tn no wile enceitnlncd. 

After a sojourn of »ix months In ihn kinjjdom, I*.i him 
pfccccdciJ uicw A.ih rertUn tnerchsais In a large vessel 
Capable tjf hcllmg lao hundred .ncn. The) tool, \iflih them 
pioUMonj ft-r 1.17 Jns. Ine/fctstil rn the sixteenth day 
olthetouitb m ,00 Vr hUn w'.s rcr) hsppj aboard this 
scsscl I’nej j lacve let! noith-<a>-i toward! Keriijj;^*’ cArct; (5) 
At the cod of about ^ month they encountered 3 frightful 
artid, and v olci.t ram. The n.crclnnts and llie pissengers 
w'era eq uUy alarmed. I'r him at this juriciutc prayed with 
all his heart to Kijjei ill r-r. as dd aU the cccleaiosUca of 
the land of Ifan, beseeching (be gods to succour them and 
to calm the hcireni. \M)cn calm .vai restored, the Dralimans 
took cauiise) among thcrntehei, and Slid. *'It is the presence 
of tnls Sarnsnesn on board that bis drawn down upon us this 
ca’amUy t ae must land this mendicant upon the shore of 
some island uf the to ft mtt>* not be that for one man 
we he ill ffi| 0‘tfd |f> »uch ‘lao-jer ’ flie chief benefactor(6) 
cf Ta bnn laid, *'11 jou *ct aiborc ibis l^imanean, I will 
dcncmiKc jyu to the ling rn < ur ■»ir»' il m the land of flan. 
The king of the Jan 1 of Hail Is huiucH an adlicreiii of the 
l4rf of i'oe ; he fcicres nicndlc^nis and ccclc Jastics ” 7 ’he 
rnercliants bestutmg, d«rcd not to set hmi .ashore. Still 
the ♦ly wai very ihtcitjiimg , the piluls mutuaUj looked at 
each oihcr, and ‘icie pmatly embirrasscxl. The) had now 
been ••^vciuy ih)j on the passage* Provisions and water 
•rcrc I’abauitcd ; ihcy u-icd ).alt water* lor cooking and they 
disrdcd the tresh s\ u-r , each person had two As 

It was dri'sing towards Its end, the merchants took counsel 
together and said, “The tunc (calcuhaled) for this long passage 
may be fifty days 10 reach Kcitan^ d.mu ; now many days 
Uavc chpscd since that term was pas'^ect-; our resources are 
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expended ; it were better for us to steer to the north-west m 
quest of land." 

In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Zao{ 8 ) situated on the confines of Chhang kouang 
km«, (9) and found there fresh water and vegetables. After 
so perilous a navigation, after so many fatigues and apprehen- 
sions for so many days, when they went ashore and beheld 
the plant Zr they verily believed they were in the 
land of Han ! Still they saw neither inhabitants nor traces 
of man, and they knew not in what place they were. Some 
said that they v/ere not yet at ]Louang cheou ; others that 
they had passed it ; none knew what to determine upon. 
They went into a little boat to enter the mouth of the river, 
in order to find some one of whom to enquire of the place 
at which they had arrived. They found two hunters return- 
ing home, and directed Fa hian to act as interpreter and 
interrogate them. Fa hian began by encouraging them ; 
he then asked, |‘What people are you ?" They answered, 
"We are adherenits of Foe." He asked again, "What went 
ye in quest of in tlVe hills ?” They answered us deceitfully, 
"To-morrov/ i<U«ne 15th day of the seventh moon ; we sought 
ior soineqJyfhg to offer in sacrifice to Foe." Pie asked again 
kingdom is this ?” They answered “It is 'VJismg 
cheon^^iOj on the confines of Ohhang \i.oua 7 i kf«« which 
belongs to the family of the Lieouy The merchants having 
heard this v/ere greatly rejoiced j they demanded their 
merchandise immediately, and sent some one to Chhcutg 
liouang Li yng, who v.'as governor there, and believed in 
and honored the law of Foe, learning that there were 
Sarnaneans aboard with bonks and images, entered a boat 
an.l Cd'ne nut to the sea ; he then sent people beforehand, 
to the shore, and having received the books and the images, 
returned to the town. The merchants set out for T'ang 
c.'i'Vi.ln) The people of T/w/«^ c/ieou, who are under the 
^lomlnton of the Licou, invited Fa hian to remain a wintey 
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*ni A Ai enJ o{ llao i.unimct'« fcu,(t.>) Fa hian 

!di hla n^iUcis. Ho longed udcully (o acc 
a^Aln ; bul llul t^hich he had at hcatt htia^ i \velghiy 
niaucr, ha halud in iho ^ouib, ubcrc Uic matku published 
the ^aCJcJ Uooi-J and the i‘<eceit5. 

V^hun, *hct leaving OAa«< wai tvs years vn 

}C4tUlr.g the Kniif-.rJ ; ho s&^Oufncd thetc sii 

) cat#; and liok Another ilitcc In iciumUij t-» (h(.u. 

The Linjdotni vibich he (uvviaed amount u the number cl 
at IciU Utltijf. After pais.ng Iho Ihvcf uf Sind in ibc «cit, he 
aiiusd t:> IrMlu. The dcceutj. thcgu*i!/, ifac piety ol inc 
dcigyaic «Jml(ab!er they cauuot be ikterllcd. Thu pre> 
uut it & tneie tumnurjr ; not h»v.ug been hJthcrU} hciid by 
the u.asitis, be catts t.oi hU c>es tcUotpectUcly on deuils, 
Ue ciesied tbo sea. and bath tetuinei aiter basing oseicume 
eveiy tQan{4cr oT fatigue, and baa enjoyed the happiness of re- 
CCi'i.Dgmany high and nuhU favcis. lie ius been in dangers , 
and has escaped thetn; and no-^ llercforc he puis upon the 
bi(nl'a{ij) >>hat has happened to bno. nnaiout to com*' 
munlfAic to the vfuo '^hjl be tuih seen and iicard. 

This j car Km >7, u.c tn^cUtu uf ibo jcais / uf the 

Tiw, bcM.g the )CAf of the aui of longevity, »t ilic end of the 
summer stjl they went out to tatev fc’a bisn iba travcilcrtl?)., 
On hi* juriss). tbey dcisuicd him to pass tbs fetUsaU of iho 
winter, l^icy disccurtcd wjili Wes; they interrogated him 
on his travels. Ills good Jaiih lent confidence to bis recluls ; 
iQ that vtiist wasi koonn but imperfectly before, was now 
better cipiained. He f.stb set in order the beginning uud' 
the end. He himself said, ^Mn recapitulating what I have' 
experienced, ray heart b involuntarily moved. The sweat 
ibit iutb (lowed in my penis, U not the cause of present 
emovvon, This body hath been preserved by the seniimcni*^ 
which animated me. It was the cud that induced mo to 
hirard my life In counuies. where there is no certainty of iu 
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wmt ref«f*aCiH'> thxl inurarntnl In ipeaVin^f of hlf pcrlloui 
> 4 , H h’itticwif* Chmcie ufller* tcftt ihu in\en< 

» > ',e JO f h it aje* cf ihf Ir liii'.ory, OJficri to the 

fcs.'n Cljv C4f»4yft4sJx,lhai U tut — ttt4 

ILC U u f ematkiMf, hciwe»er, that Mateo Uolo make* no 
^rn; O'* rf tnr co'n;»a«*, ihs u»e uf which wai wbo!l/un- 
Vonm'i »Q K'tfop^e at IJic t»nic »l hit ita\cli.— ]. \V. U 

't) *1 nJi'itJ }‘i /Va //,— T'rfW Thii l» 

thr r.ii4 tncM.oa rl the Ikbn<l of J*v» (oonJ tn Cliiticaa 
jv-iH'.r* : hji jj wi» not nil ►fjfric year* after the icturn of F» 
huo i‘.at th'v tv>*tri>cit tif'atia of ill gcO^taphlcal poiition, 
pio|ue'a-'n*fl t‘.^ » 4 ami the mannsts of U» inhabi- 
larj’* Art lahich th" lu g of ihU counirjr u'ctpalchcd 

to jhc K*3j>etrr of t’hma tn iho twelfth year tuftt iu( 43 &) 
unJff thr* dyr.attrcf \h9 Stttn/, otlginated th^t Itttctcouiso 
oabeh. i>cca*-cira{ at firttind mtctiuptcif by long Intctvabf 
iv.cttsvfl towanUtba nvUdlcol iba lah ceoiuty t« conae- 
tjucsre cl ri'.ablUhntenta foimeil thcic b/ the Chinese. 
Thavr* who were aelllcd thcie were called T’on^', from 
the name cl the dyaaityr under which this culonisa* 
nr.n was <(Tecied. ft was about this llmo that they adopt* 
<1 ihr fotrn Cfe to icptcsent the namo Jaw; a 
tran^ctipirn which prctailed (or a long time, Under the 
dominion c( the Mongols, aeteral mlliuiy expeditions 
veie sent against the Javanese, whose counuy then received 
the n.sjn'* cf Ket I u*a t'immd of gourd') which was given In 
r£'nv<^ae‘)Ce cMhe te semblance observed between the voice 
of the mhahiur.u and (bald » gourd when struck. lastly, 
tnMctu jnr.atlxs atul gcogtapWtS hate applied to Java the 
sv.mc® pec ilm 10 fiber Mand* and disulcts situated in Us 
ni’ighhoiirhotxl, of dependent upon lu Such is that cl Pou 
i;4 which iKilongs to an ufe fUomeo U said to be eight 
days etd ircru : and Krr« /r/«u/4. which is perhaps 

ihe province cf ill ihe ifis of Java itself. The Sa» 

/r.n /ju Aiti, t;iinrcd In the Japanese Encyclopedia, says: 
•*IVa -f/a 7*4 olf and Keirj aa arc three dlsunci 
kingdoms ; formerly they cointiiuted but one.* 

The number and variety of ancient monuments found in 
Java havQ led to the belief Ibst this Island was colonised by 
dilTereni people of the continent of Alia; but the religion, 
initliutlons. and literature of lliiiduitan do not appear to bavo 
been generally diffused in this Island till towards the middle 
of the QUh Century, and it Is only from this era that any depen- 
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Canton by Kuropeans, the capital of the province of houang 
L. 

(6) The prUiiip-zl htntfaehrc—An Chinese fanyaud. 1 
concur niih Uctiiu:tit| in the meaning of this wur(t borroW’ 
cd from the /'t?« iintjuage, asglvcnln an early part of this 
>4ork. (See Chap. I. note ij.)— *C. L. 

(7) Tiv3 The thin;* is the twcnliolh part of the thi 

or Chinc.^e bnihcl, nnd iiA capacity U calculated to contain 
a hundred and ihousanii oiains of millet. — C L. 

fS) Ze?.— A TUOuniMn In the district of Latcheou, fo;i, 
m Uu»j, on the b{udcr« of the sea. U is Mid to be 

tv.cnty in heitilil nul to hive a circumference of vi^jhiy /i. 
It extends ti)n)u^hou| iho to the north of which is 

u tuated the pre-eut town of Tsy nt hhn, .and Is glxi> // south- 
east of this town, ft Is dntin^unhcd into the qrent and the 
small ehvi, The>e two mcunintns formerly formed but 
one. Vha river Ft :ha has its nsc there.— C. L. ■ 

(9) Cdjw.,' li:uAng Hurt — ^Thc present town of /’mg /<•« 
in the dcpirtmcnt of Zui of ti^c Shjn hung, 

bore under the lif>t dvnasty <.l the Scung the mmc of 
im'i. rriuch VIS changed by the Wei into that 
of iSiuw and Ceased ciUlrdy to be used under 

the Soul.*— C. L. 

(xo) Thiir.y r/;rja.— This is the present town of Thting 
ihisu feu In the Sdrai hutig.—Q, L. 

(i i) y,ir:^ ehtcu.—M the period wlicn K.a hian wrote, the 
.Viatig (hi-jU corapriacdall Kistttg mu, a part of //0/rdn and 
the iiorihcrn .ingle of Kutsg si. At prevent Vang cAt<iu Is no 
more dun a department of the province of Kiang sou, which 
again U but a dUmeinberment of the eastern part of the an- 
cient Miaug nan. The present Vang eheou is two hundred H 
north-east of Kiang niag/ou (Nankin) on the great canal. 
Its position constitutes it one of the most commercial towns 
m China, and the greater put of its immense population con- 
sists of traders.! — C. L. _ ‘ ^ 

(ij) .\l the tnd of the jwnwfr re//.— Kor, 'this sojourn 
Iting tndtdi This mode of speech which frequently recurs in 
Fa hian has been explained elsewhere. (Clup. I. note 8).— 
C, L. 

, I think It very probable that the sumintr rest here spoken 


• Ta (ting ij toung eht, B. CVII. p. 7 v, 
• t Jlid, p. 3. r 
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of Is the Wass&, or period of sacred repose of the Buddhists, - 
during which priests were permitted and even enjoined to^ 
absuin from pilgrimages and to devote themselves to 
sufionary religious observances. It began with the full 
moon of July, and ended with that of November, thus 
including the v/hole of the rainy season. Fa hian men- 
tions this rest elsewhere, and no doubt felt it incumbent 
upon him to halt at the time enjoined by his religion. In 
addition to what I have observed upon the subject of the 
festival of Jagannath (pages 21 and 261),* I may here mention- 
that the Rev. Dr. Stevenson has suggested, that the Rath 
Jatra may possibly be the remains of a triumphant entry with 
which the sages were welcomed on returning from their pere- 
grinations to hold the Wasso. — ^J. W. L. 

(13) Qkang an Otherwise S/' an fon in Chen si, the> 
native country of Fa hian. — C. L. 

( £4) He hailed in Ihe south. — That is to say at Nanking,^ 
where he published the religious books he had brought with 
him. This was the important duty that Fa hian had imposed 
upon himself before returning to his native country. — C. L. 

(15) He hath put upon ihe bambu. — More exactly 
taffetas (choupy). This expression designates the substance, 
or part of the bamhu upon which men wrote before the in- 
vention of paper, whether this was done by engraving the 
characters with a style, or by tracing them with some kind of 
varnish; but it here refers to paper, the invention of which 
dates several centuries before Fa hian — C. L. 

(16) The tivelfth of the years I yi. — That is, 414 A. D., the 
nghleenth year of the reign of ’An ty. The star of longevity 
\Sheou sing) is one of the twelv divisions of the Chinese 
sodiac as it was figured in the times of the, Han. ft corres- 
ponds with the Balance, and thu indicates that the year had 
already reached the autumnal equmox. — C. L. 

(ty) Fa hian the 1 ''is is the same expression 

/r-i /m, already used in Chapter IV, which M. Remusat, had 
tunslated and which M. Klaproth, regarded as syno- 
nymous with Tao sst, or the doc ors of reason. It appear.^ 
to me tnat from the manner of u>ing it in this place there- 
cut be^ no doubt as to its true meaning. The figurative- 
word tao, for reason doctrine, ought to be here 
a- a.jsde, although consecrated •>/ ordinary usage, audits 
prunuive and natural meaning, a road, preferred : Tao jin, 
A omn of tne road, a traveller.— C- L. 


journ. Royal .Asiatic Society, Vul, VU. p S. 
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ihnwtni? the original characters to an inteUi’gent 
Oi titiSt he nc once Interpreted them “ priest," and denied 
{^e>' hear the rocaniagaiaigned to them b} M. Landresse^ 

w, i. 
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